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PAPERS OX THE (’OXSEin'ATlOX OE 
.MINERAI. RESOI RC’ES. 

l\Tli(H»i;(TION. 


ThN voluiiK' is a n'priiit of papi'rs on (ln‘ consin’valion of 

liiinoral rosonivos, wiitfpn hy nnanlM'rs of fin' I'liitrd Slatrs (ipolo^)*. 
irnl SiUAPV in n'sponx' fo <*xpfnli\(‘ onli'p, for tin* report, of tho 
Nntional (onserMition ( ’onnniNsion (S. l)oc. NO. (Mfl, ilOfh (Onjn^., 
2(1 st'ss.). N(‘ai’l\ all tin' infornialion from uliiel) flirst' pap(‘rs 
ar(‘ (‘onij)ile(l Iia<l pivviotnly Ihmmi eolha-fi'd by the ( ieolo^'icjll 
Surv(‘V in lli(‘ p('rfoiniMn(‘<* of its reonlar diifies. Sinn* fin* orpini/<a- 
tion of lh(‘ SuiAey (In* iiiiiieral iVMmrresof iIm' nalion hav(‘ laam (lio 
principal siibji'cl of ils invi'slij^'al ions, and (In' djifaon which an' })as(Ml 
tin* (‘-(iinafes of (In* n-serves of mineral fin*ls and ores are (lu‘ residts 
of in-arly (liirly \earsof ollOial work. The r«’por( on tin* coal ti(‘IdM 
is j)raetieall\ a i'«'s(a((’ni(*iit of (he ird'ormation set forth (ui (In* coal- 
[i(*ld map piihlislmd in ,Ma\, Ihos. f»elOre (he appointmeni of (h(( 
National ( 'oiisei’vation ( Ommission; the o(ln*r invi'iitories coiistitnti* a 
Wimmalion of work in w hi<’h (In* authors had hem (‘iij^'a^u'd us nn'iii- 
rs of the Survf'v. Tin* jM’intin;^* of (In* eonsc’iwution ivporl has fiir- 
lu'd an opporlunify to present these reprints in eon\enien(, form 
^(1, as tin*, demand for the larj^^i'r report will ^■r(*a(ly exceed (In* (*(11- 
Ion authorized, this si'^n-e^uition of tin* pajiers relalin;( to minerals, 
prove iisnful. 






COAL FIELDS OF THE UNITED' 


By Maritts U. t'AMi’BELi. auU KowAun W. Barker, 


INTKODUCTION. 

f 

According to the estimates prepared In* the U. 8. GeoJogical Sur- 
vey, tiie area underlain bv workable coal beds in the Ibiited Sta^S! 
is 490,770 square miles. Of this total area, ISO Mpiare miles contain^ 
the entire anthracite coal fields of Pennsylvania. The lutuminoi^ 
coal fields are estimatei! to Ih' contained in an area of ‘250,051 squats 
miles. The grade of coal betw(‘eii bituminous and lignite, which 
is designated by the Geological Survey as “ siibbituminous/’ i.s esti-. 
mated to be (‘ontained within areas aggregating 97, <‘*00 square milcfej 
while the areas containing lignite aggregate I }S,()01) sipiare inil^ 
The coal fields are divided, for the sake of convenience in classifloft* 
tion. into six main jirovinces, as follows (sim* PI. I) ; 

1. The eastern province, containing the anthraciti* coal fields of 
Pimnsylvania and the bituminous coal fields of tht‘ Appalftchiao 
region, i. e., th(M‘ <»f we.dern Pennsylvania. Ohio, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Kentiickv, Teiinessei*. Georgia, Alabama, and small out* 
lyingareas in North Garolina. 

2. The interior ]>rovinc(*, containing the bituminous coabproduc- 
ing regions of Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, W(*st(U’n Kentucky, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missoiii i, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 4exas. 

5. The (rtilf provinces containing the lignite*- are*as of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Leiuisiana, Arkansas, and Texas. 

4. 'I'he ne)rthe*i’n Great Plains provinea*, e-ontainiug the lignite 
subbitumineiiis areas of Neirth anel Seaith Dakeita, eastern Montana, 
anel neirtheastern Wyoming. 

f). The Hocky Mountain province, eontaining the* bituminous and^ 
siil)bitumiiie)iis areas of western Montana and western Wyoming, 
Golorndo, Utah, anel New Mexico. 

0. The Pacifie*. eoast province, containing the area.s of Wiishin^OB, 
Oregon, and California. 

During the* last few y(*ars the Survey geologists have workeal in all 
of these coal an?as and have also been making careful estimates of 
the quantity of coal contained in the ^ds when mining fi||et l)egan. 

In making these estimate's care has iK^cPtaki'ii to ascertain how much 
of the .supply is easily available and how min h is either not available 
under present mining and market conditions or is available with 
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exlmie difficulty. Aoco^ing to thcHe estimates the quantity of fioal 
eontalued within pie known area of tlie United States when mining 
tot began 3^76^^,000 tons. Of this quantity a fittle less 
than two-thirds, or 1 , 922 ^ 70 , 000,000 tons, is considered as coal that 
is easily accessible or minabJc under present conditions, while slightly 
more than one-third, or 1 , 153 , 225 , 000,000 tons, is considered as non- 
minable under present conditions or accessible with extreme difficulty. 
It should be remembered, however, that the quantity of coal given 
abave 8.s easily aceessible includes the lignites and subbituniinous 
coals of the I^Vtern States, of which approximately 530 , 000 , 000,000 
tons, while easily accessible, can not be considered available under 
present conditions or tlmse which may k* e\|)ecte(l in the near future. 
This would reduce the original supply of easily accessible and avail- 
able coal to approximately 1 , 400 , 000 , 000,000 tons. 

The area of the difTeretit provinces and the quantity of coal con- 
tained therein when milling first began are shown in the following 
(able ; 


Tonnuf/i (xhurt tonn), by yttninun and nc( CHHihiltly 


((•rijfinal <ohI Nupply j 


I’rovliu« 

\rott Iti 
^juun 

III Him 

Vinoiirit easily 
hie 

ViDootit sctmlble 
will) illflkultv 

Total 

Ewl«rrt 

interior 

Gulf 

Norlhern UrmJ I’IttIris 

Hocl^ MuuritaliiH 

Piiclfto ('odfil 

70 («•-> ! 
I44.(>i>4 
iOO 
10.J, V 4 
5»J iW 1 
] H.tO 

'i.'k. 000 

4(NI Uu.OCXI 000 

I l,0V) (NX), 000 
';2I,70),(KX) 000 
414,740 (XXI (XX) 

II 100,(100 (XX) 

1 K, (NX), 000 (XX) 

01 000, (XX), (XX) 
10,041;, (XX), (XXI 
4>‘),00(),(X)0 (XX) 
574,280 000, (XX) 

10, m 000, 000 

5(«,(a4,CHX) 000 
407,007 000, (X)0 
23,090,000,000 
980, 75M, 000, 000 
989 020, (XX), 000 
22, (XX) 000,000 

Tolnl 

4S«i 77* 

I 022 U7W (XX) (XX) 

1 1.1 225, (XXI, (XX) 

( 076 204 000,000 


The distiibiition of this original supply of coal, according to grades 
and acct‘H.sibility, is shown in the following table; 


Tmmayr (xhoft tons), by ytadis of (oal and a(((Sftbihty, 



(Drigioitl ( (Mil siippiv J 



^ Kind of ml 

5n*H in : 
square 
inllos j 

^ Viiiouiitnasilv 

1 acccisvsihiR * 

Amount i 

asilv lu-CKSysihle 
arKlaxailablo 

Amount accessible 
with difficttltv 

— ™ 


_ 




Anthracite ami hiutmiiioiis j 

Subhftumlnoun ' 

Ujtnlte 

250 ’’hll 
<)7 ,Ik)6 ' 
148,«I9 1 

l,17l>,727,000,000 * 
(56. 707, (XX), (XX) \ 
389, 545, 000, (XX) f 

1 176 727 , 000 , 000 ! 
2h., 252, 000, 000 

505 7(0,000,000 
2‘»3 450,000,000 
354,046,000,000 

Total 

4(Xi 77(i j 

1,922, 979, 0no,(Xl0 ~ 

l,.C)2,979,000,OOoj 

1,153,226,000,000 


The fii*8t mining of coal in a commercial way, in the United States, 
was in what is known as tl^ Richmond basin, a small area in the 
eastern part of Virginia. Small quantities of coal had been mined 
here in the latter part of the eighteenth century and it was alsojn 
the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginmng of the ninete^b 
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that efforts were being made to introduce anthracite coal lor 
Ittel purposes. The first actual records of the production of Virginia 
coal were in 1822, in which year it was reported that 54,000 tons were 
mined. In 1820 (two years before) 865 long tons of ujitliracite coal, 
or 1 ton for each day of the year, had Ix^n siiippd to distant mar- 
kets. From these snmll beginnings of less than a century ago the 
production of coal has incr(»ased until in 1007 the total output of 
anthracite and bituminous coal approximattnl 50().(KKK000 tons. In 
1887 the total production of the United States reached, for the first 
time, a total exceeding 1,000,000 tons, the output iK'iug n^ported from 
4 States onh^— Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, and Illinois — al- 
though Maryland also was producing a small (]uan(ity of coal at that 
time. In 1840 the production aniounttHl to a little over 2,(X)0,000 
tons, the output lK*ing reported from 18 States. Ten years later, in 
1850, the production amounted to 7.0(K),()00 tons; in 1860 it was over 
14,000,000 tons; in 1870 over 88,(MH),0(X) tons; in 1880 ovtu* 70.0{H),(KK) 
tons; in 1800 it a|){)roxiniuted lt»0,000.0(K) Ions; in ItKX) it wins nearly 
270.(KK),000 tons; and in 1007 it was 4M),00(MK)0 tons. 'Phe Aggregate 
production to tlie close of 1007 has amounted to (),8r>r),007,567 short 
tons. 

Up to the close of 1845 the total production of coal in the United 
States was 27,700,000 short tons, and since that time (he drain on (he 
supply has practically doubled with ea(*h decade. The total pro- 
duction to 1815 and decennially since that (im(‘ has Iuhmi as follows; 

tuns, 

27. U77. 214 
S:t 417,827 
17:1. 71)5,014' 
410, 125, 101 
S47, 760, 810 

1, .WJ, 641 

2. .S?J2, 402, 740 
804, 520, 702 

Total 0. 805, 007, 507 

It i.s estimated tliat for every ion of coal mined and sold, half a* 
ton is lost or wasted, so tiiat the total production of 6,865,007,507 
short tons to the clost* of 1007 rcpreM‘iit> an exhaustion of 10,200,- 
OOO.OiK) tons, or 0.8 |x*r cent of the original HU|)j)ly, or 0.7 per 
cent of the coal which is easily acceiisible and available under the 
present conditions. The total siipj)ly of easily accessible and now 
available coal left in the ground at the close of 1007 was 1,882,780,- 
000,000 sliort tons. 

Accompanying thi.8 statement two charts are presented, one show- ' 
ing the production of coal annually from 1846 to 1207, the other 
ifiustrating the aver^ annual production by progressive ten-year 


Ij) 1o 1845. 
1-840 1S55 
1,856-1.865 . 
1806-1.875 
1.876-^1885 
1886-1865 . 
1H66-1JK»5 
1606 -1607 . 



h'pii^n^ ior the Mme l4gti^ of Umf tbe fetter fei?% ^ 
pre|mr«<} in order to e^ioate minor ramtione dm ^bnomuil 
conditions. The average annual increase in coal production fipi^ 
from the averajge of progressive decades shown on the second dia- 
gram J« 7M per cent, and for the last five progressive deciwles— 
1804-1903 to 1898-1907— the rate of increase has been above that 
^ average. 

DTOATION OF SIHPPLT. 

Hie total reserve of easily accessible and now available coal is 
estimated at 1,382,780,000,000 tons. The assumption that a coii- 
atant output 1ms l)ecn reached would he utterly unwarranted. On 
(he other hand, the adoption of the flat rate of annual increase of 
7.3fl per cent wojild involve the improbable assumption that the 
marvelous record of the past and pi-esent will be maintained in the 
future and the pHsInction would continue to approximately double 
every decade. U.sing the waste allowance, on tlie basis of this con- 
stant rate of increase in production, the 1,382,780,000,000 tons avail- 
able at (he cloHt^ of 1907 would !>e exhausted in one hundred and 
seven years, or by 2015 A, I). Against the use of the flat rate of 
iiicreaw? it may well be contended (hat just as the rate of increase 
in population tends to diminish, so this rapid increase in i)er capita 
consumption of coal ewn not pei’sist; and a constant annual production 
will Im‘ reached. However, the figures set fifty years ago by statis- 
ticians for the probable constant annual production of coal in Eng- 
land have already been exceeded by over 100 jjer cent. 

Mr. Henry (Innnett ha.s made an estimate based upon a decreasing 
rate of increase cah'ulnted from twenty -year averages of production. 
The list' of ten-year averages is regjirdecl as unsatisfactory for the 
retvson that one of the decades may consist mainly of a period of pras- 
perity, while tin* preceiling and succeeding decades contain periods 
of business depression. The twenty-year ])eriod, however, is suf- 
ficiently long t{) include a period of pro.sperity with one of business 
depression. Taking the four twenty-year periods since 1828, three 
rates of increast' aix^ obtained which show a rapid decrease. The 
hyperbolic curve computed from these successive rates of increase 
will indicate the constantly diminishing rate of increase for the suc- 
avssive twenty-year periods. The result obtained by this method is 
that the easily accessible and available coal will be exhausted about 
the year 2027, and all coal by the middle of that century. It is 
recognized that the data upon which this curve has been constructed 
arc few and the curve correspondingly weak. However, in the above 
estimate all of the data have l)een given which it is possible to use, 
and this estimate is believed to represent the best use that can be 
miMde of the data at hand. 



^ tfii xm^ mi 

m Americn leads the world oot only in present |W<ddi^ 
t jpn of ijoalf but also apparently possesses the greats reserve loid 
e^rtainly is mining coal at mudu lower cost than any other country, 
the obvious tendency will be for European countries to loot niore af d 
more to the United States for their coal supply. Therefore, while our 
present coal production and consumption are practiailly equivalent, 
the export of coal, unlesj? prohibitetl by fe«lenil legislation, must 
tually become a factor and increase (he coal production in the United 
States beyond the demands of home consumption. On the other hand, 
powerful influences will come to bt*ar ii|M>n coal protluction, which 
favor lengthening the life of the supply. Thu^ it is to Ih‘ hojx*d that 
with more improved methods in the utilization of coal the increased 
efficiency pc*r unit may act as a factor in reducing (‘oal consumption, 
and improved mining methods should like\\ ise decrease* the waste jwr- 
(♦tmtage. The increased utilization of water power sjumld also tend to 
decrease* coal consumption. .Vgain, as soon as tin* otnl appears in sight 
prict*s will rise and production diminish, and that progrcNsively. This 
interference with the hnA of decmising increase prodiiwd by growing 
scarcity will, of conrs<*, [irolong the life of our coni rest*rv^, but at 
the same time will gn*atly hHin|M*r our industries that depeml on this 
fuel 

With so many indeterminate factors wliosi* imjiortance i^ realized 
hut can not Ik* measured, prophecy must posM»ss a questionable value. 

WASTE IN COAL MINING. 

The principal loss or waste attendingcoal'ininingoperations is that 
reprewnted b\ tin* quantity of coal in‘C(‘ssarily left in the ground as 
pillai> to support the roof. In some cas<*s it is also neivssary to leave 
a f(M)t or more of coal us a [lart of the roof, lH‘i aus4‘ of the unstable 
character of tin* material overlying the eoal, which itself does not 
make a good roof. It has also lM‘en fivqnently the east* that, wdicre 
portions of the eoal lK‘d have lK*en of inferior (piality, only the high- 
grade coal has la*en mined and the pKirei material left. The coal left 
as pillars, or as portions of the rcKif, nm> lx* eonsiderod a necessary 
loss, but that which is left lH*caiise of its inferior quality can not be* 
cmisidered unavoidable waste in any s<*nsc, and is fiwpieutly of higher 
grade than coals mined and ust‘d in other portioas of the countiy. 

Enonnotih quantities of coal have lK*en lost Ix^yond recovery from 
the mining of beds lying below, the caving of which, upon the with- 
drawal of the pillars, lias so broken up the overlying strata as to 
render it impossible to recover the coals contained therein. Tfiig ha» 
been particularly the case in some of the coal beds of western Penn- 
sylvania, but much improvement has been observed in this regard 
within later years. Notwitlistanding the improvement in this respect 
it is probable that a i^rge amount of coal will be wasted in the West- ^ 
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em St«t68, where a great nimber of coal beds are doseljr assodated, 
and also where the intercallted strata are weak, forming poor roofed 
' to the mines. 

; There are no exact figures as to the actual loss or waste sustained 
through coal left in the mines in conducting the mining operations, 
but it has been estimated that it amounts to 50 per cent of the quan- 
' tity produced and marketed. In some cases, through careful min- 
ing and where the conditions are ideal for working, practically all 
of the contents of the coal beds are recovered. In other cases, par- 
ticularly when the beds are of enormous thickness, the recoveiy has 
not ex(wled 30 per cent of the contents. During the earlier days 
of mining in the anthracite regions of Pennsylvania it was esti- 
mated that only 40 per cent of the coal was marketed. This was 
partly due to uneconomical methods of mining, and partly to the 
large urnoiiut of culm, for which there was at that time no market 
and which was piled on the ground in unsightly mountains. At the 
time of the Anthracite Coal Waste Ommission, which made its 
report hi 18^3, 10 per cent was still considered a maximum recovery. 
S^) far as underground workings are concerned, there has been no 
revolution in the methods employed since that time, but there has 
been a considerable improvement in the application of those meth- 
ods, which lias resulted in the i’ecovery at the present time of a mate- 
rially larger jiroportion of the coni in the ground than was the rule 
at tluit date. The earlier methods of mining consisted in leaving 
coniparativdy narrow jilllars, and in the mining of large rooms the 
the result was that the pillars were not strong enough to stand the 
pressure and wen‘ crushed beyond recovery. It is now customary 
to use larger pillars between the rooms, whicli makes it jiossible to 
better control the nwif during robbing ” operations and to eventually 
recover a larger proportion of the contents of the IkhI. 

Material improvements have also been made in the methods of 
the pitqiaration of coal, so that a much greater proportion of the 
product hoisted is now btung sent to market in merchantable condi- 
tion. I^lrt of this i.s due to better and more systematic methods of 
•handling, ami part to the saving of small .sizes which formerly w^ent 
to the culm bunks. Tlie higher prices of coal and the development 
of methods for using these small .sizes have also made it possible, 
througli washing processes, to rework the small coal formerly thrown 
on tlie culm banks, and these are now funiisiiing several millions of 
tons of marketable coal annually. 

Under present conditions, except in cases where the surface must 
be maintained, it is estimated that in the Wyonaing region of the 
Pemisylv'aiiia anthracite field the recovery for market is from 60 
to 64 per cent. In the Lehigh, lilehanoy, and Schuylkill regions 
the recovery for shipment is estimated at 56 pei; cent. 
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When the Anthracite Coal Waste Commission « made its report 
in the shipments of anthracite had amoimted to 820,362,990 
long tons, and the total production was estimated to have been 902,- 
000,000 long tons. The commission estimated that for every ton 
produced, 1| tons were lost, and the total exhaustion was estimated 
at 2,255,000,000 long tons. The estimated original contents of the 
field were 10^500,000,000 tons, and the estimated t\)ntents remaining 
at the beginning of 1803 were 17,245,000,000 tons. 

The commission in its re|>ort (p. 140) siiys: 

It is to be doubtetl whether the total eoal won when the Held shall he ahnu* 
doned will exceed 40 per rent of the total contents. An esthnato on that basis 
would show the n^ a liable marketable coal still mnv in the ground to he as 
follows : 

Totis 

Wyoming region . _ 1 , S50, 000. OUO 

Lehigh region . _ _ 477. 500, 0(K) 

Schuylkill region- - - __ _ 1, 501, 500, (KX) 

In all -- __ - 0, SOS. 000, (XKI 

The nuiount of eoal won at the niodein «•ollU>r^ due ii> lmpro\em(Mifs !n min- 
ing, methods, In the appliances for handling the eoal, and In the utlllwUlon of the 
small sizes shows a dwhUnl ad\nnce o\er the earlier years of mining; a still 
further a(l\anco will undouhhMlly he made in these dlreeflous, and the mining 

of the small ImhIs, where a larger per cent can he won, will all tend to lBer<*aHe 

the total. Future estimates for a long tlnn* will In all probahllity show an 
advance in the total iH»r c(‘nt won. 

\Miat tlie commission jn’cdictcd in tin* fort'going }>aragrnpb has 
to some extent already been accomplished, from the fact that coal 
Is now lx‘ing mined from beds that were not considered a part 
of the available reserve^, when the commission made its report. In 
mining methods, as previously stated, there has also been a marked im- 
provement, and the writers are of the opinion that it is safe to assume 
that sino? 1803 the 1 ton of coal lost for every ton mined is nearer 
the actual results than tons lost for each ton mined, and at this 
rate the available supply at the beginning of 1803 would have been 
8,022,500,000 tons instead of 0,808,000,000 tons. The total jiroductioii 
from 1803 to the cJo.se of 1007 has amounted to 833,187,445 long Ions, , 
which deducted from the c.stimated available supply of 8,0)22,500,000 
tons would leave as the remaining available sujiply 7.780,312,555 long 
toms, it being understood that this is only one-half of the eoal left 
in the ground untouched. TVhat may be done in the future in tlie 
way of recovery of coal which is now considered an ab.sohitely neces- 
sary waste and lost for all time is, of course, a matter of conjecture. 

In the mining of bituminous cr)al it is estimated that for every ton 
of coal produced for market one-half of a ton is lost or wasted. The 

•The roembers of the commlfwlon were Eckley B. Coxe, of Drlfton ; Ilcbor S Tbotiipi$oo, 

Of PottsfUle ; and William Griffith, of Scrantoo, Pa. 
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54,485,522 short tons, from all of which the possible by-products are 
apparently wasb^J. Assuming that the coal consumed in beehive ovens 
was of the name average quality as that charged into the retort ovens 
and that tin* prices would k* not less than 80 per cent of those ruling 
in Ht07, the vahie of i*e(y)verable products which were thus ap- 
parently wasted last year amounted to $44,000,(X)0, a sum equal to 
nearly 80 j>er cent of the total value of all the coal used in beehive 
ovens during the year. At the prices which prevailed in 1007 the 
value of th(‘ by-products wasted in beehive coke ovens was a little 

over $:)r>.ooo,ooo. 

The value of the by-products from the ndorl ovens in 1007 was 
a little more than om*-lliir(l the value of the coke produced in them. 

It should Ih‘ reim'mln'reil. however, that beehive* ovens are located 
in the coal-mining regions and that the cost of the coal charged into 
them represeiits only a little more than that represt*ii(ed by the ex- 
pense of mining the coal, whereas in locating by-product recovery 
plants j)i'ovisiorj must lx* made for utilizing (*r marketing the by- 
prodncls It is for this reasotj tliat in much the* largiT immbeT of 
cases the recovery plants are established near the larger cities and at 
considerahh* distances from the mining regions-, and the expenw of 
transportation is ad<lc(I (o the. mining cost of the coal. Hence it is 
that Ihe valm* of the coal charged into by-product oV(‘n.s in 1{K)7 
was $ 1 5.871, lot), or over $2 p(‘r (on, while that of the coal used in 
bt*chivc ovens was !};.*)(».l)5(j,()08. or $1.05 pcT ton. It must also he 
rememlx'ivd dial the original cost of installation for a by-product 
plant is from four to live* times (hat of a Ix'chivc plant of (spial capa- 
city. Thcs(‘ disadvantages arc in turn partly offset by I lie Iiiglicr 
percentage yield of (*ok(' in the retort ovens and a lower delivery 
charge on the cok(‘ pi'odiiccd. In the case of beehive coke, railroad 
transportation expense is borne by (he coke, while in retort -oven prac- 
tiei* all, or lu'ai’ly all, of tie* freight charge is borne l)y the coal.. 

The total value of Ihe 5,r)07,8!)|) tons of by-product coke produced 
in 1!)()7 was $21,()(>5.157, an average of $)i.S(» per ton. The value of 
(he .’{5.l7l,tl(i5 tons of lu'chivi* coke made in 11)07 was $80, 878, 0(50, or 
$2.5(5 per (on. If we consider that the diif’erence in the value of the 
hy-prodiiet coke and Ix'eluve eoke was due only to the ditfercnce in 
freight charges, (hen the total value of the entire product of bee- 
hive eoke made in 1007 would, if made in retort ovens close to the 
mark»'(, havt* heeii $185,750,000. On adding to (his the value of the 
by-products that should have been recovered, amounting to $44,000,- 
000 at SO j)er eeni of the market price in 1007, the total value of the 
eok(‘ and by-product^ would have amounted to nearly $180,000,000 
instead of the value of $80,878,0(50 for the kehive coke alone. The 
value of (ho coal charged into these ovens, however, would have 
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bjaeia $108,879,870 instead of $56,95(5,008. Carrying the hypothesis 
fm*tber, the difference between the value of the coke and by-products 
if the coal had l>een coktnl in I'otort ovens and the value of tlie coke 
alone from the beehive ovens was, say. $00,000,000. From this should 
be deiiucted the difference Ix'tween what the vahn* of (he coal would 
have been at retort ovens and what it was at beehive ovens, i. e., 
000.000. Tile ivniainder ($;hS,0(XUKK)). less (he diffenmce in 
operating expenses, wear ami tear, interest on capital, etc., may Ik' con- 
sidered as approximately tlie actual net loss in value us the result of 
beehive coke production compared with bv-product coke practice in 
1907. 

One of the reasons that has been given for the apiiarent lack of 
progress in retort-oven building in the last four years is the lack of 
profitable markets for the bv-prodnets of c«)al tar, and this has (‘on- 
tributed to the backwardness of the I'nited States in (he development 
of the chemical industries dcjxmding upon coal tar as a law material, 
and yet this country is importing coal-tar products to (he value of 
several million dollars annually. It is al.>o well known (hat the de- 
velopment of the coal-briquetting imluMry has been retarded because 
of the lack of assurance of a satisfactory supjily of suitable coal-tar 
pitch for hinding material, and there is also an increasing demand for 
creosoting oils for the preservation of timlH*r. 

COAL SUPPLY, PKODUCTION AND EXHAUSTION, BY STATES. 

Alabama . — As far as known the earlie.st record of the existence of 
coal in Alabama was made in 1<W. The lirM stalemenl of production 
is contained in the United States Census Ilcp«)r( for ISjO. in which 
j^ear the production is given at 946 tons. In 1007 the ])roduclion waa 
14,*250,4A1 tons, and the total production from ISIO to 1007 amounted 
to 104, 734 ..‘5 10 short Ions, which repres(*uted an exhaustion, including 
the waste in mining, of 247.000,000 Ions. 41ie total (‘oal-lxMiring 
area of the State is estimated at I1.I30 .'-quare mile^, ami tlie 
original coal supply is estimated to have been 08,003,000,000 short 
tons. The exhaustion to the close of 1007 represents a little over 0.3 
of 1 per cent, and the product ion in 1007 was a litth* over 0.02 of 
I)er cent of the estimated original sup[>Iy, 

Arizona . — A small area of 30 square miles in Ari/.ona is estimated 
to contain 00,000,000 tons of coal, from whicli there had been no 
production at the close of 1007. 

Arkansas.— in Alabama, (he first production of coal reported in 
Arkansas was in the census year 1840, wlien 220 short tons were 
reported as having been mine<l in that State. The industry in 
Arkansas did not develop rapidly during the early years, as the 
census of 1860 shows a production of only 200 tons, and that of 1880 
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a total of 14,778 tons. During the last twenty years, however, there 
has been a marked increase in the production of coal in Arkansas, 
and the maximum output was reach^ in 1907, with a total of 2,670,- 
488 short tons. The total production to the close of 1907 amounted 
to 23,756,401 short U>ns, equivalent to an exhaustion of approximately 
86fOOOfOO0 tons. The estimated original supply of coal in Arkansas 
was 1,887,000,000 sliort tons, of which the exhaustion to date repre- 
sents practically 2 per cent. The production in 1907 was equivalent 
to 0.15 of 1 per c(*nt of the estimated original supply. The tot<| area 
in Arkansas which contains workable coal or which may contain 
workable coal or lignite is estimated to be 7,584 square miles. 

CaUfmmw.—~T\m coal fields of California consist of scattered areas, 
of which, with few exce])tions, comparatively little is known. The 
total workable area is estimated to Ije 500 sipiare miles, and the 
original contents of tiie fiehl 1,000,000,000 short tons. Mining in 
California had its Ix'giniiing, aawding to the records of the state 
mining bureau, in 1861. The maximum production was reached in 
1880, since which time the production has Ijcen irregular and has 
sliown a declining tendency, this being due in the last few yeare to the 
increased prodiiclion of oil in the State and its us(‘ for fuel purposes. 
Th(! total coal j)rodticti()n to the close of lilOT was 5,030,915 short ton.s, 
equivalent to an exhafistion of approximately 7,000,000 tons, or 0.7 
per cent of the original supply. 

Color(((lo,—Vi)V)Viu\i) is one of the \Vestern Stales which is rich in 
coal resources. Tli(‘ estimated total area of the coal fields is 17,130 
squan* fuilcs, and the original contents of these lields are estimated 
to have Inaui 371,770,000,000 short tons. Coal j)roduction began in 
Colorado in 1861, but it was not iintil 1882 that llie output reached 
as much us 1,000,000 short tons. Since that dale Ihere has la*cn a 
sleady increase in production, until in 1907 it amounted to 10,790,236 
short tons. 'Flu* aggregate production to the close of 1907 was 112,- 
668,336 short tons, of which I he equivalent exliaustion lias been 109,- 
000,000 short Ions, which represents a little over 0.05 of 1 per (itmt 
of the original supply. The production in 1907 was ajiproximately 
,0.001 of 1 ])cr cent of the original contents of the fields. 

ikor(jia-~’Y\\i\ coal fiehls of Ceorgia arc limited to a small area 
in the northwestern part of the State, estimated to cover 1(>7 .square 
miles and to have contained, when mining Ix'gan, 933,000,000 short 
tons. The census report for 1860 contains the first aulhentic state- 
ment of j.)roductiou in (leorgia, and the output in that year is placed 
at 1,900 shorf tons. The production of the State in 1907 was 362,401 
tons, and the total firodiiction to the close of the year was 8,123,696 
short tons, representing an exhaustion of 12,000,000 tons. This would 
still leave in the ground a total of 921,000,000 tons, of which 
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650,0Q0,000 tons would probably be consideml as the available sup- 
ply, and* this* at the rate of production in 1907, would last approxi- 
mately l,8b0 years. 

Idaho, — The areas in Idaho known to contain workable croal aiv 
place<l at 200 >quare mile^s, while thert* are 1,200 stpiare miles which 
are not known, but which may also tx>nlain workable coal. The esti- 
matetl original contents of the coal lield^ of Idaho are plaml at 
000,000, (MK) tons, from which to the close of 1907 less than 2o,000 tons 
had been mined. 

lUiuok. — Illinois is the second State in ct>al- producing importance. 
The area in rilinois known to contain coal is larger lhan that of any 
other State east (»f the Mississippi River, and if we consider only 
the known coal areas the coal Helds of Illinois cov('r a wider area lhan 
those of any other coal-producing State. d1ie coal -producing area of 
Illinois is estimated at Jlo.tiOO square miles, and the original contents 
of the fields art* platH'd at 2 1 ().()()« ),()()0.000 short tons. 'Fhe earliest 
mention of coal in the Tnited States is contained in the journal of 
Father Hennepin, a French missionary, who, as early as l(*70. re- 
portt*d a ‘‘cole mine" on the Illinois River, nt'ar the pres(*nt city of 
Ottawa. The earliest n‘co?’<l of aettnd iniiiing is that coal was j)ro- 
duced in Jackson (\)unty in b^H). In is:};i the prodiictittn is re)H)rtt‘d 
to have been (>,000 sluu't tons. In l!K)7 it was .M..‘ll7.llfi short tons. 
The total production to the cIoh' of I907 amounti’d to fiiri,sr)8,fi09 
tons, repres(‘nting an exhaustion of !)(>S.()()(),{)()() short tons, from 
which it appears that the (‘xhaiistion to tin* close of I907 has b(‘en O.l 
of I j)er (‘(‘lit of the totiil t‘stimated su|)ply. The quantity of c(ml re- 
maining in tin* ground at the closf* of IttOT was l,fi()l time's the pro- 
dm'tion of that year, or about 2.r>00 times the exhaustion repr(*s(‘nted 
by that production. 

liuliuna. — The coal fields of Indiana lie entirely iti the soeith- 
'vvesterii jmrtioii of the State. They are confined within an estimated 
area of fi,o()() sepiare miles, and contaimal. wlu'n mining first began, 

4 1.1 (>9.000,000 tons of coal. Fojd mining in Indiana began sometime* 
between 18;i0 and 1H40, and the census of the latter year reported a 
production of 9,(1S2 tons. In n>07 the* jjroduction amounti’d to 
b‘l,9Kr),71-l short tons, and the total prodiu’tiorj to the* close of that 
year amounted to loO.ddO.-'lOO short ton*-. The exhaustion to the close* 
of 1907 had been 2»19,000.000 short tons, or 0..‘)1 of 1 per cent of the 
original .supply. Upon these estimates the quantity of coal remaiti- 
ing in the ground in Indiana at the clo.s(* of 1907 was about J,000 
times the production of that year, and 2,000 times the exhaustion 
represented by that production. 

Imm . — The mil fields of Iowa are estimated to contain workable 
coal aggregating 12,560 .square miles. To this may b(* added 5.610 
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iquare miles of possilij© workable a>sl areas. The original contents of 
the fields are estimatod to have been 29,160,000,000 short tons. From 
this there has been producecl from 1840, when mining first began, to 
the close of 1907, a total of 141,608,792 short tons, representing an 
exhaustion of 212,000,000 short tons. Tlie quantity of coal still 
available at the close of 1907 was 28,948,000,000 short tons. At the 
rate of jjrochiction in 1907. in estimating half a ton lost for eveiy ton 
nuned, this supply wouhl last 2,550 years. 

A'amaa.—ThQ areas in Kansas known to contain workable coal are 
placed at JhlOO square miles, although in addition to this there 
arc 15,780 s(piare miles which may contain workable coal. The 
estimated supply, when mining first l)egan, is placed at 7,022,000.000 
short tons. From this (here has Ix’en produced from 1869 (the year 
of earliest production) to the close of 1907 a total of i>l, 170,20^1 short 
tons. This represents an exhaustion, including loss in mining, of 
about 18(i,CXX),000 short tons, from which it would apj)oar that about 
1.9 per cent of the original supply has been exliausted. The produc- 
tion in 1907 was 7,.‘W2,149 short tons, eipiivahuit to an exhaustion of 
10,000,000 sliort Ions, which would indicate, at the rate of production 
in 1907, that the known coal supply of Kansas would last approxi- 
mately 700 y(‘ars. 

AVa/wc/i//.- -Kentucky is the only one of the coal-produoing States 
which lias within its borders areas belonging to two of the great 
coal fields. The eastiuai counties of the State are underlain by the 
coal beds of the great Appalachian system, while the southern limits 
of the central or eastern interior field are found in the more northern 
(bounties of tin* westiun part of th(‘ Slate. Tlie eastern areas contain 
10,270 square miles, the eonfeuts of whi<‘h. when mining began, are 
estimated at (17,787,000,000 short tons. The western areas wntain 
6,400 square miles, (lie original contents of which are placed at 
8(), 240, 000, 000 short tons. The total estimated original supply of the 
State was therefore I01.027,0()0.t)()0 short tons. Mining began early 
in the second (juarter of (he nineteenth century, and it is estimated 
that from I82t) to 18;i5 the production ranged from 2,000 to (>,000 
tons a year. The production in 1907 was 10,753,124 short tons, and 
(he total production to the close of the year was 122,404,574 short 
tons, which represents an <'xhaustion of 184,000,000 short tons, or 0.18 
of 1 per cent of (he original supply. The quantity of coal left in the 
ground at the dose of 1907 would then l)e 103,844,000,000 tons, of 
which approximately 67,000,000,000 short tons would be considered 
available, or, in other words, the supply at the close of UK)7 wa^s (>,700 
times the prcHluction in that year. 

Maryland. 'Fhe (*oa] fields of Maryland are confined to a limited 
area in Allegany and Ganett counties in the western part of the 
State. This area has an extent of 455 square miles and tlie original 
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supply is estimated to have been 8,044,000,000 short tons. Mining 
began early in tlie nineteenth century, and shipments were made 
down the Potomac River in 1830. The fii'st shijjments by railroad 
were made in 1842, in which year IJOS tons were sliipped over the 
newly built Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. In 1907 tlie production 
amounted to 5,532,028 short tons, and tlie total pr<Kluclion to the 
close of that year aggrt'giiteil 147.00<>,548 short tons, eipiivalent to 
an exhmstion, including waste, of 221.000,0(X) tons, or not quite 3 
per ceiir of the original supply. The supply still rtunaining at the 
elos<^ of 1007 was 7,823.000,000 short tons, 1,422 times (he prcnluction 
and 948 times the exhaustion rt‘prest*nto<l by the production of that 
year. 

Michigan , — The coal fields of Michigan are the only ones within 
the drainage basin of the Great Lakes. They occupy an ami of 
approximately 11,000 square miles and are e>tiniatod to have con- 
tained when mining first began a total of 12.000.000.000 short toUj^ of 
coal. Although ooal mining has been earrieil on in Micliigan for 
ubont seventy years, it is only a little more than a deeade since it 
IxH'ame of any importance as an industry, the production exceeding a 
million (ons a year for the first time ijj 1901. The total production 
to the close of 1907 was 13,842,943 short (ons. which, including 
waste, repres(‘nts an exhaustion of 21.000,000 short toi»s, or O.J75 of 
1 per cent of tlie total original supply. The product i(»n of Michigan 
in 1907 was 2,035, short tons. The supply remaining at the dost* 
of that year was. according to the best estimates, 11,979,000,000 short 
tons, of which 7.98(),000.(K)0 tons would he considered as available. 
This is equivalent to 3,!)00 times the jiroduclion of 1!)()7. 

Mimiuri. — l’h(‘ original coal supply of Missouri is estimated to 
have lieen 10,000,000,000 short tons, included within an area of 23,00C 
square miles. 4'he [iroduction of (h«‘ State to the clos(‘ of 1907 had 
amounted to 97,(>18,10(> short (ons, represtmting an exhaustion of 
approximately 14r»,(XKMK)0 tons, or 0.3r) of I jn-r cent of the original 
supjdy. The jiroduction in H107 was 3,997.‘.>3ri short tons, which is 
equivalent to an exhaustion of approximately 0,000,000 tons. The 
supply remaining at the close* of 1907 is about 0,500 times the ex- 
haustion cmited by the production in (iiat year. 

Montana s scattered eoal ti(‘l(ls, known to contain work- 
able coals, aggregate .‘U.007 sijuure miles, while the areas which may 
contain workable coal, but which are not well known, amount to 
17,575 squall* miles. The original contents of these coal fields are 
estimated to have l>een 303,000,000,000 short tons, from which there 
lave been mined to the close of 1907 approximately 24,740,000 tons, 
•epresenting an exhaustion of 37,000,000 tons, or 0.012 of 1 per cent 
►f the original supply. The production in 1907 of a little over 
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2,000,000 tons is equivalent to an exhaustion of about 3,000,00Q tons, 
and the coal left in the ground was 100,000 times that exhausted. 

New Mexico.— V l\q coal fields of New Mexico aggregate a total 
area of 18,335 .s(|uare miles, and the original supply is estimated to 
have l)etm 103,780.0tj0,000 short tons, from which there had been 
produced to the close of 1907 a total of 22,325,432 short tons, repre- 
senting an exhaustion of 33,0f)0,000 tons, or 0.02 of 1 per cent of the 
original suj)ply. The production in 1907 (2,628,959 short tons) is 
equal to nearly 12 per cent of the entire production of the coal to 
the close of that year, while the coal left in tlie ground is nearly 
05,000 times the production in 1907, and over 40,000 times the ex- 
haustion repres<;nted hv that production. 

North (\irolim. — 4'wo small areas of lVias.sic age contain all the 
coal known to e.KisI in Xorth Carolina, 'i’he total area is al>out (50 
scjuare miles, and llic original contents of the field are e.stiniated at 
200,0(K),000 short tons. These* ar(‘a.s havr*, never’ lM‘en worked to any 
large extent, and the total pi’odnetion to tin* (dose of l(t07 was le.ss 
than half a million tons. 

North Dakota . — Although the coal fields of North Dakota are of 
wide extent, (he coal itself is all of iigni(i<‘ character ami of little 
commei’cial value at the present time. The total areas supposed to 
contain workable lignite are placed at 3.\r)00 s(jnare miles and tire 
original contents have !M‘(‘n e.stiniated at 500,000,000,000 short tons, 
'riie, irroduclion, particularly considering tiu* large siijrply, has la*en 
V(‘ry small, (he total (‘xhaustion to the close of HK)7 having amounted 
to oidy 1.000,000 tons. 

Ohio. (\)mpar(*<l with the supply of coal originally contained 
within tin* coal liidds of Ohio, the rate of exhaustion has been greater 
than (bat of any other State in the .Vppalaehian system, with the 
exception of Alaryland. The estimated original supply contained 
within an area of 12,(5(50 srpiarc miles was S<),028.0(K),(X)0 ^hort tons. 
The first record we liave of the (U’odnetion in the State is in the year 
183S. when 1 19.952 short tons of coal were mined. Ohio's output was 
at that tiim* ex<‘eeded only by (he production of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite ami hitnminoiis coal from (lie Hichmoml basin. From 1845 to 
1875 Ohio ranked si'coiid among (he coal-producing States. In 187(5 
it was sm passed by Illinois, ami since 18J>6, when it was surpassed by 
West Virginia, it has ranked fourth among the coal -producing States. 

In 1907 Ohio contributed 32.142,419 sliort tons of coal to the total 
product of that year. The total output of Ohio mines from 1838 to 
the clase of ISK)7. a p(*riod of si'venty years, has amounted to 492,769,- 
358 short tons, represtmting an exhaustion of 739,000,000 tons, or 
something less than 0,9 of I |K‘r cent of the estimated original supply. 
The pmluetion of 11K)7, whiOi was a little less than 7 per cent of the 
produ<‘tiou to the close of that year, was equivalent to an exliaustion 
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of about 48,000,000 tons. Deducting from the original supply the 
ejdiaustipn at the close of 1007. there would still Im* available on 
January 1, 1008, 85,080,000.000 tons, or nearly *2,000 times the pro- 
duction in 1007. 

Oklahoma . — Ail of tlie coal in Oklahoma is conttiined in that por- 
tion of the State which was hu'inerly known as the Ciwk. Chen^kee, 
and Choctaw nations of Indian Territory. The total aiva underlain 
by wcgkable coal is estimated to be alamt 10.000 s(piare miles, and the 
original contents are e.stimate<l io have been 70.2 78, 0(X), 000 tons. 
Mining did not begin in Indian Territory until comparatively late, 
the first pnabiction imported having U'cn in I8S0, when 120,047 short 
tons were produced. The industry has ])rogressed raj)idly, however, 
and the production in 1007 amount(‘d to 0.042,058 shorl tons. The 
total production to the close of 1007 was ;)t),SI5,015 short tons, repix*- 
sonting an exhaustion of approximately 00.0(K).000 tons. The (]uan- 
tity of coal left in the ground in Oklahoma at the close of 10t)7 was 
18,000 times the exhaustion repres(‘nte<l by the ))roduction in that 
year. 

Or<‘f/on . — As far as known the earliest n‘cord of coal production 
in Oregon was in 1880. when the output amounted to 18,205 short 
tons. In 1007 Oregon's produ(‘tion was 70.081 short tons, and the 
aggregate production from 1880 to the cl(»S4' of l!)07 was 1,700,802 
tons, which n'presents an (‘xliaustion of 2,700,000 tons. The total 
area in the State containing workabh* ('oals i> estimated at 280 stpiarc 
miles and the original su[)ply at l,0(K),000,000 sliort tons. 

PemisijJ roiiid. ddn' supplies of anlhracit«* coal i?i IVnnsylvania are 

discussed ebewhere in this j)aper. (See p. 18.1 d’he bituminous areas 
in the western portion of (lu‘ .State are estimat(’d to have an extent 
of 14,200 s(juar<* mih's and to hav(‘ contaiiu'd, when mining first 
gan, 112,574,000,000 short tons. 'Fhe develo))ni(*n( of the Pennsyl- 
vania hitnminous eoal fiedds did not Iwgin until al)ont twenty years 
after anthracite mining was established as an industry, the first pro- 
duction having lavn reported in the census year 1810, wh(*n 4()4,82(> 
short tons were mined. Pj) to 181»7 th(‘ j)ro<hiefion of anthracite 
coal in Pennsylvania exceeded that of hituminous, hut in 1808 the* 
bituminous j)roduction took tbe lead and lias continiKsl to lead 
since that date. In 1007 the production of bituminous coal e.x- 
ceeded (hat of anthracite by nearly 80 per cent, and as indicative 
of tbe extent to which tbe bituminous coal-mining industry of Penn- 
sylvania has grown it may be staled that tbe jiroductioii in 1007 was 
nearly three times that of 1807, only ten years liefore. The total 
prodluction of bituminous coal in Pennsylvania to llu‘ close of 1007 
was 1,846,000,258 short tons, which wu.s e(piivalent to an exhaustion 
of 2,760,000,000 tons, or 2.5 |H‘r cent of the original sujtply. The 
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exhaustion repn*sente(l by the production in 1907 was 2*i5, 000^000 
tons. The supply reniaining at the cUm of 1907 wa.s 109, 80f, 000, 000 
tons, or 4i^ timcjs the exhaustion reprcfsented by the production of 
that year. 

Soift/i iJakrda.—The northwest corner of South Dakota contains 
the w)uthern extension of the North Dakota lignite Ms, and it is 
estimated that about, ti,(K>0 K(|uare miles of this territory may contain 
workai)le lignit<i.'^. 'I'ln* contents are estimated at 10,000,000,000 short 
tons, and these are [)racti<:ally nntouehed. 

The coal fields of Tennessee are contained in a narrow 
strip in the eastern counties of the State, where the Appalachian 
province croHs<‘s lla; Stat<* in a northeasl-soiithwest direction. Mining 
ht^gan soiiK'fime lK»(\veen 18.*}0 and 1(S40, and the cei»Mis for the latter 
year reported a j)ro(liic(ion of r>’><S tons. Coal mining did not, how- 
ever, develop into arj important industry in Tenne.ss4‘e niitil after the 
close of (h(* civil war, and it was not until I SSI that the pnaliictuai 
reached as much as 1,000,000 tons annually. Since that time it has 
increased with notal)le F*(*gidaril v, until in 1907 the j)rodnc.tion 
amounted to tl.slO.’ibl short tons. The total area of bituminous coal 
in the S(h(( is (‘stimalcd at 1,100 square miles, and the total original 
sup[)ly at L^%t)t'»r>,000,000 t»)us. Tin* total production to the dose of 
]fM)7 amounted to S),;j()4 ,()01 short tons, representing an exhaustion 
of afjpro.xitnately 12t'>,0()0,(){)0 tons, or ai)ont 0.5 of I jxu' cent of (he 
original supply. The, exhaustion represented l)y (he production in 
1907 was approximately 10.‘J00,()00 ton^ and tin* supi)ly left in the 
ground jit tin* cIoh* of the year was e(pial to ‘2,500 times this ex- 
haustion. 

T(\i'(hs, d'he known l)itnminon> coal fi(‘lds of Tewas are (‘stirnated 
to contain S,200 square miles, and (he exploited ligiiitf* fields 2,000 
s(}nar«* iiiihs. In juhlition to this there aiu* 5,.‘kK) sFjuare miles which 
may conlnin woi kahle l^ilnminon^ coal and 5;5.000 scpiare miles whieh 
may contain work!d)Ie. lignite. The estimated contents of the hitunii- 
nons c(»al fields when mining (irM l)egan in 'I'exas wen* -S.000,000,000 
short tons, and of (In* lignite fields 2.hO(K),(K)().000 short tons. The 
exploitation of both (he lignite and the hitnminons areas is of com- 
paratively re(‘cni date, no production having l)een reported from 
Te.xus prior to 1S81, and it was not until 1901 that the oiitjnit reached 
ns mtu’h as 1,000.000 ton-. The production to (he clost^ of 1907 was 
14,144.918 -short ton.s, representing an exhaustion of 22.000.000 tons, 
or 0.07 of 1 per (‘ent of (he original supply. 

Vttih, — lhah's coal liclds are contained in scatteml areas aggregat- 
ing 15,130 square miles. The (juulity of (he coals ranges from sub- 
bituminotis to anthracite. The estimatetl original supply was 
19(k458,0<Kk0(X) short tons, from which the exhaustion, including 
waste, at the dost* of 1907, was 28,000,000 short, tons, indicating that 
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there were still remaining in Uic ground 10iL4iiO,00(),000 tons, or a 
little more than 100,000 times the pnaluction of 1007. 

— The Richmond basin in Virginia, when* coal mining in* 
the United States was first carried on, contains 150 s<]iiaro miles. An- 
t)ther small area in Montgomery t'ounty contain.s lHK) stjuare. miles 
of coal-prothictive territory, but the principal regions are in tlie 
southwestern corner of the State, which is crosstnl by the .Vppalachian 
system. The portion of the Apj)alachian coal field in Virginia is es(i> 
mated to be 1,550 scpiaiv miles. The original snj)ply has been placed 
at 22,500,000,000 short tons. From this there had been produc'ed 
at the close of 1007 a total of 57,220,152 short tons, representing an 
e.xhaustion of 8(),(K)0.{)00 tons. 41u* production in 1007 was 4,710,805 
short tons, equivalent to an exhaustion of a little over 7,()(X),0()0 tons, 
so that the coal left in the gromul in ^’irgiJ^a at the clo>e of 1007 
was 2,000 times tlie exhau'^tion repn‘H‘ntiHl by (lie production of that 
year. 

Was/iin^ton. — Wasliingtons coal supply is contaiiuHl witliin a 
numlK‘r of areas that are s(*at(ere(l over th(‘ Slate an<l aggregate 
approximately 1,100 square miles. 'I'he estimated original supply 
was 20,000,000,000 siiort tons, ami whih‘ mining U^giin there as (‘arly 
as 1800, the total production to (he close of 1007 was only b'hlOS.OOT 
short tons, of which nearly 50 per cent was produced witliin (he last 
sev<'n years. The e.\haii>tion re[)re.^enle(l by (he production to th<‘ 
close of 1007 was (» 1.000,000 .''hort tons, which is eijuivaleni to about 
one-third of 1 per ((‘ut of the original supply. Tlu' (jiianlity of coal 
still in the ground at the close of nK)7 was I'stimuted to 1)»‘ lO.O^O,- 
000,000 short tons, e(jui valent to 5,100 times (lu^ produ(‘lion of 15)07 
and 5,000 times the exhaU'^tioJ| ma<le hy that output. 

Wcid Vh'(jbua. — 4'he total ar(*a containing woikahle coal in \dr- 
giuia is 17,000 square* miles, and (he original supply when mining lirst 
Ix'gan was 251,050,000,000 tons. W(*sl \’^irginia was not admitted as 
a State until 1805, in which year the production amoimli'd to 141,048 
short tons. The (juantity of coal mined prior to that time, in the por- 
tion of Virginia which afterwards l)ecam(‘ V'est \drginia, was not 
sufficient to materially affect (he total euitput. For a number of years 
West Virginia lias bee/i third among the coal -proeliudiig States, and 
in 1007 the production amounteel to a little over }8,000,(X)0 tons. The 
aggregate production to the dose of 1007 was 454,108,550 short tons, 
etpiivalent to an exhaustion of <>50.(X)0.000 tons. At the bt^giniiing of 
1008 there still remained available in the coal fields of West Virginia 
250,589,000,000 short tons, nearly 4,800 times the production in 1907, 
or 5,200 times the exhau.stion represented by the 1907 outj)ut. 

Wyornwg. — The estimated original coal supply of Wyoming is 
larger than that credited to any other coal-producing State, with the 
exception of North Daljota. In tlie latter State, however, the entire 
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supply is lignitu, while in Wyoming tiie coals are of subbituminous 
or of bituminous character. The total area which ii^ay contain 
workable coals has F)e<*n estimated at 50,703 scjuare miles, and the con> 
tents of this field, when mining first began, at 424,085,000,000 short 




tons. In comparison (lu* aggregate [HHaluction at the close of 1007, 
which was 77,81 8,7()r) short tons, appears insignificant. The total 
exhaustion of the IkhIs to the close of 11X)7 amounted to 116,000,000 
short tons, or 0.027 of 1 per cent of the total estimated supply. 


shovring production of coal m the Cnited States from 1S46 to 1 sm;7. 






ESTIMATES OF FUTURE ('OAL PRODIKI'ION. 


l?y flK\n\ (IvN.NKrr. 


The Oeolo^noal Survov osliiuatcs (ho amonut of coal remaining in 
tho ^rroinul (o ho .'hn7,()h‘h(KKi,(KlO (oiis, of which ahoiit (wo-thinls is 
easily ohtainahh', the other third of indiH'oront or jxKir (juality 
and diflicidt of miiiini:. 

In nearly a century of niinin^^ ahoiil one-third of I per cent of the 
.sup])ly has been taken out of the ground, d'lu' production <(urin/if 
llu‘ year which was more than tSO.lKIO.OOd tons, was much 
larger than in any previous y(‘ar- 

The (ieoloj^ica! Survey also estimates that in miniiiji^ practice 
about 1 ton of coal is lost for every 2 tons won, either by leaving it 
in the ground (U' in bivaking ami transporting. 

In order to reach even an approximate idea of tiu* length of time 
that this coal supply will Iasi, it is iiec(‘ss'iry in iIm’ first place to esti- 
mate the probable annual ju’oduction in the future. That it will in- 
crea.st^ beyond (he present maximum go<‘s without saying, but at what 
rates and for liow long a perimi will the imucaM* continue ar(‘ queH' 
tions whose solution can only be guesscil. rnfortunately we have 
very few data upon which to buihl. Tiie rate of ycMirly lncrea.se of 
production is very irregidur, so irregular that m> conclusions can be 
drawn from it. It is impossible to construct from it a smooth curve 
wliieh might Im* projected into tin* future. Kwai if ten year averages * 
Ih‘ taken, and the rate of progress 1 m‘ thus obtaln(‘d jier decade, the 
result is very unsatisfactory, for the reu.son (hat one of (he decades 
may cousi.st mainly of a period of prosperity while the preceding and 
.succeeding decades jnay contain periods of bu.sine.s.s depre.ssion. It is 
n(H*es.sary, therefore, in order to obtain raters of increast* which arc 
fairly comparable with one another that we take the rate of [)r(Mluc- 
tion for periods .sufficiently long to include a period of prosperity 
with one of business de|)ression, i. e., twenty years. This has been 
done with the following results, cx[)r(‘s.sed iti terms of millions of 
• 27 
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tos, each the production of twenty years, with percentages? of 
increase : 

Produdhn uj coal and rale of increase, hy ttrenty-ycar periods, fS2S to 19(n, 


YfaD, 


tnewU. 


vs&^m. 

IMH-Wi? , 
JSHH-IM.., 


j MiUiotut 

I (tf forw. ' 

' 'M :i 

:m (I 720 

l.l'il.O 374 

249 


Wc hiivc )i(‘r(* ihrcc rates of increaM* and they show a very rapid 
de(Teas(». It would, of coiirs<‘, he folly to as^unu* that the latest rate 
of inereas(‘, “JM) per rent, is to continue indrfiiiiteiy or even at all. 
There is every indication that flie next twenty years will show a gn*at 
diminution; indeed, at the present rate of increase of production, all 
the coal would he exhausted before the end of tlie present century. 

The nortnal curve formed by ral(‘sof increas<* is a hyperbola —that 
in, if pojjulation or pnaliiction. etc., is not interfered with by extra- 
neous influences, it tends to increase in a (‘onstantl\ diminisliinir ratio, 
l)ut never ceases to increase, and the successive' rates of increase when 
))lotted to scale form a hyperbolic curve. The npiation of this curve, 
ivfciT(‘d to its ayvmpto((‘s, is (x — a) fy — b) ~c. We have three 
points on this curve, i. c. : 

X 1 y.:r 7 L >0 

x :::i y -:]l\ 

X y “-i>l!) 

X being periods of time, in this case twenty-year intervals, and y 
being (he corresponding per ('ents of increas(‘. 

Using these values in the above eipiation, we obtain for the con- 
stants: 

a “ i;i 

b.- 17 

CTrS;t.‘i 

Substituting these values of the constants in the eipiation, and giv- 
ing X sticeessiva'Iy valiu's of 4. .7, (J, etc., the following values for y, 
the per ct'nts of increase*, are obtained, as shown below, with the re- 
sulting amount of coal production in each successive twenty-year 
period : 
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B»Hmated pruduction of irtal and rate of iiicmtHr, bp tirenty>prar periodic, 





Pwowit 



Year?. 


ot 

incniasR. 

ProdticrJoii. 





muion* if 





tana. 

l»iS-l927 



IS,1 

21 .m 





li^ 






nil 





UK) 

22».376 




w j 

42-1. :i«$ 

AK»-2«r>7 



7i 

7.VS..'«U 




IW 1 

1,2IS.'.W 

Aus-iwr . , . 



xs : 

1,»24.!K)U 


'riu‘ pr(KliH’(i(Ui for (lu* douMc docadc ‘J(M8“i?0(tr i> (‘stiniak'd lit 
(lie onornious rati' of ton" (includio^ waste) for i*vor>" man, 
woman, and child then in the country, or, exi'IudinjLr waste, IS.H tons 
})er capita. 

As is seen above, tlu* easily a(*ces>il»le <‘oal may 1 k‘ exhausted alH)ut 
the year -H40. and all coal about the middle of that century; i. e., 
ten years later. 

It must not be supj)o.sed, howevi'r, that this programme will l)o 
carried out. In th«‘ first place, the data upon which this curve has 
bei'ii constructed an* very few. and the curve is correspondingly 
weak. They are. ho\M‘Ver, all that we posyess and tin* foregoing is 
probably the best way to list* them. 

In the fiituiH*. powi'rfiil extraneous iiifhiences will come to bear 
on coal production, and all. as far as can be foreseen, except pos- 
sible exports, all* in favoi- (»f lengthening tin* lib* of the supply. 

As soon as the end apjiears in sight tin* price will risi* and pro* 
iluction diminish, and that progn'ssivelx. 'rids inl(*rference with 
the law of d(*creasing im-rease, produci'd b\ ^rowing scan'ity. will of 
coursi* prolong tin* life <d’ our <‘oal n*serves, but at the saim* time will 
go’catly hamper our indMstri(*s dependent on this fuel. 

.\gain. tin* develojiment of uater power will prove another dis- 
turbing factor which will prolong the life of our coal siijiply. ^,To a 
great extent, city heating and lighting and power for manufacturing, 
and transportation will in the near fiitiin* be furrdshed by water* 
power. It is estimated that in round numbers oO.ono.flOO horsepower 
are going to waste in our streams to-day. most of which can and will 
Ik* utilized, replacing coal. If all the latent water power in the 
country were harnessed within the next twenty years, it would 
probably prolong the life of the coal supply by about eighty years. 

Furthermore, the econondes to lx* introduced in ndning ami hand- 
ling coal will result in saving a large part of the piesent waste. If 
the production and transportation were relieved of all waste w'ithin 
the next twenty years, the coal supply would last twenty years longer. 



ME PETEOLEOM RESOURCES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By David T. Day, 


EXTBOT OP THE PETROLEUM FIELDS. 

ThM report deals with the pi'troJeuni lioMs of the United States 
fS known at pre.st»nt; that is. it is limited to the petroleum pools 
actually developed, or what is known as ** jiroved teiTitory.'^ 

UMATION. 

The areas where petroleum is known to occur at pre.senfc arc shown 
vOn Plate IL 

App(thivh}<m,—\\'\voh\m\ is unknown and improbable* east of the 
Allegheny Mountains, Parallel witli (heir western flank the Appala- 
chiiin belt extends from western New York to l'enness(*e. It crosses 
western Pennsylvania, and there jH'troleum was first found in large 
quimtity. Hie supply in IVnnsylvania is rapidly Ixvoming ex- 
ha (Mted. It has declined to one-third of its highest rati* of produc- 
tion. This high-production mark Avas only seventeen years ago. Thi* 
Appalachian Held continues across West Virginia and includes the 
ea^^tern edge of Ohio, Farther south moderate su[)[)lies liave long 
betm known, and they are still being developed in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 

PetroleunU’ in tliis report means crude petroleum, as it come,s 
from the earth; that is, Ix^fore it has been refined. The word ‘‘oil” 
refers to products obtained from jietroleum. 

The petroleum of this field (known generally a.< Pennsylvania 
petroleum) ditfers iwsentially from that of the other fields in the 
; United States. It is notably different from any other petroleum 
thus far found in the world. It is most easily converted into 
lamp oil, and yields tlie greatest percentage of this ])roduct. The 
lamp oil is, m fact, the finest yet j)rodu(x*d — imicli better than any 
except the products from wCvStern Ohio and Indiana, and the 
l^twleum from this latter field costs more to refine. 

Farther south, in Kentucky and Tennessee, the product is pro- 
grepiv^y pooi'cr, but is much better than Russian or any other of 
the foreign products with which it comes in competition. 
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I am tempted here to give one of his letters to Then 
belonging to the present year (i860) ; as conveying his firs 
pressions of the working of the change in the Governmc 
India* He repeatedly adverted to the subject in the c 
spondence of the next few years ; and his letters will be ; 
wards of use in comparing his prophecies with the actual ev 

** Your* letter of September 19 gave me much plea 
because it contained better and more encouraging at:c< 
of your healthy and also because it said that things were 1 
to be made pleasanter to you at the India House by ch; 
in the mode of transacting business. I s])all be gi 
interested by hearing more of these changes, since, as yoi 
aware, I think that the pra('tical goodness of a govern 
depends, much more than is generally su[)[)Osed, on the ] 
of business. It is a comfort to hear of any changes fr 
better. Unfortunately, the deteriorations in the strii 
of the instalment of Government in detail, which I a 
feared would follow from the substitution of the traditio 
the Government Offices for tlucse of the India H 
seem to be taking place still more rapidly than I 1 < 
for. If the Council at Calcutta is to be abolished, t 
Cabinet of Secretaries put in its place, as the newspaper 
and as is too probable, the change will be almost fatal : fi 
Members of Council are the only high administrative O 
not dependent on the will of the GovernorGcneral, and 
Minutes are the only Channel through which an indepe 
an4 ungarbled opinion necessarily reaches the home authc 
The difficulties of governing India have so much inen 
while there is less and less wisdom employed in doing i 
I begin to despair of the whole subject, and almost believ 
we are at the beginning of" the end.” 

It was in r86o, that he wrote his volume on Reprtse^ 
Government The state of the Reform question, which le 

* • Li ^4. Vn^rkrm WUQ thfi mOtiVC Of tl 
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larger undertaking, his principal contribution to a Philosophy 
of Politics. He says in the Preface, that the chief novelty of 
the volume is the bringing together, in a connected form, the 
various political doctrines that he had at various times given 
expression to : but the mere fact of viewing them in connexion 
necessarily improved their statement and bearings ; and the six 
or eight months' additional elaboration in his fertile brain could 
not but infuse freshness into the subject. 

In my estimate of Mill's genius, he was first of all a Logician, / 
and next a social j)hiIoso|)her or Politician. The Political'} 
Economy and the Representative Government constitute his 
political outcome. People will differ as to his conclusions, 
but certainly whoever wishes to judge of any matter within 
the scope of the Representative Government should first see 
what is there said upon it ; and the work must long enter 
into the education of the higher class of politicians. The ^ 
chapter on the ‘‘ Criterion of a good form of Government " 
contains an exceedingly pertinent discussion of the relation . 
bctw'een Order and Progress ; and demonstrates that Order . 
cannot be permanent without Progress ; a position in advance 
of Comte. The third chapter demolishes the fond theory 
entertained by many in the present day that the best govern- 
ment is Absolute authority in good hands ". Then comes a 
question that needs all the author’s delicacy, tact, and resource 
— Under what conditions is representative government appli- 
cable ? But his strongest point throughout is the exposition of 
the dangers and difficulties attending on Democracy. Ihis 
was one of his oldest themes in the Westminster Revieiv ; he 
has put it in every possible light, and discussed with apostolic 
ardour all the contrivances for withstanding tho tyranny of the 
majority. He took up with aviefity Mr. Hare’s scheme of 
Representation, and never ceased to urge it as the greatest 
known improvement that representative institutions are suscep- 
tible of. He dismisses Second Chambers as wholly inadequate to 
the purpose in view, however useful otherwise. The discussions 
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I am tempted here to give one of his letters to Thornton, 
belonging to the present year (i860) ; as conveying his first inf- 
pressions of the working of the change in the Government of 
India. He repeatedly adverted to the subject in the corre- 
spondence of the next few years ; and his letters will be aft^jr- 
wards of use in comparing his prophecies with the actual events. 

** Y0UC4 letter of September 19 gave me much pleasure, 
because it contained better and more encouraging accounts 
of your health, and also because it said that things were likely 
to be made pleasanter to you at the India House by changes 
in the mode of transacting business. I shall be greatly 
interested by hearing more of these changes, since, as you are 
aware, I think that the firactical goodness of a government 
dejxinds, much more than is generally sup{>DScd, on the forms 
of business. It is a comfort to hear of any changes for the 
better. Unfortunately, the deteriorations in the structure 
of the instrument of (Jovernment in detail, which I always 
feared would follow from the substitution of the traditions of 
the Government Offices for those of the India House, 
seem to be taking place still more rapidly than I looked 
for. If the Council at Calcutta is to be abolished, and a 
Cabinet of Secretaries put in its place, as the newspapers say, 
and as is too probable, the change will be almost fatal : for the 
Members of Council are the only high administrative Officers 
not dependent on the will of the Governor-General, and their 
Minutes are the only Channel through which an independent 
an4 ungarbled opinion necessarily reaches the home authorities. 
The difficulties of governing India have so much increased, 
while there is less and less wisdom employed in doing it, that 
I begin to despair of the whole subject, and almost believe that 
wc are at the beginning of" the end.^* 

It was in r86o, that he wrote his volume on Repmmiatm 
Government The state of the Reform question, which led him 
prepare his pamphlet on Reform, was the motive of the still 
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larger undertaking, his principal contribution to a Philosophy 
of Politics. He says in the Preface, that the chief novelty of 
the volume is the bringing together, in a connected form, the 
various political doctrines that he had at various times given 
expression to : but the mere fact of viewing them in connexion 
necessarily improved their statement and bearings ; and the six 
or eight months’ additional elaboration in his fertile brain could 
not but infuse freshness into the subject. 

In my estimate of Mill’s genius, he was first of all a Logician, j 
and next a social philosopher or Politician. The Political \ 
Economy and the Representative Government constitute his 
political outcome. People will differ as to his conclusions, 
but certainly whoever wishes to judge of any matter within 
the scope of the Representative Governmait should first see 
what is there said upon it ; and the work must long enter 
into the education of the higher class of politicians. The 
chapter on the “ Criterion of a good form of Government ” 
contains an exceedingly pertinent discussion of the relation 
betw'een Order and Progress ; and demonstrates that Order 
cannot be perm.anent without Progress ; a position in advance 
of Comte. The third chapter demolishes the fond theory 
entertained by many in the present day that the best govern- 
ment is “ Absolute authority in good hands Then comes a 
question that needs all the author’s delicacy, tact, and resource 
— Under what conditions is representative government appli- 
cable } But his strongest point throughout is the exposition of 
the dangers and difficulties attending on Democracy. This 
was one of his oldest themes in the Westminster Revieiv ; he 
has put it in every possible light, and discussed with apostolic 
ardour all the contrivances for withstanding tho tyranny of the 
majority. He took up w'ith avitfity Mr. Hares scheme of 
Representation, and never ceased to urge it as the greatest 
known improvement that representative institutions are suscep- 
tible of. He dismisses Second Chambers as wholly inadequate to 
the purpose in view, however useful otherwise. The discussions 



HAiritTON’S PHILOSOPHY. 


1849-1872. 


Tl$ 

on the proper functions of the L0C4I Governing Bodies, on De- 
pendencies, and on Federations, are all brinoful of good political 
thinking. He passes by the subject of Hereditary Monarchy. 
Both he and Grote were republicans in i)rinciplc, but they re- 
garded the monarchy as preferable to the exposing of the highest 
dignity of the state to competition. From my latest conversations 
with Mill^ I think he coincided in the view that sim[)le Cabinet 
Government would be the natural substitute for Monarchy. 

In 1861, he began to turn his thoughts to a review of 
Hamilton's Philosophy. Writing to me in November, he says, 
“ I mean to take up Sir William Hamilton, and try if I am 
make an article on him for the lie chose the 

Westminster whew he wanted free room for his elbow. * He. soon 
abandoned the idea of an article. In DecemiKT he said I 
have now studicxl all Sir W. Hamilton's works [)retty thoroughly, 
and see my way to most of what I have gca to say resj)eciing 
him. But I have given up the idea of doing it in anything less 
than a volume. Tiie great ret ommendation of thi> project is, 
that it will enable me to supply what was prudently kft deficient 
in the and to do the kind of servic e w hi< h 1 am capable 
of to rational psychology, namely, to its Polemik'' 

A month before, he had written to riiornton, in terms that 
showed how' well he liad recovered his luitutal buoyant spirits, 
knd his enjoyment of life. 

“ Life here is uneventful, and feels like a perpetual holiday. 
Ills one of the great [irivileges of advanced ci\di;ation, tliat 
while keeping out of the turmoil and depressing wear of life, 
one can have brought to one’s doors all that is agreeable or 
stimulating in the activities of the outward world, by newspajicrs, 
new booki 5 , {leriodicals, &d It is, in truth, too self-indulgent 
a life for any one to allow himself whose duties lie among his 
fellow-beings, unless, as is fortunately the case with me, they 
are mostly such as can be better fulfilled at a distance from 
Ibek society, than in the midst of it” 
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He was interrupted for a time by the events in America. In 
January, 1862, he wrote in Fraser his paper on the Civil War. 
He expected it to give great offence, and to be the most 
hazardous thing for his influence that he had yet done. 

After spending the summer in a tour in Greece and Asia 
Minor, he wrote again on the American Question, in a review 
of Cairnes’s book in the Westminster. This done, he set to the 
Hamilton^ which was the chief part of his occupation for the 
next two years. His interruptions were— the article on John 
Austin in the Edinburgh.^ in Oct., 1863, the two articles on 
Comte to the end of 1864, and the revision of the Political 
Economy. 

I had a great deal of correspondence with him while he was 
engaged with Hamilton. He read ail Hamilton’s writings three 
times over ; and all the books that he thought in any way re- 
lated to the subjects treated of. Among other things, he wrote 
me a long criticism of Perrier^ s Institutes. “ I thought Terrier’s 
book quite sui generis when I first read it, and I think so more 
than ever after reading it again. His system is one of pure 
scepticism, very skilfully clothed in dogmatic language.’’ He 
w'as much exercised u])on the whole subject of Indestructibility 
of Force. His reading of Spencer, Tyndall, and others, landed 
him in a host of difficulties, which I did what I could to clear 
up. His picture of Hamilton grew darker as he want on; 
chiefly from the increasing sense of his inconsistencies. He 
often wished that Hamilton was alive to answer for himself. 

I W'as not prepared for the degree in which this complete 
acquaintance lowers my estimate of the man and of his specu- 
lations. I did not expect to find them a mass of contradictions. 
There is scarcely a point of importance on which he does not 
hold conflicting theories, or profc%s doctrines which suppose 
one theory while he himself holds another. It almost goes 
against me to write so complete a demolition of a brother 
philosopher after he is dead, not having done it while hf was 
alive,” 
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During my stay in London in the summer of 1864, he showed 
me the finished MS. of a large part of the book. I offered a. 
variety of minor suggestions, and he com])leted the work for the 
press the same autumn. 

Of the many topics comprised in the volume, I shall advert 
only to one or two of the [>rincipai. After following Flamilton’s 
various theories through ten chaplerN, he advances liis own 
positive view of the Belief in an Iv.xternal World. Having 
myself gone over the siime ground, I wish to remark on what 
is [X’culiar in his treatment of the (|ue^tion. 

I give him full (Tcdit for his urK'omproinising Idealism, and 
for his varied and forcible exposition of it. In this respect he 
has laboured to etlucate the thinking public in what I regarrl 
a.s the truth. But in looking at his analysis in detail, while 
I admit he has seized the more iinjjori.uu things, I do not 
exactly agree with him either as to the order of statement, or as 
to the relative .stress put upon the various elements of the Object 
and Subject distinction. 

In the first place, I would remark on tlie omission of the 
quality of AVyAA/z/o; and of the mus( ular energies as a whole, 
from his delineation of the objer t or external world In this 
jiarticular, usage and auth(»rity are against him, to begin with. 
The connexion of an External World with the JVimary Qualities 
ha.s been so long prevalent, that surely there must be some reason 
or plausibility in it. His own father and Mansel are equally 
emphatic in setting forth Resistance as the foundation fact of 
Externality. Mill him.self, however, allows no pla<X‘ for Resis- 
tance in his psyf.hologiral theory. In a sejiarate chapter on the 
Primary Qualities of Matter, he deals with Extension and 
Resistance, as products of muscular sen.sibility, and as giving us 
our notions of Matter, but thinks that simple tactile sensi- 
bility mingles with resistance, and plays a.s great a part as the 
purely muscular ingredient ; thus frittering away the supposed 
antithesis of muscular energy and passive sensibility. Now, 
for my own part, I incline to.the usage and opinion of our pre- 
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decessors in putting forward the contrast of active energy and 
jDassive feeling as an important constituent of the subject and 
object distinction; and, if it is to be admitted at all, I am 
disix)sed to begin with it, instead of putting it last as Mr. 
Spencer does, or leaving it out as Mill does. It does not give 
all that is implied in Matter, but it gives the nucleus of the 
composite feeling, as well as the fundamental an^ defining 
attribute. 

The stress of Mill’s exposition rests on the fixity of order in 
our sensations, leading to a constancy of recurrence, and a belief 
in that constancy, which goes the length of assuming independent 
existence. Although he shows a perfect mastery of his position, 
I do not consider that he has done entire justice to it, from not 
carrying along with him- the full contrast of the objective and 
the subje(‘tive--the .Sensation and the Idea. Indeed, the 
exposition is too short for the theme ; the reader is apt to be 
satisfied with the portable phrase — “permanent possibility of 
sensation,” which helps him to one vital part of the case, but 
does not amount to a satisfactory equivalent for an External 
and Independent World. There would have been more help 
in an expression dwelling upon the “ common to all,” in con- 
trast with the “special to me,” to use one of Terrier’s forms of 
phraseology. 'Fliis ground of distinction is not left unnoticed 
by Mill, but it is simply mentioned. 

His chapter applying the theory to our belief in the permanent 
existence of Mind is, I think, even more subtle than the pre- 
ceding one on Matter. The way of disposing of Reid’s diffi- 
culty about the existence of his fellow-creatures is everything 
that I could wish. It is when, in the concluding paragraph, 
he lays down, as final and inexplicable, the Belief in Memory, 
that I am unable to agree with hinf. This position of his has 
been much dwxdt upon by the thinkers opposed to him. It 
makes him appear, after all, to be a transcendentalist like 
themselves, differing only in degree. For myself, I never 
could see where his difficulty lay, or what moved him to say 
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that the belief in memory is incomprehensible or essentially 
irresolvable The precise nature of Belief is no doubt invested 
with very peculiar delicacy, but, whenever it shall be cleared up, 
we may very fairly sup|X)sc it capable of accounting for the 
belief that a certain state now past as a sensation, but present 
as an idea, was once a sensation, and is not a mere product of 
thought Of imagination. ( Cf. The Emotions and the Willy 3rd. 
edit., p. 532.) 

I may make a |xis$ing observation on the cha[)ter specially 
devoted to ManseFs Limits of Rcli^ous Thought. It is a con- 
siderable digression in a work devoted to Hamilton ; but 
Mansels book touched Mill to the quick ; in private, he called 
it a ‘‘loathsome” book. His combined argumentative and 
passionate style rises to its utmost iiciglit. Manse! sarcastically 
descrilxxi his lamous ( Inuax—• ** to hell I will go — as an exhi- 
bition of taste and temper. I'liat j massage was scarcely what 
Grote called it, a Promethean defiant e of Jove, inasmuch as the 
fear of hell never had a place in Mill’s l)o>om : it sprang from 
the strength of his feelings coining the strongest attainable 
image to give them vent. 

Mill could not help adverting to Hamilton's very strong and 
paradoxical assertion.^ about ]‘'ree-Wil} ; hut, as he never clalx>- 
rates a consecutive ex[H>sition of the (juestion, I doubt the 
propriety of making these assertions a text for discussing it at 
full. Mills chapter is either too much or too little ; too much 
as regards his auiltor, too little as regards the suijject. I'he 
connexion of Punishment with Free-will should l)e allowed only 
under protest ; the legitimacy and the limits of punishtuent 
make a distinct inquiry. Punishment, psycliologically viewed, 
as.sumes that men recoil from pain ; there may he other springs 
of action besides pain or pleSsurc ; but as regards such, both re- 

• Gfolc thought that the phraje was an echo of something occurring in 

Ben Jonson ; where a military captain s iraplidi olxnlicnce is crowned by the 
IHustraiion— “ 1'cll him to go to hell, to heU he wilt go 1 have never got any 
clue to the ]:dace. 
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ward and punishment are irrelevant. I think Mill very successful 
in showing that moral good and evil are noways bound up 
with the question of the Will. He is not too strong in his 
remonstrance against Hamilton’s attempt to frighten people into 
Free-Will by declaring that the existence of the Creator hangs 
upon it. It was quite in Hamilton’s way to destroy all the 
other arguments in favour of a doctrine that he espoused, in 
order to give freer course to his own. He damages the advocacy 
of Free-Will by his slashing antinomy of the two contrary 
doctrines. It is certainly a clearing of the ground, if nothing 
more, to affirm, as he does so strongly, that “a determination 
by motives cannot escape from necessitation Such admis- 
sions give an opponent some advantage, but only as respects 
him individually. I'he general controversy, however, must 
proceed on di/ftTcnt lines from his, and hence the waste of 
strength in following his lead. 

Hamilton’s attack on the study of Mathematics was a 
batter)' of learned quotations intended to confound Whewell 
and Cambridge. It is not very convincing; it hardly even 
docs what Mill thinks hostile criticism tends to do, 
namely, to bring out the half-truth neglected by the other side. 
It was not worth while to write so long a chapter in reply ; but 
Idill, partly from what he learnt from Comte, and partly from 
his own logical studies, had a pat answer to every one of 
Hamilton’s })oints. Most notable, in my view, is the paragraph 
about the disastrous influence of the mathematical method of 
Descartes on all subse(]uent speculation. He seems there to 
say that the d priori s])irit has been chielly kept up by the 
example of Mathematics. Now, I freely admit that the axioms 
of mathematics have been the hivourite illustration of Intuition ; 
but there is no certainty that, in tlte absence of that example, 
Intuitionisrn would not have had its full swing during the last 
two centuries. Mill admits that the crudity of Bacon’s Induc- 
tive canons had an equally bad effect on English speculation ; 
but all this shows simply that error is the parent of error. 
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The two subjects taken up while the Hamilton was still in 
hand — ^John Austin and Comte—deserve to be ranked among 
the best of his minor compsitions. I'he “Austin" article 
took him back to his early days when he worked with Bcntliam 
and attended the lectures of Austin at University College. It 
does not seem to contain much originality, but it is a logical 
treat. 'I'he two “ Comte ’’ articles are still more valuable, as 
being Mill's contribution to the elucidation of (‘oiiUe s Philo- 
sophy. It will Ixi long ere an ccjually searching and dispas- 
sionate e-'jtiinate of Co!nte l>e given to the world ; indeed, no 
one can again combine the same qualirications for the work. 

The publication of the llawilton in the sf>ring of 1865 was 
followed by a crowd of events. Mill had already embarked on 
an article on Crote’s yy<7/<^, which had lalel) aj^peared. He had 
arranged with his publisher for chea[) rt prints of the Political 
Economy, the Liberty^ and the Rtprcsaiiativc Government 
Then came the ro(juisition to stand for Westminster, by which 
his name bla/ed out into a sudden notoriety, under which the 
cheap volumes went off like wildfire, while there was an 
increased demand for the His letter, anmnincing his 

compliance with the requisition on certain roiuliiions, was a 
surprise. It was scarcely to be expetted that he could feel 
himself “ honoured " by Ijcing elected to Parliament, in the 
maturity of his great reputation. Perhaps wc must go farther 
back to account for his ready compliance. He had fell it 
acutely, a.s a disadvantage of his l>eing j)Iaccd in the India 
House, that he could not enter [Parliament ; and again, in the 
days when he was heading the philosophic radicals, he was 
conscious of the weakness of his position in not being himself 
in the House of Commons* He had not yet ceased to be a 
practical politician, although he had become many things 
besides ; and the long slumbering idea of being in Parliament 
was suddenly wakened into life. His anticipation of success 
in the election was not sanguine; but his supporters were 
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enthusiastic, and his appearance at the meetings of the electors 
.procured daily accessions to his cause. He had been hitherto 
very little seen by the public : and neither friends nor foes had 
any adequate conception of his resources and his readiness as a 
speaker. Above all things, the attempts to entrap him by 
cunningly devised questions most signally recoiled upon the 
authors. 

Plalf of his year for the next three years was given up 
to attendance in the House and engrossment with public 
questions. I am not about to criticize his career as a member 
of Parliament. The })art of the Autobiography where he is 
perhaps most self-complacent, is what relates to his speeches 
and doings in that capacity. He set a good example of perfect 
party loyalty, combined with the assertion of difference of 
opinion on particular questions. For a number of years his 
relations with Mr. Gladstone had been far more cordial and 
intimate than the outer world was aware of. His idea of venti- 
lating questions that had as yet scarcely any supporters, appears 
to me to be carried to an extreme. He was not an orator 
physically \ but he composed and delivered speeches possessing 
all the qualities of his published writings; that is to say, original 
in thought, powerfully reasoned, and full of passionate lire when 
the occasion demanded. 

In the six months’ recess he carried on his philosophical and 
other writings. In the autumn and winter of 1865, he had to 
finish his long article on Plato^ on which he bestowed great 
pains, having taken the trouble to re-read the whole of Plato in 
the original. To the reader of Grote, the article does not 
impart much that is absolutely new ; but, Plato being an early 
subject of his as well as of his father’s, his haadling has fresh- 
ness and gusto. * 

The extraordinary stimulus given to the sale of his books 
prematurely exhausted the current edition of the Logic ; and it 
had been his intention to revise it for the next edition (the ^ 
Sixth). This had to be seen to, along with the Plato,” during 
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the same recess. His revision, on this occasion, partly consisted 
in improving the ** Induction '' by new examples. I referred 
him to Brown Sdcjuard’s interesting research on Cadaveric 
Rigidity, and induced him to read the same author’s volume of 
Researches on the Nervous System. I also obuined from 
Thomas Graham a complete set of his researches on Gases and 
Liquids pointing his attention to what I thought most avail- 
able. It was in this edition that he first coinhated Mr. Spencer's 
dot:trine of I’he Inconceivability of the 0 [)po.site ” as a test 
of truth. 

The same winter recess was not allowed to conclude without 
another distraction. The students of St. Andrews had, without 
asking his leave, elected him Lord Recti ir. On its being 
announced to him, he wishecl to dec line. This, however, was 
not easy alter the thing was d<jne ; and he accepted on the 
understanding that he was not to deliver the Rec torial Addre.ss 
till next year. 

Meantime, his letters to me were full of the notices that had 
come out on the Hamilton, When the session of 1866 was 
concluded, after a tour in the Alps and Pyrenees, he settled 
down at Avignon to write his Address fur St. Andrews, and to 
answer the attacks on Hamilton for the third edition ; both 
which feats he accomplished before the ojiening of the session 
of 1S67. 

The St. Andrews Ad(lre.ss was a very lengthened performance; 
its delivery lasted three hours. It aimed at a complete survey 
of the Higher Education. Its absolute value is considerable ; 
but in relation to the time, place, and circumstances, I consider 
it to have been a mistake. Mill had taken it into his head that ’ 
the Greek and Roman classics had been too hardly pressed by 
the votaries of science, and were in some danger of being ex- 
cluded from the higher teaching ; and he occupies nearly half 
of the address in vindicating their importance. The second half 
is a vigorous enforcement of the claims of Science. 
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' The performance was a failure, in my opinion, for this simple 
reason, that he had no conception of the limits of a University 
curriculum. The Scotch Universities have been distinguished 
for the amount of study comprised in their Arts Degree. Mill 
would have them keep up the Ckssics intact, and even raise 
their standard ; he would also include a complete course of the 
Primary Scicnces—Mathematics, Physics, Chemistr)^ Physio- 
logy, Logic, and Psychology— to which he would add Political 
Economy, Jurisprudence, and International Law. Now at 
present the obligatory sciences are Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. If he had consulted 
me on this occasion, I should have endeavoured to impress 
upon him the limits of our possible curriculum, and should 
have asked h‘.n to arbitrate between the claims of Literature 
and Science, so as to make the very most of our time and 
means. He would then have had to balance Latin and Greek 
against Cliemistry, Physiology, and Jurisprudence ; for it is quite 
certain that both these languages would have to be dropped 
absolutely, to admit his extended science course. In that case 
he would have been more careful in his statements as to the 
Greek and Latin languages. He would not have put these 
languages as synonymous with “literature^’; and he would 
have made much more allowance for translations and ex- 
positions through the modern languages. He would have 
found that at the present day we have other methods of cor- 
recting the tendency to mistake words for things than learning 
any two or three additional languages. He would not have 
assumed that our pupils are made all “ to think in Greek ” ; 
nor would he have considered it impossible to get at the sources 
of Greek and Roman History witl^out studying the languages. 

If he had had a real opponent, he would not have given the 
authority of his name to the assertion that Grammar is “ ele- 
mentary Logic”. His mode of speaking of the style of the 
^incient writers, to my mind at least, is greatly exaggerated. 

“ Look at an oration of Demosthenes ; there is nothing in it 
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which calls attention to itself as style at all." ** The Athenians 
do not cry out— What a splendid speaker, but— Let us march' 
against Philij)." also gives way to the common remark 
that the teaching of Latin and Greek could be so much im* 
proved as to make it an inconsiderable draft upon a pupil’s 
energies. On this point he had no experience to go u[)on but 
his own, end that did not support his fK)sition. 

In the sc'ientific departments he carries out strictly the 
Comte hierarchy of the fundamental sciences, and, in this 
respect, the address was valuable as against tlie misdiievous 
praf'tice of culling out a science from the middle of the series, 
say Chemistry, and prescribing it by itself tt) the exclusion of its 
forerunners in the hierarchy. While ho speaks fairly and well 
on the Mathematical and Physical S< ierKes, his remarks on the 
Moral and Political display, as usual, tlic master's hand Me 
next goes on to talk of Free 'I'hought, on which lie maintains 
a somewhat impracticable ideal for our Universities'. From 
Science he proieeds to Art, and enforces a fav(;uriie theme 
— the subservience of JWry to Virtue and Morality. One 
feels that on this to}»ic a little more discrimination was necessary; 
art being a very wide word. His conclusion was a enkmirt 
** I do not attempt to instigate you by the prospect of tiirect 
rewards, either earthly or heavenly ; the less we think about 
being rewarded in cither way, the kltcr for us." 

In the reception given to the Address, he was most struck 
with the vociferous applause of the Divinity studetUs at the 
Free-thought passage. He was privately thanked by others 
among the hearers for this part 

The Third Edition of the Hamilton contained replies to the 
host of critics that had assailed it. The additional scope given 
to the authors polemical ability greatly enhanced the interest of 
the book. In answering the attacks made on his criticism of 
Hamilton's doctrines on the Relativity of Knowledge and Philo- 
sophy of the Conditioned, as well as in the reply to Mansel on 
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Religion, he showed to considerable advantage. In defending 
.the Psychological Theory of the Belief in an External World, 
he grap])led with the stock arguments against Idealism. He 
made least way in the Free-Will controversy ; affording, as I 
think, a confirmation of the impropriety of carrying on so many 
distinct questions together. 

His next literary project was the editing his father’s Analysis. 
This was commenced in the recess of 1867, and finished in the 
following year, being brought out early in 1869. He called it “a 
very great relief from its extreme unlikeness to parliamentary 
work, and to parliamentary semi-work, or idleness I had ne- 
cessarily a long correspondence with him on the allocation of 
topics ; but each of us took our own line in regard to the 
doctrines. Coincidence of view was the rule , the discrepancy 
seldom wont beyond the mode of statement, the chief exception 
being the topic of Ilelief d'he work contains perhaps the best 
summary of his p.syclu)logical opinions, although the Hamilton 
shows them in the more stirring shape of polemics. 

Before this work came out, his Parliamentary career was at 
an end. The circumstances that led to his defeat in the election 
of 1868 are detailed by himself. They included the singular 
indiscretion of his allowing his subscription to Mr, Bradlaugh to 
be made public before his own election day ; very unlike his 
usual circumspectncss. His apology is somewhat lame ; and 
does not take account of the fact that he was contesting the seat 
in the interest of other people and at their expense. So ener- 
getically did the opposition ply the weapon thus put into their 
hands, that they may have owed their success to it alone. 
Although on public grounds he rogretted being no longer in 
Parliament, he was not sorry to resume his quiet and his leisure 
for other work. 


The pamphlet entitled England and Ireland, brought out in 
9A 
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the beginning of 1868, declared, as he says, his whole mind on 
the subject of Ireland —chiefly as regarded the Lind — and k 
couched in very strong language indeed. He believed that this 
{ximphlet helped to determine Mr. (Gladstone to commence his 
Irish Legislation with the Church, leaving the Lind to a later 
operation. 

The year 1869, his first year of release, s.iw the publication 
of his last book— Sul'jCiiiiJi of ll'ofnori, together with the 
two first articles in his fourth volume of Dissor/d/ioris— 
** Endowment^,’' and “ Jeibour and its claims,’' a review of Mr. 
Thornton s wc^rk on that subject. 

The volume on the Sdha'fiou of Uomen, he tells us, was first 
written in r86r. It wa.s. he ‘•ays, a joint p-rorludion ; portions 
were written by Mi>s Tavlor, while his share was the result of 
innumerable ennva. rvU.ion^ and discussions with his wife. How- 
ever the merits l»e partitioned, it is a liook of very marked 
character. It is tlie most >iJ‘'tained e\}H)sitirm of Mills life-long 
thcme-“lhe abides of power. The extent of the illustration 
and the emjdixsis of the language render it the best extant 
homily tm the e\il.sof subjection in general; wliile the same 
arts arc maintained in dealing with the applitalion to the dis- 
abilities of women, d'liis rase, wliich of ail others most engaged 
his feelings, is. I think, the one instance where he may be 
charged with f)vxTs! raining. In diMiissing political freedom at 
large, he is always siiftieieraly alive to the necessities of govern- 
ment ; in the present CjUestion, he Ic-ads us to siij)pose that the 
relations of men and women lietween themselves may work 
upon a purely voluntary principle. He abstains here and else- 
where from advocating divorce pure and simple, because of 
the complications attending the question : while he does 
not show what is the remedy when a man and a woman, 
united by the marriage lx)nd, are unable to co-operate as equal 
partners. 

His handling of the mental equality of the sexes is, to my 
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mind, open to exception. In the intensity of his special plead- 
ing on this question, he hardly avoids contradicting himself; 
while he postulates a degree of equality that does not chime in 
with the experience of the least biassed observers. He grants 
that women are physically inferior, but seems to think that 
this does not affect tiieir mental powers. He never takes 
account of the fact, that the large diversion of forcj^ for the 
procreative function must give some general inferiority in all 
things where that does not come in, unless women are made 
on the wliole much stronger than men. In an allusion to his 
experience of the Independent States of India, he tells us that 
in three cases out of four, if a superior instance of good 
government occurs, it is in a woman’s reign ; which looks like 
the fallacy of proving too much. 

Without entering into an argument with him on his equality 
view, I expressed my doubts as to the expediency of putting 
this more strongly than people generally would be willing to 
accept; inasmuch as the equality of rights did not presuppose 
absolute C(|iiality of faculties. He replied with much warmth, 
contending tliat the day of a temporizing policy was past ; that 
it w'ns necessary to show, not simply that the removal of 
restrictions would leave things as they are, but that many 
women are really capable of taking advantage of the higher 
openings. And further, he urged, it was necessary to stimu- 
late the aspirations of women themselves, so as to obtain proofs 
from experience as to what they could do. 

In Sir James Stcplien’s work, the question of the Subjection 
of Women undergoes a very full handling ; and the conclusions 
reached are of course entirely different from Mill’s. This is his 
remark in introducing the subject : — 

might give in proof or illiistnAion of this the whole of his 
essay on the Subjection of Women, a work from which I 
dissent from the first sentence to the last, but which I will 
consider on the present, occasion only with reference to the 
particular topic of equality, and as the strongest distinct illus- 
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tration known to me of what is perhaps one of the strongest, 
and what appears to me to be by far the most ignoble anj^ 
mischievous of all the popular feelings of the age.” 

Sir James’s concessions, however, are important : — 

** I freely admit that in many particulars the stronger party 
has in this, as in other cases, abused his strength, and made 
rules for his supjxised advantage, which in fact arc greatly to 
the injur}’ of both parties. It is needless to say anything in 
detail of the stupid coarseness of the laws about the effects of 
marriage on property, laws which might easily he replaced by 
a general statutor)^ marriage settlement analogous to those 
which every f)rudent person makes who has anything to settle. 
As to acts of violence against women, by all means make the 
Law on this head as severe as it can be made witlumt defeating 
itself. As to throwing o[)en to women the one or two cm> 
ployments from which they are at present excluded, it is rather 
a matter of .sentiment than of practical im[)ortarH:e." 

A considerable porti()n of his labours during the last three 
years of his life was given to the Land Question, which he 
greatly helped to mature for future settlement. Under this 
movement he renewed his former fight for f^easant properties, 
and slatted the new heresy of the unearned increment. It was 
his pride to co-operate in all these questions with the working 
classes and their leaders, and, had he lived, he would have been 
of unspeakable value as a mediator in the inqjcnding struggles 
between labour and capital, and between the working jwpulation 
generally and the heads of political parties. He would not, how- 
ever, I think, ever have been a working-men’s champion on their 
own lines. He would not have held out any tempting l)ribe of 
immediate amelioration s\\ch as to inspire the highest efforts of 
the existing generation. His most sanguine hopes were of a very 
slow progress in all things ; with the sole exception, perhaps, 
of the equality-of*women question, on which his feelings went 
farther than on any other. 
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Crete died in June, 1871, Mill disliked his being buried in 
tlie Abbey, but of course attended the funeral He resisted 
the proposal that he should be one of the pall-bearers, and gave 
way only under great pressure. As he and I walked out together, 
his remark was — “ In no very long time, I shall be laid in the 
ground with a very different ceremonial from that” * He seemed 
to be now conscious of a break-up in his physical systM. He 
had in the course of the next two years several prostrating attacks, 
but with marvellous recoveries. His last illness, as is well known, 
was due to a local endemic disease. Three days before his death, 
he had walked fifteen miles on a botanical excursion. There 
was evidently still a reserve of power in his constitution, which 
might have tided him over several more years of useful work, 
but could not carry him through a malignant infection. 

The posthumous Essays on Religion do not correspond with 
what we should have expected from him on that subject. 
Never, so far as I know, did he give any hint of wishing or 
attempting to re-construct a system of theism on a scientific 
basis. In one sentence in the Hamilton he spoke approvingly 
of the argument from Design, but laid more stress on its 
persuasiveness than on its soundness. The Autobiography 
represented his attitude towards Religion as pure negation, or 
nescience, just as his father’s had been. 

The Essay on Nature paints the world black enough, and 
from that he was not likely to rise to a flattering estimate of 
Nature’s God. I think he should have widened his survey 
considerably, before pronouncing as he does. For, although 
there are good grounds for many of his statements of fact, the 
case is by no means complete. his own showing in other 
places, many happy lives have been passed in the world as we 

♦ It so happened, however, that a prayer was delivered at his own interment, 
by the protestant pastor at Avignon, who thereby got himself into trouble, from 
Mill's known scepticism, and had to write an exculpation in the local news- 
paper. Mill had made a friend of this pastor, a very intelligent and liberal- 
minded man. 
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f find it, and he looked forward to a time when happiness might 
be the rule instead of the exceptioa I should have expected 
him to push the analysis of the ciuses of evil a step fiuthcr ; 
namely, first, to the inadc(|uacy of man’s intellectual force to 
cope with the obscurities of nature, and next to the want of 
ability to counteract known causes of mischief. A remark that 
he once made regarding his own temperament, is a part of the 
case in considering nature ; he said, in answer to some gloomy 
utterance of Grote’s, that with himself the difficulty was not so 
much to realize pleasure as to keej) off pain ; and it is the fad 
that there are many pleasurable rcsoun fs in the world, if we 
could only submerge the attendant miseries. Jlis exposure of 
the insuificienry of Nature as is pure logic, aiul in that 

he was not likely to be wanting. 1'lie so-called Light of Nature 
is mere darkness; while we are often notoriously incapable of 
following the light we have. We arc only just beginning to 
track the secrets of disease ; including the forms of pestilence 
that from time to time commit wliolesalc ravages alike upon 
man and beast. 

The Essay on the of Rdi^^ion is a farther illustration 

of his old theme ^in the Utilitarinnhm) as to the sufficiency of 
the sanctions and motives of the present life for sustaining, not 
only the inferior moral virtues, but also the elevated sentiments 
of mankind He here puts forward a sort of Religion of 
Humanity, constructed on the basis of men s amiable feelings 
towards one another. 'Fo this he had been led, I have no 
doubt> in the first instance, by Comte, although tlie filling-up 
k his own. 

But by far the most laboured of the Essap is the last- 
uniting a destructive and a constructive T/idsm. The de- * 
structive part is in accord^hce with all his antecedents ; it is 
the constructive part that we were not prepared for. It was 
indeed quite compatible with his warm human symjxithies, and 
with his long-standing doctrine that every creed is likely to 
contain some portion of truth; that he should try to ascertain 
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what there was in religion to commend it to the best minds 
among its adherents: our doubt would have been whether, after 
painting the world in such gloomy hues, he could set up a Deity 
that would replace, in the hearts of men, the one that he under- 
took to destroy. Religion, we know, is exceedingly variable; but 
there are some things in it not easy to dispense with. Until 
the advent of the modern sentimental Theism, it ha« usually 
contained the idea of authority and subjection— the prescription 
of duties with rewards and punishments attached to them. 
Men’s deities in all early ages had to be propitiated as powers 
capable of evil at least, if not also of good In pure 
Monotheism, the unbounded beneficence of the Deity has been 
an indispensable attribute, in spite of the difficulties attending 
it. Plato insisted that this belief should be supported by state 
|>enalties ; and we know how essential it is regarded in the pre- 
sent day by those of the Theists that do not acce])t revelation. 
All these points of support Mill dispensed with; while working 
upon the idea, so repugnant to the religious worshipper, of 
putting a logical limitation and restriction on the great object 
of worship. A Being that would not interfere to do us either 
harm or good can scarcely excite in us any strong regards ; at 
least until we have undergone a new education. The supposed 
limitations of his power, besides being strangely at variance with 
the undeniable vastness and complex adjustment of the world, 
would seem fatal to his ascendency in our minds. 

The speculation is equally precarious as regards a future life. 
Mill hardly does justice to the natural difficulties of reproducing 
human existence, after death, for an eternal duration ; and yet 
casts doubts on the omnipotence of the Power that is to perform 
the miracle. 

Seeing that the only argument for Theism that Mill put any 
value upon, was the argument from Design, it is unfortunate 
that he should have considered nine pages sufficient for its 
discussion. The handling is not only short, but extremely 
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unsatisfactory. It is what we might suppose to be the first of 
the three redactions that all his writings went through ; a mere* 
rough note, to be worked up in one or two subse{|uent elabora- 
tions. His attemj)t to show that the argument rises ai)ove 
Analog)' into the sphere of Induction is not, ns I conceive, a 
logical success ; at least, it stands in need of a miK:h more 
detailed justification. He ought manifestly to have disposed of 
the objections advanced by Hume and Kant respectively: in 
so doing, he would have made his own j>osition cli.Mrer, if 
not stronger. He very properly introduc es into the case the 
Ginons of Induction, strictly so called, and tlie conditions (first 
distinctly stated by himself) of |)roof from Analogy ; he ought 
farther to have brought into play his dt marine of what ctmsti- 
tutes a logical Hypotltesis, and have shown the bearings of this 
u|K)n the supposed Anthropomorphic origin of the Universe. 

Both his 'rheisrn and his estimate of Christianity as founded 
on the character of (,’hrist, are concessions to the existing 
j Theology ; and, as is usual in such cases, the im h has been 
j stretched to an ell. As regards the bcnefuial influence that 
may continue to be exerted by our contemplation of Jesus 
Christ, I quote a few sentences as the groundwork of some 
remarks. 

** Above all, the most valuable part of the enert on the 
character which Christianity h;is produced by holding up in a 
Divine Person a standard of excellence and a model for imita- 
tion, is available even to the absolute unbeliever and can never 
more be lost to humanity. For it is Christ, rather than (Jod, 
whom Christianity has held up to believers as the i>attern of 
perfection for humanity. It is the God incarnate, more than 
the God of the Jews or of Nature, who being idealised has 
taken so great and salutar)* a hold on the modern mind. And 
whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, 
Christ is still left ; a unique figure, not more unlike all his 
precursors than all hLs followers, even those who had the direct 
benefit of his personal teaching. It is of no use to say that 
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Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not historical and that we 
know not how much of what is admirable has been superadded 
by the tradition of his followers. The tradition of followers 
suffices to insert any number of marvels, and may have inserted 
all the miracles which he is reputed to have wrought. But 
who among his disci[)les or among their proselytes was capable 
of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus or of imagining the 
life and character revealed in the Gospels ? Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not St Paul, whose character 
and idiosyncrasies were of a totally different sort.” 

“ But about the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of 
personal originality combined with profundity of insight, which, 
if we abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific precision 
where something very different was aimed at, must place the 
Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have 
no belief in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of ] 
sublime genius of whom our species can boast. When this ; 
pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities of probably 
the greatest moral reformer, and martyr to that mission, who 
ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made 
a bad choice in pitching on this man as the ideal representative 
and guide of humanity ; nor, even now, would it be easy, even 
for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtue from the abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour 
so to live that Christ would approve our life. When to this we 
add that, to the conception of the rational sceptic, it remains a 
possibility that Christ actually was what he supposed himself to 
be — not God, for he never made the smallest pretension to that 
character and would probably have thought such a pretension 
as blasphemous as it seemed to th^ men who condemned him 
—but a man charged with a special, express, and unique com- 
mission from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue; we 
may well conclude that the influences of religion on the charac- 
ter which will remain after rational criticism has done its utmost 
sgainst the evidences of religion, are well worth preserving, and 
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that what they lack in direct strength as compared with those 
of a firmer belief, is more than compensated by the greater 
truth and rectitude of the morality they sanction/’ 

It seems, at fir>t glance, a hold proceeding to take to pieces 
the Christ of Chri'stianity, and to a])j)r()printe just so much of 
him as suit'i a rational c:riti<‘ism ”, Something of this kind 
has alreatly been tried by the Unitarians, but with small success, 
if that is to be measured hy the extent of popular reception. 
It would seem, in this as in other f>aris of religion, that wliat 
the rationalist disapproves of most, the multitude like l>est. 

We arc, of course, at liberty to dissent from the prevailing 
view, whi('h makes Christ a divine person. Hut to reduce a 
Deity to the human level, to rank him simply as a great man, 
and to hold ideal intenamrse with him in that capacity, is, to 
«Hiy the least of it, an incongruity. Historians and moralists 
have been accibtomed to treat with condemnation those 
monarchs that, after t>eing dethroned, have accepted in full the 
position of .suhjeds. Ihther to die, or else to withdraw into 
dignified isolation, has been accounted the only lilting termina- 
tion to the loss of royal power. So, a Dei:} dethroned should 
retire altogether from playing a part in liuman affairs, and 
remain simj^ly as an historic name. 

The point of congruity or propriety is not, as I conceive, the 
wwst objection to Mills [iroposal. The doctrines, prescriplion.s, 
or sayings of one believed to be a Hod, must all have a religious 
bearing ; they are properly adapted to men in their religious 
capacity. 'Fhcy may often refer to matters of mere worldly 
conduct, but the religious side is still a vital part of thetii. If 
religion were done away with, to the extent that Mill would have 
it, those .sayings of Christ must lose their suitability to human 
life as so transformed ** Forgive I’lat ye may be forgiven 
(by God) ” — is no longer appliaiblc. The best guidance, under 
such altered circumstances, would be that furnished by the 
wisest of purely secular teachers. Tiie same applies to Christ 
as an example. He is so to those that accept him in his own 
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proper character, and who view the world as he viewed it. In 
•a purely secular scheme of life, the ideal that he holds forth 
must seem greatly over-strained. 

Mill was, doubtless, able to slate and to give reasons for his 
own view of the plan of the universe. He was also highly 
qualified to discuss particular portions of the groundwork of 
Hjfi^prevailing creeds. I think, however, that he wa^ too little 
versed in the writings of 'i’heologians, to attack their doctrines 
with any effect. He absented himself during his whole life, 
except as a mere child, from religious services. He scarcely ever 
read a Theological book. He could not help knowing the 
main 'positions of Theology from our general literature. 
That, however, was scarcely enough for basing an attack 
upon Christianity along the whole line. Just about the 
time when the Essays on Religion appeared, Strauss’s last book, 
emailed “ The Old Faith and the New,” was published in this 
country. Anyone reading it would, I think, be struck with its 
immense su[)eriority to Mill’s work, in all but the logic and 
metaphysics. Strauss speaks like a man thoroughly at home 
with his subject. He knows both sides as a life-study can 
enable one to know them. Mill, even supposing him to be in 
the right, would not be convincing. He may puzzle opponents, 
he may compel them to change front ; still, he does not meet 
their difficulties, nor take account of what they feel to be their 
strength. Ele is not even well read in the sceptics that pre- 
ceded him. If he had studied the whole cycle of Hume’s 
argumentative treatises, so lucidly condensed by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, he might have put his case on the negative side much 
better, while he would have* been led to modify his constructive 
llieism. 

It has been said by his opponents, with some show of 
plausibility, that Mill was at bottom a religious man. Setting 
aside special dogmas, and looking only to the cheering influence 
of religion on its most favourable side — an influence that may 
be exerted in a variety of ways — we may call his aspirations and 
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hopes for a bright future to the race, a religion of humanity. 
To hold up an ideal that involves no contmiiictions to our* 
knowledge, to inspire and elate the mind, oppressed by the 
dulness and the hardships of the present life, — will be accepted 
by many as comfort of the spiritual kind, the real analogue of 
religion. And something of this effect is undoubtedly produced 
by Mill’s** later writings. With all this, however, the fact 
remain,s, that in everything characteristic of the creed of 
Christendom, he was a thorough-going negationist, lie .ad- 
mitted, neitlier its truth nor its utility. Mis estimate of its best 
side is given in the remark to a friend under domestic sorrow— 
“To my mind the only |iermaneut ralue of religion is in 
lightening the feeling of total separation which is so dreadful 
in a real grief”. 
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CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE. 

O N Mill’s general character, little remains for me to say. 

His writings, his career, his numerous critics, and last, 
but not least, his Aidobio^raphy^ have sufficiently shown what 
manner of man he was. Any additional contribution is jus- 
tifiable mainly on the supposition of enabling us better to seize 
the central features, and to make the whole more consistent 
throughout. There are, moreover, some anomalous passages in 
his life, upon which the last word has not yet been said. 

Mill had, I believe, a very fine constitution physically. His 
father’s brain was encased in an admirable framework., His 
muscle was good to the last ; and his nutritive powers failed 
only in consec|ucnce of a strain that they should never have 
been subjected to. The nervous system was habitually kept at 
a high tension all through ; this cannot be done for nothing. 

The general cast of his mental })owers was high in all the | 
regions of mind. With a predominance of Intellect, he had j 
great power of Will, and unusual depth of Feeling. He had pre- ; 
eminently the sanguiile temperament. Whenever the general, 
system was in working order, enjoyment was with him the 
natural result. He was, I think, born for a happy life, if 

he had got only tolerably fair play. It was nor the fault of' 
nature that he was so often in# the depths: his power of 
recovery attests the vital force of the system. 

There can be little hesitation as to the specialities of his 
Intellect. These were soon brought out by his early education, 
so far as books could do it. Every species of literature was 
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presented to his mind ; and, while he imbibed something of all, 
it soon became evident that science was his forte. He had an 
intellect for the abstract and the logical, out of all proportion 
to his hold of the concrete, and the poetic al. 1 1 is attempts at 
writing poetry could be little more than memory working upon 
the hooks that he had reail, while their im[)rcssion was fresh. 
He nev(g- attained to piciuresfjuencss in the smallest degree; 
he could no doubt have succeeded l>y set purpose, but he had 
other matters to attend to. He was but nuxii iately endowed 
with the fadilty of language as such ; the undoubted excellence 
of his nivnuro style was arri\ed at by a scries of efforts that 
may well be celebrated among triumphs of perseverance/ 

I think it pci haps a fortunate adjustment, to have |>osscssed 
merely enough verbal power to give adequate e\j*rcssion to his 
thoughts, and not eiKJiigh to make an artist to the extent 
occasionally realized even with great philosophers. That the 
thinking faculty, fujre and simj-le, should have the predomi- 
nating share of his intellectual force, was the < onditirm of his 
f)eculiar subtlety a thinker, idalo, Ihuon, IJcikeley, Hume, 
Ferrier, and otliers, paid for the goodness of their style, by 
some inferiority of their thoughts. Aristotle and Kant were 
perhaps at the other extreme ; their gifts of style were unajual 
to the adequate [irescntation of their ideas. 

Mill had not much memory for detail of any kind. He had 
read a vast fjunntity of history, of fa lion, of travels and inci- 
dents ; but you would not be aware of the tact from his conver- 
sation or from his writings. NeithtY in the illustration of 
doctrines, nor for figurative allusions, was he ready at repro- 
ducing facts in the concrete. He was, as a youth, well read in 
the Greek and Roman classics, but he scarcely ever made a 
happy original quotation.* By express .study, and frequent 
reference, he had amassed a .store of facts bearing on political 
or sociological doctrines ; and these he had at full command. 

The enormous devotion of his early years to book study 
interfered with his activity as an observer of facts at first liand, 
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whether in the physical, or in the mental world. He did, 
nevertheless, show a considerable wakefulness to what went on 
within his circle, yet with decided limitations. He could have 
imbibed physical facts with avidity, if his circumstances had 
^ been favourable; but his opportunities were very few. He was 
perhaps all the more disposed to notice mental and social facts; 
and it is wonderful how many oif these he took hold of, in the 
remissions of book study. Of course, the larger mass of 
sociological details had to be gathered through books ; yet a 
certain quantity of personal observation was needed as a basis 
for comprehending those that came by the other sources. His 
power of jjsydiological observation was also good, and served 
him both as a theoretical [psychologist, and as a practical philo- 
sopher, more especially in ethics, and in politics. 

We come finally to the great distinguishing feature of such a 
mind as his: the rich storage of principles, doctrines, generalities 
of every degree, over several wide departments of knowledge. 
Princi])les liad to be imbibed in copious draughts all through 
his education ; the collision, combination, harmonizing, of these 
constitutes speculative insight, and conducts to original 
thinking. To read the productions of scientific men, to enter 
into the discussion of abstract themes with kindred minds, to 
excogitate and to reduce to writing new attempts at generalising 
from the facts, — such are the exercises of the discursive or 
scientific mind ; and the natural avidity for those exercises is 
the test of the scientific endowment. Mill laid up in his 
capacious mind a variety of things ; but, with all his getting, , 
he got this special understanding — the understanding of prin- | 
ciples. If you wanted, at any time, to commend yourself to ^ 
his favourable regards, you had but to start a doctrinal dis- ' 
cussion — to bring a new logos to his view. 

With what success he plied his speculative faculty, what were 
the lines of his peculiar force, how far he rose above or fell 
below other speculators, — his books alone will testify ; and all 
of them have been freely and almost exhaustively criticized for 
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those very questions. He is generally admitted to combine 
originality and cleverness as only very few men have doncs* 
The attempts to undervalue his reputation on either head have 
met with little countenanre. 'J'ried by an absolute stan- 
dard, he may be foimd defective at points ; but who is entitled 
to cast the first stone? U'hat other speculator from the 
beginniig of philosophy ha^ lieen c(jually original, and yet 
more uniformly precise, logical, ami intelligible? He could 
split hairs with any scholastic*. He could discern Haws in the 
closest divdcctic ; or turn the llank of the most (iicumspect 
! disputant. Unless I am greatly deceived, lime will not impair 
the fas< ination of that stifnle intellect. 'I'he number of men 
thvit can handle suth wcap(ms can never lie so great as to 
render his writings a superlluity ; and, even when his doctrines 
shall have been imcrc highly vveuied ii[), by other thinkers, his 
manner of putting them will be looked bac k upon with curious 
interest. 

fie himself speaks with not unbcc'oming pride of his being 
always u|H;n to new views. To the last, he continued (he says) 
to learn and to unlearn. Of ru) man can this be slviled 
absolutely, ^'et Mill stood very high on the jamit cef receptive* 
ness. He did not shut up his mind to new imj>ressions' at forty. 
Thi.s, henvever, was merely another form of his anxiety to 
know whatever could be s;iid by any c»nc upon any cjuestion. 
Wishing always to do hi^ very best, he neglec ted no available 
means, ikfore Ircginning to fjroduce, he took ample time to 
ab-sorb; and, better than most men, hit the l)a|)py mean 
Ijctween haste and procrastination. He might have occasionally 
improved his work by a little more clalroration, but the lo.ss in 
quantity would not have been comj>en.satcd by the di/Tcrence 
in quality. 

He tells us, in connexion with his readings at Crete’s house, 
that he “ dated from these conversations my own real inaugura- 
tion as an original and independent thinker. It was also 
through them that I acquired, or very much strengthened, a 
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mental habit to which I attribute all that I have ever done, or 
• ever shall do, in speculation ; that of never accepting half- 
solutions of difficulties as complete; never abandoning a 
puzzle, but again and again returning tp it until it was cleared 
up; never allowing obscure corners of a subject to remain 
unexplored, because they did not appear important; never 
thinking that I perfectly understood any part of a subject until 
I understood the whole”. This proceeds upon a large 
assumption, namely, that he always knew when he had at- 
tained to a complete solution ; which, by the very nature of 
things, a man can seldom be quite sure of. I consider 
that he made one great stroke in his theory of the Syllogism ; 
that it was more than a half solution, but yet was not 
the whole. So, in other things. We are rarely in a posi- 
tion to say that we have finished a problem; a succession 
of thinkers is required for every great advance; and whoever 
feels he can make one step need not wait till he can make all 
the rest. The only reason for hesitation is the uncertainty 
whether it is a step. 

Another somewhat remarkable avowal in MilFs estimate of 
himself is ^ contained in the long passage {Autolm^raphy^ p. 
242), where he de.scribes the infiuence of his wife upon his 
intellectual productiveness. “ During the greater part of my 
literary life I have performed the office in relation to her, which 
from a rather early period I had considered as the most useful 
part that I was qualified to take in the domain of thought, that 
of an intcrijrcter of original thinkers, and mediator between 
them and the public; for I had always a humble opinion of 
my own powers as an original thinker, except in abstract 
science (logic, meta])hysics, and the theoretic principles of 
political economy and politics), 6ut thought myself much 
superior to most of my contemporaries in willingness and 
ability to learn from everybody ; as I found hardly any one 
who made such a point of examining what was said in defence 
of all opinions, however new or however old, in the conviction 
f loA 
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that even if they were errors there might be a substratum of 
truth underneath them, and that in any case the discovery of* 
what it was that made them j>lausible, would be a benefit to 
truth.” The parentlijsis is truly remarkable. A man is to 
think humbly of himself as an original thinker, provided his 
originality does not extend beyond Logic, Metaphysics, and 
Social Philosophy ! How many more subjects would have been 
necessary to establish the rlaim ? One would naturally suppose 
the jx>int to l>e, how much did he do in these three domains ? 
If he did everything that many of us arc willing to give him 
credit for, he was an original thinker, and had few superiors, 
and not many ecpials. Willingness to learn is a very good 
thing, and was a part of his merits and a < ondilion of his 
.success ; but it is not under all < ircumslances necessary to 
original thinking, and certainly would not of itself constitute 
originality. Unless there be dt( ided innate force, an over- 
susceptibility to otlier peoples views rather e\tingiiishes than 
promotes invention. Had Mil! been }es> di>f«^sed to learn and 
unlearn, he must, witii his pcjwer^ of mind, liave been .still an 
original thinker, although in a somewhat different way. He 
birnself contributes a curious and interesting illustration of this 
very {)oint. To my mind, the lx*st })iere of work that he ever 
did, was the Third Book of the Induction. Now, he 

tells us how' fortunate he was in having fmislicd this Book 
before reading Comte. 'J’hat is to say, unassisted invention 
gave a l)etter result than he w(mld have attained by taking 
Comte into partnership from the beginning. 

I must .still farther qualify Mills claim to receptivcnes.s, 
by adverting again to what I (onsider his greatest thcoreticiil 
errors as a .scientific thinker. I’he fir.si is- Ins doctrine of the 
natural ecjuality of men. On this subject he was, in my 
opinion, blind to a whole region of facl.s. He inherited the 
mistake from his father, and could neither learn nor unlearn, 
in regard to it. The other error wa,s perhaps less to be won-<^ 
dered at ; 1 mean the disregard of the physical conditions of 
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pur mental life. He might have educated himself out of this 
• error, but he never did. I do not mean to say that he made 
no allowances for the physical element of our being ; my con- 
: tention is, that he did not allow what every competent physio- 
,i logist would now affirm to be the facts. I am afraid that, on 
both these errors, his feelings operated in giving his mind 
a bias. Whatever be the explanation, the effect was practically 
injurious. 

‘ In common with his father, Sir Walter Scott, and many 
others, he held that literature and philosophy should not be 
resorted to as a means of livelihood ; that people should derive 
their subsistence from some of the common vocations, and 
work at the higher themes in leisure hours. In a transition 
time, when a man of very original views in philosophy, or in 
sociology, has little chance of being listened to, it would be a 
mistake to depend for one’s livelihood on writing books. The 
same objection does not apply to literature. Any man whose 
genius lies in style can make a living with comparative ease; 
such a man would not better his condition by serving eight 
hours a-day in a counting house, and using the few remaining 
hours for literary work. Much of course depends on the 
occupation. Mill himself was nominally engaged six hours 
a-day ; but probably never gave more than the half of that time 
to his office routine. His two great works — the Lo^c and the 
Political Economy — I may say, written during his office 
hours. If he had been serving under a private master, he 
would not have been allowed to give up his business-time to 
extraneous work. Grote took a much better measure of the 
situation of a business man with erudite tastes. He found that 
while engaged in the work of the banking-house, he could not 
only pursue an extensive course jf reading, but also work up 
essays on limited subjects ; yet when he began the Herculean 
labour of remodelling the entire History of Greece^ he needed 
to have his whole time at his disposal, for twelve years. 
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It was remarked by De Morgan, that if Newton had remained 
at Cambridge, Mathematiad Science might have been at^vanced 
a century. So, if the two Mills had been wholly excmj)ted 
from official work, I have little doubt that all the speculative 
portions of Ix)gic, Psy^'hology, Politics, and Political Economy 
would have been put forward at least a generation. It so 
happened^hat their official duties opened up for them a spliere 
of public usefulness, and perhaps made them more practiced in 
their views ; but, if they had been freed from all ^u<'h la}K)urs, 
which perha[>s others could have [KTfornu-d with tlie benefit of 
their lights, they would have given an inij)ctus to speculation 
much beyond what wc can now assign to them. Py endeavour- 
ing to combine work for a livelilnxid with original research in 
philosophy, they broiigfit u{)on thcmselve^ prematureexliaustion, 
and vitiated their theories of life by shajang them under the 
perverting influence of shattered frames 

It is now time to turn to the Moral side of Mills (haractor. 
In what has been said (Jii his intellect, moral ami emotional 
elements have Ix'en assumed. 'Fhe general im])re^sion made 
on the world by this part of his character h.is been higifly 
favourable, on the whole, I'lic generosiiy of his (lisj)osilion 
manifested itself in many forms, and in high degrees ; while it 
also had its limitations. 

The entire total of the emotional as|>cct of human character ^ 
comprehends the whole circle of scn.sibilities, tastes, likings, and 
the way that those are modified by sympathy ainl tire sense of 
duty. These are the motives to action, and their relative 
strength and preponderance can be fx^st judged by action or 
conduct. Nevertheless, we must, as I conceive, Like account 
of Activity as a separate and«independent factor, and form some 
estimate of it on its account I said, with reference to James 
Mtih that Intellect and Will were dominant over Feeling. 
Perhaps, of the son, we may say that there was a more nearly 
equal balance of all the three functions. The element of Will, 1 
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viewed apart from strength of motives— the pure spontaneous 
activit)#-was high in him too ; without that he could not have 
been such a persistent worker. At the same time, I am dis- 
posed to believe that his superabundant energy and activity had 
its largest source in the strength of his feelings. I once made 
the remark to him, regarding the sources of energy of character, 
that these were either natural fulness of vigour, or else excite- 
ment through stimulation. He said, quickly— There : stimu- 
lation is what people never sufficiently allow for It is usually 
easy enough to determine which of the two sources is operative 
in any marked case. The extreme dependence on stimulation 
is shown by the tendency to total quiescence when motives are 
wanting. Mill no doubt had a good, but not excessive, spon- 
taneity ; and he had very large emotional susceptibilities that 
made him pre-eminently a worker. We are now to see what 
these were. 

I am not singular in the opinion that in the so-called sensual ^ 
feelings, he was below average ; that, in fact, he was not a good 
representative specimen of humanity in respect of these ; and 
scarcely did justice to them in his theories. He was not an 
ascetic in any sense ; he desired that every genuine suscepti- 
bility to pleasure should be turned to account, so far as it did 
not interfere with better pleasures ; but he made light of the 
difficulty of controlling the sexual appetite. He was exceed- 
ingly temperate as regarded the table; there was nothing of 
the gourmand superadded to his healthy appetite. To have 
seen his simple breakfast at the India House, and to couple 
with that his entire abstinence from eating or drinking till his 
plain dinner at six o’clock, — would be decisive of his moderation 
in the pleasures of the palate. 

Of his pleasures through the ear and the eye, not much can be 
said, until we take into account all the associated circumstances 
that render these two senses the avenues of the greater part of 
our chief gratifications. He had a musical ear, and gave some 
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attention to music in his early life, His ear for articulate 
cadence, elocution, and oratory, was in no wise distinguished. 
His colour-sense was not inconsiderable ; I have heard him 
say that, as a child, he had a very great pleasure in bright 
colours. I doubt, however, whether this susceptibility in him 
could really be called high ; it did not reach the point of the 
artist or jjicturesque poet ; if it had, his fa< iJty for the abstract 
might have been submerged thereby. It was enough to make a 
perceptible element in his taste for scenery ; but, generally, he 
seemed to care very little for coloured e/fects. 

We need to dive into the depths of our emotional nature, 
to reach the main sources of his pleasures and the springs of 
his conduct. The 'Fonder Feeling must in him have l)een 
very considerable. He wxs, throughout, affectionate, genial, 
kindly. After his first great phy.sical crisis, when his activity- 
and ambition no longer sufficed for his support, he had recourse 
to his tender susceptibilities, which had previously |)erhaps lx.x‘n 
cram{)ed and confined, although not wholly dormant He had 
not the sociable feeling in the form of large indiscriminate 
outpourings, and boundless cafxibility of fellowship. A certain 
kindliness towards people in general, with a deep attachment to 
a few, was his peculiar mode ; this, probably, took much less 
out of him— drew less upon his mental resources as a whole, 
than the other form of sociability. He formed few close friend- 
ships, and was absorbed very early by his one great attachment 
The Tender feeling is necessarily an element in poetry, 
scenery, history, and indeed Fine Art generally. It is the 
beginning, but not the coasummation, of our interest in man- 
kind — the philanthropic impulse of great benefactors. Kind- 
ness to animals was a characteristic form in Mill, as it was in 
Bentbam, who also had a |reat fund of natural tenderness, 
although wayward in manifesting it 
There is great difficulty in arriving at the precise degree of 
the fundamental or elementary emotions in almost any mind, 
atiU more m MH1| who, by uaining or culture was Ji. 
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complex product. The remark is applicable to the Tender 
‘feeling, viewed in its ultimate form ; and even more to the other 
great source of human emotion— the Malevolent or Irascible 
feeling. Unless conspicuously present, or conspicuously absent, 
the amount of the feeling in the elementary shape can with 
difficulty be estimated in a character notable for growth, and for 
complication of impulses. In Mill, all the coarse, crifde forms 
of angry passion were entirely wanting. He never got into a 
rage. His pleasures of malevolence, so far as existing, were of 
a very refined nature. Only in the punishment of offenders 
against his fellow-men, did he indulge revengeful sentiment. 
He could, on occasions, be very severe in his judgments and 
denunciations ; but vulgar calumny, abuse, hatred for the mere 
] sake of hatred, were completely crucified in him. He spent a 
’ large part of his life in polemics ; and his treatment of oppo- 
; nents was a model of the ethics of controversy. The delight 
i in victory was with him a genial, hearty chuckle, and no more. 

Taking emotional and sensuous elements together, we may 
recount his chief tastes and diversions, irrespective of sympathy 
proper, which adds a new and all-important fact of character. 

The love of scenery, in connexion with touring excursions, 
was stimulated from an early date, and indulged in to the last. 
Whether he had a refined judgment of scenic effects, from an 
artist’s point of view, I am unable to say. He did not become 
poetically inspired by nature, like Shelley or Wordsworth ; 
perhaps he enjoyed it none the less. He made little use of 
his varied travels by allusions, or figures in his composition. 
His enjoyment of the concrete did not render his style much 
less abstract than it would have been although, like Kant, he 
had never left home. 

His taste for plant-collecting be|an in France, under George 
Bentham, and was continued through life. It served him in 
those limited excursions, in the neighbourhood of London, 
that he habitually kept up for the needs of recreation. I may 
be mistaken, but it seems to me, that this taste belongs to a 
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character joyous by nature, and therefore easily amused ; or 
perhaps nothing more stimulating is to be had. It no doubt ’ 
adds an interest to pedestrian exercise. I'lie mental effort is 
very small ; the sc icntific outcome still smaller. Of Botany as 
a science, Mill knew very little; indeed, when he began, there 
was not much to bv known, beyond the description of plarus in 
detail, anK the das.si heat ions of Linnanis and Jussieu. Plant- 
hunting was to him what s[K>rts are to other jXTSons. I d(}iibt 
whether, under any ( ircumstance.s, he c'ould have hremght 
himself to be a sportsman. Hunting and shoc)lir)g would, I am 
pretty certain, ha\c been abhorrent to liiii] ; and, uhile his excur- 
sions often brought fiim into o[4>ortunities for fishing, he never 
availed himse lf of these, 'I’he chase for plants was all that he 
desired. In my cb.apler, in Emotio^n a))d (h( Will, cm 
Plot-Interest, I ende,ivourcd ti> describe the situation of pursuit 
in the sports of the field. When Mill revised the MS. of the 
work, f)cfore publication, he added the note, whidi is given in 
connexic-n \uih the passage— “ All this emine ntly applies to 
the botanist ”. 

Reverting to his iniercM in nattiral scenery, we may recall 
hi.5 great anxiety lest the enclosure of (Commons should go the 
length of effacing natural beauties and diminishing the scope 
of the pirturesijuc tourist. 'Phis was one of the “ fve jeoints ’’ 
of his charter in reforming the I .and Laws. He was also 
very much concerned (and so was his fatlier) at the [xissildc 
havoc that the railways might make in the beauties of our rural 
districts. Thus, writing in 183^), on the measures of Reform 
then {)ending, he adverts to the prcjgress of the railway.s, and 
observes— “it is far from desirable that thi.s island, the most 
beautiful fx^rtion perhaps of the earth’s surface for its ske, 
should he levelled and torrt up in a hundred unneces.sary 
directions by these deformities And again “ In the choice 
of a line it is disgraceful that not one thought should be 
bestowed upon the character of the natural scenery which M 
thratened with destruction. It is highly desirable that there 
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should be a railway to Brighton ; scarcely any one which could 
•be constructed would be convenient to such a multitude of 
persons, or is likely to be so profitable to the subscribers. But 
of the five rival lines which have been proposed, two, if not 
three, and particularly Stephenson’s, would, to a great degree, 
annihilate the peculiar beauty of a spot unrivalled in the world 
for the exquisiteness, combined with the accessibility, of its 
natural scenery : the vale of Norbury, at the foot of Box Hill. 
Yet into the head of hardly one Member of Parliament does it 
appear to have come, that this consideration ought to weigh 
one feather, even on the question of preference among a variety 
of lines, in other respects probably about equal in their advan- 
tages. Yet these men have voted ^11,000 of the people’s 
money for two Correggios, and many thousands more for a 
building to put them in, and will hold forth by the hour about 
encouraging the fine arts, and refining the minds of the people 
by the pleasures of imagination. We see, by this contrast, 
what amount of real taste, real wish to cultivate in the people 
the capacity of enjoying beauty, or real capacity for enjoying it 
themselves, is concerned in this profuse expenditure of public 
money; although two-thirds of these men would shout in 
chorus against ‘ political economists ’ and ‘ utilitarians ’ for 
having no imagination, and despising that faculty in others. 
The truth is, that in this country the sense of beauty, as a 
national characteristic, scarcely exists. What is mistaken for 
it is the taste for costliness, and for whatever has a costly 
appearance.” 

The passage is a long one ; but it illustrates Mill in other 
points besides his love of scenery. I cannot help thinking that 
his sweeping condemnation of Members of Parliament generally 
is a little overdone. * 

One other anecdote is worth preserving. A number of years 
ago, Piccadilly was widened by taking a slice off the Green 
Park. A row of trees was included in the addition ; and, in 
all probability, these would have been cut down. Lord Lincoln 
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was then chief Commissioner of VVoods and Forests. Mill 
intervened at the right moment, and, I believe by the mediation * 
of Charles Bullet, induced I.ord Lincoln to preserve the row 
as they now remain at the street edge of the foot [Kiveinent. 

Setting aside for the moment the interests that grew out of 
his intellectual capabilities and work generally, we may remark 
U[X)n hl<*;esthctic sensibilities as a whole. I (is earliest favourite 
IxH^ks Were those relating to characters renowned for heroism 
and strength. I do not think that this persisted through life to 
a marked degree. He (jualified his admiratitin of strength 
with the use made of it ; and thorougldy (tmdirred in (irotes 
estimate of Alexander the (ireat. (jvs.irism was his abomina- 
tion. Pericles, I should .sup[>o.se, was his greatest hero 01 
antiquity, (ireeic was the home of liis affe< tions in the anc ient 
world. 

His poetic tastes, as they revealed themselves aftci iis great 
crisis, are beyond my {)0wers to analyze or explain. .S(M)n afltr 
I knew* him, he endeavoured to make me iniaested in Wt;rds> 
worth, and pointed out the [KX'm.sihai I should ()egin with ; but 
his efforts were f{)r the titne un.surcessluL He seemed to look 
U[x>n l^oetry as a Religion, or rather as Kcligiim and l 1 )ilosophy 
in one. He took strcmgly to I'ennyson, and was able to discern 
at once those beauties that the general world have since agreed 
upon ; but his obluseness to Shakespeare would suggest doubts 
as to his feeling for poetic effects of the kind that represent 
pure poetry, a[>arl from either religion or fdiilosophy. I never 
could make sure whether the higlicst genius of style attracted 
him, without [)ointing some moral, or lending itself to a truth ; 
yet, I found from one of his letters at a late period of his life, 
that he continued to read Carlyle with pleasure, after ceasing 
to care anything for his docfrinal view's. His thorough mastery 
of the French language enabled him to enjoy the masterpieces 
of French prose. At an early stage, he read the French w'its 
for improving his style ; and it ha.s seemed to me a curiou-s slip 
of memory that he never mentions, in the Autobiography^ Paul 
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Louis Courier, whose witty turns he often quoted with gusto, 
fle was charmed with George Sand, as a matter of course ; and 
the rhetoric of Victor Hugo was not strong for him. Yet his 
doctrinal leanings came out even with the French romancists. 
I can remember going with him to Bailliere's shop in Regent 
Street, after the publication of the Political Ecotiomy, to direct 
copies to be sent to Eugene Sue and George Sand ; hit reason 
being, that their novels were impregnated with social theories ; 
and these he partly sympathised with, and partly desired to 
rectify. 

We cannot proceed farther without including the Sympathetic 
element in character, which should be viewed apart from mere 
emotion ; it being so easily confounded with tender feeling. 
There is in every one a certain strength of the sympathetic 
disposition, and a certain limited number of channels wherein 
it flows. What actually comes to the surface is a result of the 
conflict between the natural force of sympathy (a hypothetical 
quantity) and the purely egotistic impulses. Now there is no 
doubt that Mill had a highly sympathetic nature, but it had 
very decided limits. It must have operated at once as a * 
restraint on the growth of egotism, a quality very little pro- 
nounced in his character. Placed early in life in an occupation 
which soon gave him comparative opulence, he was rendered 
content as far as regarded means, and thus removed from the 
struggle for subsistence. He had made up his mind that his 
writings would not bring him money, and for a time not even 
fame ; so that he was more than satisfied with his success as an 
author. He was absolutely without any feeling of rivalry, or 
jealousy of other men's success. His originality and fecundity 
of ideas would not have exempted 'him so completely from the 
dread of being anticipated in his discoveries, or baulked of his 
credit, had he not possessed a fund of generosity of character, 
for which sympathy is another name. He poured himself out 
in conversation, and his ideas were caught up and used, with 
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or without acknowledgment ; but he never disturbed himself 
one way or other. Of this part of his character, 1 can sf)ealc 
absolutely, and not by a figure of .speech, under which we may 
turn a part into whole. In other virtues, he had his limits, 
but in tiiis he had none. 

What wa> the extent of his generosity in money gifts and 
assistarfie, I (an;u>t tell. It may liave beem ( onsiderable, but 
would never lune ken knovvn from liimscll ; the (ionite 
corresporuit ru e tells us what he was jircpared (0 do ftTf Curnte, 
at the W(»r^t ((^ncciv.ible moment for his own ( in umstaru'cs. 
But ra‘«es arv known where he (arnc to the rthet of authors in 
their dtffuultir^ with f)id)!ishers. I liave heard him say 
generally that he ('on^ideted it a very gooil way of lu^ljiing a 
young author, (f> offer to f)car the r^k of the publNhcr’s loss, in 
the first in>lan< e. Mr. Herbert Spent cr mcniions an offer of 
this kind m.ule to him, at a time when he was on the eve of 
sus[)e'ndirig the public atit»n in numbers of his great ^'erial work. 
He did something of the same kind for me, when 1‘nrker 
wished to delav publisliing my volume - Thr' ofui tk 

UHL On ronditkm of immetliale pultla atn»n, he offered a 
guaranfeo against loss, whi<,fi had tlie cfieit without beingcalled 
into play. 

Another jr'int of (onduct where his merits were absolute, 
had reference to klelity in engagements, puiKtuality, and 
thorough reliabh'ncss, when he pledgeil his worri. He never, 
to my knowledge, failed in any matter where peof>le counted 
on him. I remember his having an iiniKUtant romnmni<alion 
to make, by a given day, to the Women s Suffrage (’ommiltee. 
To obviate the possibility of miscarriage, he dcsjiatched a dupii” 
cate by a different ehanncL 

Continuing our critiei.sm*of the gcnerou.s or altruistic side of 
Mill’s nature, wc may single out his treatment of opponents 
in his lifedong controversial warfare. There are very few cases 
indeed, where he failed to put forward the whole strength of 
the arguments that he was contending against ; and his manner 
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with irritating controversialists is exactly stated in the preface 
to his Discussions, thus — 

‘‘ Only a small number of these papers are controversial, and 
in but two [the Sedgwick and Whewell articles) am I aware of 
anything like asperity of tone. In both these cases some 
degree of it was justifiable, as I was defending maligned doc- 
trines or individuals, against unmerited onslaughts by«persons 
who, on the evidence afforded by themselves, were in no 
respect entitled to sit in judgment on them : and the same 
misrepresentations have been and still are so incessantly 
reiterated by a crowd Of writers, that emphatic protests against 
them are as needful now as when the papers in question were 
first written. My adversaries, too, were men not themselves 
remarkable for mild treatment of opponents, and (|uite capable 
of holding their own in any form of reviewing or pamphleteer- 
ing polemics. I believe that I have in no case fought with 
pther than fair weapons, and any strong expressions which I 
have used were extorted from me by my subject, not prompted 
by the smallest feeling of personal ill-will towards my anta- 
gonists.’’ 

We must emphatically claim for him the merit of being, 
throughout his whole life, a seeker for truth. To be found in 
error was no affront to his amour propre. He was not afraid 
to encounter an able opponent ; simply because to change an 
opinion, under the force of new fiicts or reasonings, was not only 
not repugnant, it was welcome. His opinions were in marked 
opposition to his worldly interests, as his father’s had been. He 
did not publicly avow his dissent from the orthodoxy of the 
country ; but it was well enough known in a very wide private 
circle, and could be inferred from his published writings. He had 
long determined to throw off the nvask entirely, vhen the time 
should be ripe for it. He intended, he said, to expend all the 
reputation he got by his books in upholding unpo{nilar opinions; 
and was prevented from an earlier avowal of these, solely by 
the circumstance that the silent course of opinion was serving 
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the interests of progress better than any violent shock, on his 
part would have done. Courage was a quality he was nevei^ 
deficient in ; the reason being that he was ready to incur 
the sacrifice that it necessarily involves. Perhaps, with one 
exception, the most signal example of his courage was the 
composition of the Essay on Theism. It was a more extra- 
ordinary revelation of departure from opinions that he had been 
known to maintain, than had been his Bentham and Coleridge 
articles ; and, while it might be grateful to some of his friends 
and the opposite to others, it was certainly hard to reconcile 
with his former self. 

These aspects of his character properly connect themselves 
with the great central peculiarity of an ardent public spirit, 
contracted under his father’s influence and fostered l)y his own 
natural dispositions. Pie is admitted on all hands to have 
had a pure and genuine love of his kind. It was the key to 
his life-long exertions ; and had the very minimum of inter- 
mixture with purely personal ambition. Pie cordially symi)a- 
pathi/;ed with every form of improvement ; and did whatever 
lay in him to aid the contrivers of new and beneficial schemes. 
He was a strong su[)porter of Mr. Chadwick’s Poor Law and 
Sanitary legislation. He was quite e.xultant when the Peel 
Government of 1841 accjuiesced in the Penny Postage, wiiich 
Peel had at first o])posed He gave a willing hand to any 
plausible projects of improvement. His taking up of Hare’s 
scheme of representation was a notable illustration of his readi- 
ness to embrace proposals that he had no hand in suggesting, 
if anything, he was perhaps too eager and hopeful, and prone 
to be led away by fair promises ; his natural temperament was . 
confiding rather than sceptical ; when he had not knowledge 
enough to check what other people said, he was ready to take 
them at their word. 

It is, then, to his zeal for the welfare of mankind, that we 
must refer the direction of his pursuits and the intensity of his 
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labours. He knew what his own capabilities were, and placed 
them freely at the service of his follow-beings, according to his 
best lights. His tastes, pleasures, or likings, must now be 
reviewed, with the addition of the sympathetic or altruistic 
element. We must add, to the points already named, the active 
portion of his character— the delight in the exertion of his 
faculties, and in the prospect of public good accruing thtlrefrom. 
He had, to begin with, a pleasure, of quite unusual amount, in 
the putting forth of his speculative powers, both in conversation 
and in writing. Considering the high standard of excellence 
he had achieved, not simply in the invention, but also in the 
expression and elaboration, of his ideas, I am astonished at his 
avowals of sustained pleasure in writing. He used to say that 
the beginning of a work cost him a good deal of labour and 
pain ; but when he was fairly launched, his enjoyment of the 
task predominated over the toil. His severe early training 
perhaps contributed to this rare and enviable endowment. He, 
more than once, to my recollection, after two or three months' 
touring in summer, retired to Avignon, to have a holiday of 
work ; namely, to write a book. 

Such was the egoistic side of his work, and was of course 
somewhat strongly expressed. To account fully for his many 
labours, we must also view the altruistic side. This was the 
fixed idea that he came into the world not to serve himself, but 
to serve his race ; and that idleness, except as the condition of 
renewed labour, was culpable and base. His favourite text 
was — The night cometh when no man can work. Here is an 
interesting remark in a letter to Thornton, in i860. Thornton 
had been to see Oxford, and Mill recalls his own visit twenty 
years before, and says— In that same holiday I completed 
the first draft of my Zoj^do, and hac\ for the first time, the feel- 
ing that I had now actually accomplished something— that one 
certain portion of my life’s work was done I understand 
that, on the night of his death, when he was informed that he 
would not recover, he calmly said — ** My work is done 
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Although his services to the public were spread over his life, 
in alternation with tracts of recreation and pure enjoyment, ani 
although they were, to an unusual degree, pleasurable in the 
performance, yet I do not doubt that he could, if necessary, 
have given still greater proofs of his disinterestedness and zeal 
for humanity. He could have embraced a much more self- 
denying- career; like Howard, in lienthams felicitous eulogy, 
he might have “ died a martyr, after having lived an apostle 

I must now endeavour to point out what were the more 
conspicuous shortcomings of the generous or sympathetic side 
of Mill’s nature. Everyone’s sympathies come to a stop 
somewhere; and a character is not completely stated without 
assigning the limit. I am not speaking of the case where 
antagonism is a necessary conse{jnence of attachment; we 
must be enemies to iho^e that make enemies of us. I allude 
to cases where I believe Mills sentiments may be fairly con- 
sidered as excessive and uncalled for. Had his judgment of 
the circumstances been perfect, the severity might have been 
right ; but he at times assumed too readily his own infallibility, 
and condemned ])eo[)Ie accordingly. In the Autobia^^taphy^ he 
recants the harshness of his judgment upon the radical leaders 
of the years following the Reform Bill ; yet he does not apolo- 
gize for such language as the following. I quote from the Life 
of Fonblanque : — 

*‘In 1838 these differences [among the Radicals] a[)pear to 
have become more serious ; and we find l‘’onblanf{ue reproach- 
ing Mill with identifying himself with the “ Grote conclave 
and the “philosophical Radicals,” and Mill, in defending 
himself against the charge, repudiating the doctrines of Grote 
and his coterie, as “ persons w'hom I have nothing to do with, 
and to whose opinions you are far more nearly allied than I 
am. . . . There may be such a conclave, but I know 
nothing of it, for I have never been within the door of Grote’s 
house in Eccleston Street, and have been for the last few years 
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completely estranged from that household. Immediately after 
•Lord J. Russeirs declaration I tried to rouse them, and went 
to a meeting of most of the leading parliamentary Radicals at 
Molesworth’s, from which I came away, they thinking me, I 
fancy, almost mad, and I thinking them craven. I do not 
except Grote, or Warburton, or Hume, all of whom were there. 
I except none but Molcsworth and Leader, two raw boys^; and I 
assure you, when I tpid them what I thought should be done by 
men of spirit and real practicalness of character, I had perfect 
ground for feeling well assured that they would not do it.’* 

I think his habitual way of speaking of England, the English 
people, English society, as compared with other nations, was 
positively unjust, and served no good end. This remark 
occurs in the article on The Claims of Labour. “ It is a just 
charge against the English nation, considered generally, that 
they do not know how to be kind, courteous, and considerate 
of the feelings of others. It is their character throughout 
Europe. They have much to learn from other nations in the 
arts not only of being serviceable and amiable with grace, but 
of being so at all.” Now, it seems to me, that, with the 
standard of mbral perfection in our view, a great deal may be 
said against our country ; but, in the comparison with France, 
Germany, Italy; Spain, and the rest, I cannot admit the 
justice of such a strain of remark. Mill had a great partiality 
for France, until the usurpation of Louis Napoleon ; and his 
opinion of England w^as correspondingly low. His criticism of 
public men and public events seemed to me to err very often 
on the side of severity. His denunciation of our age in 
particular, as compared with former ages — this is an age of 
weak convictions, &c.”— is, I think, considerably misplaced, and 
savours too much of Carlyle. Theifi may have been ages with 
more intensity in special directions — as religious fervour, for 
example — but I doubt if any century ever took upon itself the 
redress of so many wrongs, left untouched for ages, as ours has 
dotte. 


iiA 
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His remarks (Autobiography, p. 227) as to his withdrawal 
from general society, at the close of the political decade, 1830-* 
40, have naturally exposed him to pretty sharp criticism. 

“ General society, as now carried on in England, is so insipid 
an affair, even to the persons who make it what it is, that it is 
kept up for any reason rather than the pleasure it affords and 
so on. It is difficult to recognize the appositeness of the 
censure. General society is a very large phrase ; it comprises 
coteries where such a man as Mill would be out of his element, 
and others where he might discuss any subject, and utter any 
opinions that he pleased. It was no doubt a saving of time to 
renounce going into society; but it was accompanied with 
some loss, for which he makes no allowance. There were 
other societies, besides the Political Economy Club, where he 
could have occasionally gone with considerable jjrofit. Before 
hazarding all the opinions contained in the Essays on Religion, 
he would have done well to have discussed them with a variety 
of persons whom it would not be difficult to name. 

In expressing himself on matters that he very much disliked, 
he was at times exceedingly sharp and plain-spoken. One 
example is given by Mr. Holyoake, in connexion with the 
population question. In other cases, I have known him very 
unceremonious in his expressions of disapproval. I never had 
any occasion to complain of his manner, so far as I myself 
was concerned; he was, on the contrary, unremittingly courteous 
as well as kind But the things that he said to other people, 
made one feel that he might take a sudden and inexplicable 
turn. Then, it was a theory of his to be more frank and out- 
spoken than the common notions of good-breeding would 
allow ; with this qualification, that he expected to be treated 
to the same frankness in rkurn. We must carefully exonerate 
him from rudeness of language ; his refinement and tact were 
perfect ; he could clothe a very severe remark in an unexcep- 
tionable form. For many years, he was wont to encourage 
young men to send him their productions for criticism and 
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advice. He took a great deal of trouble in recommending 
• such articles to editors ; and thus helped to start not a few 
men in a literary career. It was," I think, G. H. Lewes that 
mentioned sending something to him, as he had often done 
before ; the paper was abruptly returned without explanation. 

It will no doubt go down to posterity as one of hi^ charac- 
teristic traits, that he refused to see our two Royal Princesses 
(the Crown Princess of Prussia and the Princess Alice), who 
earnestly sought an interview, and proposed to go to Avignon 
for the purpose. We cannot attribute the refusal to haughti- 
ness or pride, which was entirely foreign to him ; but, in the 
absence of the real explanation, I prefer to give no opinion 
on what would seem an uncalled-for discourtesy. 

I am bound to take notice of what he calls the greatest 
friendship of his life ; his relation to Mrs. Taylor, which began 
in 1831, and led to his marrying her, twenty years later, when 
her first husband was dead. 

When I went to London in 1842, the friendship had lasted 
eleven years. It was the fiimiliar talk of all the circle. On 
his first acquaintance with Mrs. Taylor, he introduced her to 
some of his friends, but chiefly, I think, to Carlyle, whom she 
continued to visit for a considerable time, being, as we are told, 
one of his great admirers. Mill and she attended together 
Carlyle’s courses of Lectures. 

The connexion soon became known to his father, who taxed 
him with being in love with another man’s wife. He replied, 
he had no other feeling towards her, than he would have 
towards an equally able man. The answer was unsatisfactory, 
but final. His father could do no more, but he expressed to 
several of his friends, his strong disapproval of the affair. 
Some attempts at remonstrance were made by others, but with 
no better result. Nothing, it was said, drew down his resent- 
ment more surely than any interference, or any remarks that 
came to his ear^ on the subject. When I first knew him, he 
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was completely alienated from Mrs. Grote, while keeping up 
his intercourse with Grote himself ; and as she was not the ' 
person to have an opinion without freely expressing it, I inferred 
that the estrangement had some reference to Mrs. Taylor. 
Mrs. Austin, too, I was told, came in for the cold shoulder ; 
and Ht'^rrict Martineau, who had special opportunities of 
knowing the history of the connexion, and also spoke her mind 
freely concerning it, was understood to be still more decisively 
under the ban.* 

The upshot was that everyone of Mill’s friends abstained 
from all allusions to Mrs. Taylor, and he was equally reticent on 
his side. Her name was never mentioned in his own family. 
His manner of intercourse with her is stated generally in the 
Autobiography, p. 229. In the summer of 1 842, and for some ( f 
the following summers, I cannot say how many, 1 knew that he 
went to dine with her at her husband s house, in Kent Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, about twice a-wcek (Mr. d’aylor himself dining 
out); there, were certain days that he was not available fora 
walk mth me from the India House to Kensington. Occasion- 
ally, I happened to fall u[)on one of these days, and wc went 
together only as far as the Bank, where he took the omnibus 
for the Regent’s Park. At a Inter period, she was living mostly 
in the country, in a lodging (I think at \Valthamstow) with her 
daughter, then very young. I believe that, at this time, she 
was suffering from spinal injury, and had to remain on the sofa 
for several years. She ultimately recovered the power of 
walking, but was delicate in other ways, being liable to attacks 


• Miss Martineau was present at the dinner party, in Mr. Taylor’s house, in 
the dty, at which Mill first met his wife. She related freely the whole of. the 
circumstances, but I sec no good tn repeating them. Mr. Taylor was a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian body, and attended the chapel of W. J. Fox. Mrs. Taylor 
made Fox her confidant as to her want of sympathy from her husband (to whom 
the had been married at 18), and Fox suggested her becoming acquainted with 
Mill Fox was one of the dinner-party. Roebuck also was present. 

Mr. Taylor was, I understand, a Drysalter, or Wholesale Druggist, in Mark 
I jn e ; his eldest son still carries on the business. * 
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of hemorrhage from the lungs. During all the years of her 
' marriage with Mill, she was properly described as an invalid 
The behaviour of her husband was, in the circumstances, 
exceedingly generous. After some remonstrances and explana- 
tions, he accepted the situation ; a modus vivendi^ as the phrase 
is, was agreed upon ; and he was a consenting party to the in- 
tercourse that Mill describes. No doubt he and his 'children 
were sufferers by the diversion of hLs wife’s thoughts and atten- 
tions ; to what extent I will not presume to say.* 

The first occasion when Mill gave publicity to his admiration 
for Mrs. Taylor was in bringing out his Political Economy. In 
a certain number of co[)ies, stamped “ Gift copies,” he intro- 
duced a dedication, in the following terms, as near as I can 
remember ; — “ To Mrs. John Taylor, who, of all persons known 

• A Divorce law, such as exists in Germany, and in some of the United 
States of America, would have been the best thing for all parties in this anoma- 
lous situation. Mill repeatedly exposed the weakness of the common argu- 
ments for indissoluble marriage, yet never advocated divorce under any 
conditions. Mr. Moricy details a conversation with him, not long before his 
death, during which he touched upon this question, and said he would not have 
ii raised until women had an equal voice with men in deciding it. I am afraid 
if it can lie over till that time, it will lie over a good while longer. 

Bentham argues the question with his usual incisiveness ; and his arguments 
are rarely met. An attempt, on the part of Whewell, to meet them, is thus 
disposed of by Mill himself : — 

'* Finally, Dr. Whcw’ell says—* No good rule can be established on this 
subject without regarding the marriage union in a moral point of view; without 
assuming it as one great object of the law to elevate and purify men’s idea of 
marriage : to lead them to look upon it as an entire union of interests and 
feelings, enjoyments and hopes, between the two parties We cannot agree 
in the doctrine that it should be an object of the Jaw to ‘ lead men to look 
upon' marriage as being what it is not. Neither Bentham nor any one who 
thinks with him would deny that this entire union is the completest ideal of 
marriage ; but it is bad philosophy to speak of a relation as if it always was 
the best thing that it possibly can be, and then infer that when it is notoriously 
not such, as in an immense majority of cafes, and even when it is the extreme 
contrary, as in a considerable minority, it should nevertheless be treated exactly 
as if the fact corresponded with the theory. Tlie liberty of divorce is contended 
for, because marriages are not what Dr. Whewell says they should be looked 
upon as being ; because a choice made by an inexperienced person, and not 
allowed to be corrected, cannot, except by a happy accident, realise the condi- 
tions essential to this tfbmplete union," 
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to the author, is the most highly qualified, either to originate 
or to appreciate speculation on social advancement, this work 
is, with the highest res{>cct and esteem, dedicated.” He tells 
us that he wished to prefix this dedication to the j)ublished 
copies, but she disliked it. 

Although, like everybody else, I had always avoided any 
allusion to Mrs. Taylor, I thought that he had now, of his own 
accord, introduced her name to his friends, and that to 
continue ignoring her existence was mistaken delicacy. I 
accordingly did venture to speak of her, and drew him out 
into a eulogy* of her extraordinary powers, d'he phrase that 
chiefly survives in my memory is— she was an “ apostle of 
progress He spoke with great vehemence, and seemed not 
at all to dislike my broaching the subject. I believe no one 
else made the same use of the occasion ; and I was considered 
to have done a very rash thing. I confess, I did not feel dis- 
posed to renew the reference very often : I alluded to her again 
only two or three times, and not till after their marriage. He 
asked no one, so far as I know, to visit her. Grote would 
have most cordially paid his respects to her, hud he 
known it would have been agreeable ; but he did not receive 
any intimation to that effect, and never saw her cither before or 
after her marriage to Mill Mrs. Grote had, on one occasion, 
at Mill’s desire, taken her to the House of Commons to hear 
Grote speak. 

Her two sons were friends of Mill’s mother and family. I 
have repeatedly met them at the house. George Mill used to 
visit at their father’s house, and knew their mother well. Of 
course, he often spoke of her to his companions, myself among 
the rest. Although a young man, he was not incapable of 
forming a judgment of people; and his observation always 
was, that Mrs. Taylor was a clever and remarkable woman, but 
nothing like what John took her to be.* 

•M»n for a lime (I suppose during the thirties) went to the receptions of 
lady Harriet Baring, afterwards the first Lady Ashburton, whom he was said 
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He did not again, in her lifetime, bring her name promi- 
nently forward. It was after her death that he made her the 
subject of his extraordinary encomiums. The first occasion 
was in the dedication to the Liberty; this was followed, soon 
after, by the note in the second volume of the Dissertations, 
in connexion with her own article on the Enfranchisement of 
Women. Grote used to say^“only John MilPs reputation 
could survive such displays''. Finally, came the Auto- 
biography^ 

The love attachment between the sexes, in its extreme 
instances, is hardly reducible to any of the laws of human 
feeling in general. Its occasions and causes seem often out of 
all proportion to the effects. On what seems a very minute 
physical feature often turns an overpowering preference for 
one individual, a fascination stronger than anything that life 
affords. The description given by Heine is a typical instance : 
— “ Her voice was delightful to me beyond all that I had ever 
heard. Yes : or have since heard ; or ever shall hear.” The 
effects of personal beauty upon human beings generally are far 
from being accounted for ; the special likings for individuals 
are still less explicable. A few circumstances have been 
noticed as more or less prevailing in their sweep. The 
influence of contrasted peculiarities is perhaps the most 
notable ; the liking of fliir for dark complexions is very 

to admire very much. He was introduced, I believe, by Charles Duller, a 
great favourite with her ladyship, herself remarkable for wit and brilliancy. 
He broke off this connexion abruptly ; various reasons were afloat. Of course, 
Mrs. Taylor’s name came up in the explanation. 

* The inscription on the tomb at Avignon is worded thus Her great 
and loving heart, her noble soul, her clear, powerful, original, and compre- 
hensive intellect, made her the guide and support, the instructor in wisdom, and 
the example in goodness, as she was the soie earthly dehgiit of those who had 
the happiness to belong to her. As earnest for all public good as she was 
generous and devoted to all who surrounded her, her influence has been felt in 
many of the greatest improvements of the age, and will be in those still to come. 
Were there even a few hearts and intellects like hers, this earth would already 
become the hoped-for heaven." The wordiness of the composition is more 
suggestive of intense feeling than a polished elegy could have been. 
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apparent in mixed races like ourselves. In mental peculiarities, 
contrast also dominates in many subtle forms which I need not 
here dilate upon. 

Mill would fain make us believe that the attachment in his 
case was based altogether on mental su{)eriority — intellectual 
and moral. I'he influence of beauty in general, the special 
attraction of fair for dark, of tall for short, and other such in- 
fluences,— he would have us leave entirely out of the account. 
Hard thinkers are most often charmed, not by other thinkers, 
but by minds of the more concrete and artistic mould. He 
w'ould have perhaps allowed something of this sort, in his case, 
with the condition, that the arti-^tic element was merely one of 
the aspects of a genius that took the first rank in every form 
of intellectual greatness. 

The influence of contrast in produc ing the love of attach- 
ment must be so expressed as not to exclude sympathy or 
agreement in opinions, objects, and aspirations; which is one 
great cause of individual likings. This is a broad general fact, 
but does not go far towards explaining the .select overpowering 
attachments. Mill tells us that his opinions on the complete 
equality between the se.xes in ail legal, political, social, and do- 
mestic relations were, he believed, more than anything else, 
the originating cause of the intere.st his wife felt in him. This 
is so far in conformity witli the general princijfle ; yci does not 
help us very much. 

His hyperbolical language of unbounded laudation, which 
has been the cause of so much wonderment, can be somewhat 
checked by the details that he himself supj)lies. His accus- 
tomed precision does not desert him in regard to these ; and 
we are enabled to form a probable estimate of what Iiis wife 
really was to him. 

In the first place, he tells us that the Logic owed nothing to 
her, except the minutix of composition. I'hen as to the 
Poliiicd Economy y the purely scientific part he did not learn 
from her. What was entirely her work was the chapter en- 
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titled, '^The Probable Future of the Labouring Classes,” which, 
he says, has had a greater influence on opinion than all the rest 
put together. It was “ chiefly her influence that gave the book 
that general tone by which it is distinguished from all previous 
expositions of Political Economy that had any pretentions to be 
scientific, and which has made it so useful in conciliating minds 
which these previous expositions had repelled” * Again: 

What was abstract and purely scientific was generally mine ; 
the properly human clement came from her; in all that con- 
cerned the aj)plication of j)hilosophy to the exigencies of human 
society and progress^ I was her^upil, alike in boldness of 
speculation and cautiousness of practical judgment”.* 

He avows an intensity of passionate regard that could 
hardly subsist in any mind, without yielding the known conse- 
quences of excessive emotion. Difficult as it often is to bring 
under general laws of the mind the capricious origin of strong 
attachments, there is much more of law and uniformity in the 
results. If one j)articular attachment of the mind is twenty 
times as strong as the strongest of the others, and ten times as 
strong as all the rest of the regards put together, the effects 
may be calculated to a certainty. The minor feelings will 
receive their limited share of consideration; only, they must 
never enter into rivalry with the master passion ; they may be 
easily put aside altogether for a time. Mill, in writing to his 
brother James, after his bereavement, says “ When I was 
happy, I never went after any one ; those that wanted me 
might come to me ”. After his grief had subsided, he began 
to seek his friends ; he went to their houses, and received them 


* Carlyle, when led to refer to Mrs. TapJor, used to describe her in his own 
way. The phrase that he most usually employed was, I tiiink, “ veevid ; which 
the reader may compare with the terms that he used in his supercilious mood 
when he penned the “ Reminiscences’'. John Mill himself, in what he said to 
me about her, noted specially her great power of seizing and retaining pictorial 
or concrete aspects ; indicating that she had the groundwork of an imaginative 
mteliect. 
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into his ; and was in liis last years, for a few months in the 
twelve, a sociable man. 

The chaj)tor above referred to, as T understand it, is occuj)ied 
with an account of the altered position of the working classes 
with reference to those above, as no longer a relation of depen- 
dence and prote('tion. “ We have entered into a state of 
civilisiition in which the bond that attaches human beings to 
one another, must be disinterested admiration and sympathy 
for personal qualities, or gratitude for unselfish services, and 
not the emotions of [irotectors towards defiendents, or of 
dependents towards protectors. 'Fhe arrangements of society 
are now such that no man or woman who either ]K)ssesses or is 
able to earn a livelihood requires any other protection than 
that of the law. This being the case, it argues great ignorance 
of human nature to continue taking for granted that relations 
founded on prolecjtion must always subsist, and not to see that 
the assumption of the part of protector, and of tlie power which 
belongs to it, without any of the necessities which justify it, 
must engender feelings opfKcsite to loyalty.^' I'his is the same 
thesis so well worked out in the article on Claims of Labour. 
The third paragraph contains an enijihatir assertion of the 
necessity of opening up industrial occupation freely to both 
sexes. The second half of the chapter discusses Co-operation, 
as a means of raising tlie condition of the labourer. 

All this might certainly have grown out of Mill’s own inde- 
pendent studies ; but we must take his word for it when he 
says that his conversations with Mrs. Taylor helped him in 
giving it “ form and pressure 

He makes no special claim for her in regard to his Political 
writings ; of which the Representative Government (composed 
soon after her death) may be considered as the sum. He men- 
tions merely, that she preceded him in turning against the 
Ballot 

The Liberty was the chief production of his married life : 
and in it, she bore a considerable part His own antecedents 
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had prepared him for writing a defence of Free-thought that 
•would be sure to take rank with the first expositions of the 
subject. The book has unsurpassed excellencies, and, as I 
think, some defects. How far these are to be partitioned be- 
tween the two co-operating minds, there is probably no means 
of discovering. 

The Subjection of Woman is said to have been the result ot 
their joint discussions for many years ; Miss Helen Taylor 
assisting in the composition. No doubt this was his wife’s 
subject by pre-eminence ; it is the only subject that she actually 
wrote upon with her own pen. Her influence upon Mill, and 
upon the world through him, lay unmistakably here. Apart 
from her, he probably might have continued to hold his original 
opinions as to the equality of the sexes, but he might not have 
devoted so much of his life to the energetic advocacy of them. 

If Mill had been content with putting forward these explana- 
tions as to his wife’s concurrence in his labours, the world 
would have accepted them as given, and would have accorded 
to her a reputation corresponding. Unfortunately for both, 
he outraged ail reasonable credibility in describing her match- 
less genius, without being able to supply any corroborating 
testimony. Such a state of subjection to the will of another, 
as he candidly avows, and glories in, cannot Ue received as a 
right state of things. It violates our sense of due proportion, 
in thd relationship of human beings. Still, it is but the natural 
outcome of his extraordinary hallucination as to the personal 
qualities of his wife. The influence of overweening passion is 
most conspicuous and irrefragable in this particular. He 
does not tell us that he set aside other interests on her account ; 
what he does tell shows that his mode of estimating her must 
have been partial to a degree that^will create lasting astonish- 
ment. The remark was made by Mr. Goldwin Smith, that 
Mill’s hallucination as to his wife’s genius deprived him of all 
authority wherever that came in ; but he was still to be treated 
with the deference due to his great powers, where that did not 
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come in. It is fortunate for his fame and influence, that so 
very much of what he did was entirely withdrawn from possible * 
bias on her account. 

It is a painful fact that his marriage was the occasion of his 
litter estrangement from his mother and sisters. He had l:een 
the joy and the light of the house, while he lived with the 
family.* Some very slight incident was laid hold of as a ground 
of offence, and all communication was thenceforth broken off, 
excepting on essential matters of business. But for the redeem- 
ing circumstance of his coming forward, with his natural 
generosity, when misfortune arose, the relations with his own 
family after his marriage would have seriously shaded his 
biography. I s[)eak, of course, from one-sided knowledge, 
which is never held conclusive ; but all parties concerned have 
l>een under powerful motives to put the best jiossible construc- 
tion upon his conduct 

Various views have been given as to the nature of the fasci- 
nation that first drew him to Mrs. 'Faylor. One view is siinjily 
that he fell, as j>hiIosuphcr and peasant alike may fall, under 
the witchery of the other sex. To complete the explanation, it 
is added, that his severe intellectual strain prepared him for a 
reaction on the emotional side, and that the grand passion 
came in happily to till up an aching void in his nature. His 
finding one that could be an intellectual com|)anion entered 
into the charm. 

' Now this may be all very true, but we do not know it to be 
the truth. The fact must be faced that, on his own showing, 
she was an intellectual companion, only in a very small portion 
of his range of studies. He had no sympathy or help from 
her during perhaps the most intense and exciting work that he 
ever went through— the composition of the Logic. Their great 
mutual sympathy grew up on her strong practical views on a 
certain limited number of topics, on which he grew more and 
more ardent, and magnified at the expense of his whole specu- 
lative range in Logic, Metaphysics, and Politics. 
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The more common way of representing Mrs. Mill’s ascen- 
' dancy, is to say that she imbibed all his views, and gave them 
back in her own form, by which he was flattered and pleased. 
This is merest conjecture : the authors of the surmise never 
saw Mill and his wife together; and, in all probability, miscon- 
ceived the whole situation. As I have just remarked, it was 
comparatively few of his ideas that she could render hack in 
an intelligent form. But farther, it is not the true account of 
Mill to say that he was pleased by the simple giving back of 
his own thoughts. Of course, this would have been preferable 
to contradicting him at every point, or to gross misconception of 
his meaning. Judging from my own experience of him,*I should 
say that what he liked was to have his own faculties set in motion, 
so as to evolve new thoughts and new aspects of old thoughts. 
This might be done better by intelligently controverting his 
views than by merely reproducing them in different language. 
And I have no doubt that his wife did operate upon him in 
this very form. But the ways of inducing him to exert his 
powers in talk, which was a standing [)leasure of his life, cannot 
be summed up under either agreement or opposition. It 
supposed independent resources on the part of his fellow- 
talker, and a good mutual understanding as to the proper 
conditions of the problem at issue. 

Mill was not such an egotist as to be captivated by the echo 
of his own opinions. Something of the kind might have 
applied to Milton, if he had been fortunate enough to find 
a suitable mate ; or to the affection of Auguste Comte for 
Clotilde de Vaux. The men that Mill professed most attach- 
ment to were very much at variance with him even in funda- 
mental questions. It is enough to refer to what he says of 
John Sterling, who retained to the Iftst the d prion way of looking 
at things. I saw him and Sterling together, once or twice, and 
could easily divine the cause of their mutual liking. Sterling 
is known from Carlyle^s portrait of him : he was exceedingly 
genial in disposition and manner, and overflowed in suggestive 
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talk, which Mill took up and improved upon in his own way. 
In like manner, one of Mill’s chief friendships in later years, 
was with Thornton, who differed from him in a great many 
things, but the differences were of the kind to bring into lively 
exercise Mill’s argumentative powers. 

My ficxt topic in the delineation of Mill’s character, is his 
Style. He is allowed to be not only a great thinker, but a good 
writer. His lucidity, in [)arti(:ular, is regarded as f)re-eminent. 
Exceptions are taken by the more fastidious critics ; he is said 
by Mr, Paltison to be wanting in classical grace and literary 
p^ilish. ‘ 

I have already cxj)ressed the o[)inion that the language 
faculty in him was merely ordinary. (Ireat cultivation had 
given him a good command of expression for all his ])urpo.scs, 
but nothing could have made him a Ma<aiilay. To begin 
with his vocabulary— iiK'luding in that, not simply the words of 
the English dictionary, but the stuck of jihrases coined by our 
literary’ predecessors f(jr cxf)rc.ssing single i<leas- -wc cannot 
say that in this he was more than a good average among 
men of intelligence and culture. He was greatly interior to 
Bentham in the co[)iousncss, the variety of his primary stock 
of language elements. He was surpassed, if I mistake not, 
by both the Austins, by (]rote and by Roebuck. Had he been 
required to exjjress the same idea in ten different forms, all 
good, he would have come to a standstill sooner than any of 
those. 

His grammar is oftener defective than wc should expect in 
any one so cirefully disciplined as he was from the first. In 
some of the points that would be deemed objectionable, he 
probably had theories of hig own. His placing of the trouble- 
some words “ only ” and “ not only ” is, in my judgment, often 
wholly indefensible. Scores of examples of such constructions 
as the following, may be produced from his writings : — Astrxa 
must not only have returned to earth, but the heart of the worst 
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man must have become her temple.'' “ He lived to see almost 
all the great principles which he had advocated not merely re- 
cognised, but a commencement made in carrying them into 
practice." “ It is not the uncontrolled ascendancy of popular 
power, hut of any power that is to be dreaded.” We can only 
know a substance through its qualities, but also, we can only know 
qualities as inhering in a substance. Substance and attriBute are 
correlative, and can only be thought together : the knowledge of 
each, therefore, is relative to the other; but need not be, and 
indeed is not, relative to us. For we know attributes as they 
are in themselves, and our knowledge of them is only relative 
inasmuch as attributes have only a relative existence. It is 
relative knowledge in a sense not contradictory to absolute. 
It is an absolute knowledge, though of things which only exist 
in a necessary relation to another thing called a substance.” 

“ And in these days of discussion, and generally awakened in- 
terest in improvement, what formerly was the work of 'centuries, 
often requires only years.” Men, as well as women, do not 
need political rights in order that they may govern, but in order 
that they may not be misgoverned.” This should he— Men, 
as well as women, need political rights, not in order that they 
may govern, &c,” The sentence where he describes his early 
upbringing as regards religion, cannot be construed on any 
known rules of grammar. ‘‘ I am thus one of the very few 
examples, in this country, of one who has not thrown off religious 
belief, but never had it.” I'he re-construction of this on 
grammatical principles is likely to become one of the stock 
exercises in our manuals of English Composition. 

Critically examined, his style is wanting in delicate attention 
to the placing of qualifying words generally. He had appa- 
rently never thought of this matter further than to satisfy himself 
that his sentences were intelligible. 

Another peculiarity of grammar tending to make his style 
not unfrequently heavy, and sometimes a little obscure, was 
the excess of relatives, and especially of the heavy relatives 
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which ” and "who” He never entered into the distinction 
of meaning between those two, and " that ” as a relative. Like* 
many other wTiters, he used “that” only as a relief after too 
many “ whiches Here is an example " Inasmuch as any, 
even unintentional, deviation from truth, does that much 
towards weakening the trustworthiness of human assertion, 
which not only the prin(:i[)al su}j[)ort of alJ present social 
well-being, hut the insurticiency of which does more than any- 
thing that can be named to keep back civilisation, virtue, 
everything on which human happiness on the largest scale de- 
pends”. Early familiarity with French is apt to produce an 
insensibility to the clogging effect of a great number of 
“whiches,” and a consequent inattention to the many easy de- 
vices for keeping clear of the excess. 

In the use of the pronoun “ it,” he did not display the care 
usually taken by gocxl writers of the present day, to avoid un- 
certainty and ambiguity of reference. 

His father's weakness for the I know not ” form is occa- 
sionally seen in him also. 

Instances of looseness not falling under any sjX'cial type are 
frequent enough. I’he following might j)ussibly have been cor- 
rected, if he had lived to superintend the printing of the work 
wdiere it occurs : — “ The patience of all the founders of the 
Society w'as at last exhausted, except me and Roebuck 
Of arts of the rhetorical kind in the structure of his sentences, 
he was by no means wanting. He could be short and pithy, 
which goes a great way. He had likewise caught up, probably 
in a good measure from the French writers, his |)ec:uliar epi- 
grammatic Smartness, which he practised also in conversation. 

He would often expre.ss himself thus " It is one thing to tell 
the rich that they ought to toke care of the poor, and another 
thing to tell the poor that the rich ought to take care of them 
A historian, he says, n\ust possess gifts of imagination ; “ and 
what is rarer still, he must forbear to abuse them “ With 
the genius for producing a great historical romance, he must 
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have the virtue to add nothing to what can be proved to be 
► true.^^ To the attacks made upon the French historians, for 
superficiality and want of research, he replies with a piquancy 
that is more than mere style Voltaire gave false views of 
history in many respects, but not falser than Hume’s ,• Thiers 
is inaccurate, but not less so than Sir Walter Scott 

fie was not deficient in the power of illustration by meta- 
phor and allusion, although he could not in this respect com- 
pare with men whose strength consists mainly in the power of 
expression. Moreover, as expository style requires that illus- 
trations should be apposite, their employment is limited with 
precise writers. 

As a whole, I should say that Mill was wanting in strength, 
energy, or momentum. His happiest strokes were of the 
nature of a corruscation — a lightning flash, rather than effects of 
impetus or mass in mg^tipn. His sentences and paragraphs are 
apt to be diffuse ; not because of unnecessary circumstances, 
but from a w^ant of steady endeavour after emphasis by good 
collocation and condensation. Every now and then, one of 
his pithy sentences comes across us, with inexpressible welcome. 
He is himself conscious when he is beconfing too involved, and 
usually endeavours to relieve us by a terse summary at the 
close of the paragraph. 

What I mean by not studying emphasis, may be exemplified 
by a quotation. The following shows his brief and epigrammatic 
style, in a fair average. The concluding sentence is what I 
chiefly call attention ta The passage is directed against the 
philanthropic theory of the protection of the poor by the rich 

* He had a dread of running into a figurative or florid style. I remember a 
curious illustration in point. He had written an article for the Westminster 
/Review, but, having gone abroad before a ^roof was ready, he left the correct- 
ing to the editor, Hickson. I saw him on his return, and he was in a state of 
great annoyance at the numerous misprints that had been allowed to pass. One 
of these was a very excusable error. He had written “ the fiimily in the patri- 
archal sense,'* and the printer had changed it into "tents"; making, as he 
laid, in a complaining tone, a ^ture, 

12A 
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** Mankind are often cautioned by divines and moralists 
against unreasonableness in their expectations. We attach 
greater value to the more limited warning against inconsistency 
in them. The state of society which this picture rej)resents, is 
a conceivable one. We shall not at present inquire if it is of 
all others the most eligible one, even as an Utopia. We only 
ask if Its promoters are willing to accept this state of society 
together with its inevitable accompaniments.” 

What I should wish to see strengthened here, is the emphasis 
upon the concluding circumstance inevitahk accompaniments, 
wherein lies the whole stress of the matter. A ver)^ little 
change would improve it. We only ask if the advocates of 
of this state of society are xvilling to accept its inei'itablc accom- 
paniments P 

We can now view all those j)eculiarities in connexion with his 
Expository art in general, of which they are im})ortant accessories 
without being the main elements. Exposition, in its typical 
character, embodies the clear statement and adequate exempli- 
fication of principles. Where this central circumstance is well 
attended to, the result cannot be a failure. Now, Mill was at 
home here. He knew how to introduce a generality, how to 
state it clearly, and what amount of exemplification w^as needed 
for the ordinary reader. He could occasionally provide very 
good illustrations as distinct from exanqiles, that is to say, 
figurative comparisons, or similes. In the strict forms of ex- 
position, logical power comes in aid; the logician is well 
accustomed to see the one in the many, and the many in the 
one— the generality in the |)articulars, and the particulars 
supporting the generality. 

There are far more trying situations, how^ever, than the state- 
ment and exemplification of one single truth. A principle has 
often to be qualified by another principle ; and both may need 
to be elucidated together. A different form of complication is 
brought out, when a subject has not one predicate but several, 
all requiring to be attended to. Very often what has to be 
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expounded is a highly complex idea, whose defining particulars 
' have to be separately illustrated. These are a few of the 
testing forms of the expository art Such matters cannot be 
despatched currente calamo—wiih the pen of a ready writer. 
They need oireful retouching to find for each particular the 
best possible place. Mill has often such topics to handle, 
and certainly does not fall below the average of ordinary 
writers ; yet he does not rise above being passable. Two 
examples, each with a special character, will show what is 
intended. 

The first is his exposition of Nationality. I quote a 
part : — 

A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a Nation- 
ality, if they are united among themselves by common sym- 
pathies, which do not exist between them and any others-— 
which make them co-operate with each other more willingly' 
than with other people, desire to be under the same govern- 
ment, ^nd desire that it should be government by themselves, 
or a portion of themselves, exclusively. This feeling of na- 
tionality may have been generated by various causes. Some- 
times it is the effect of identity of race and descent. Community 
of language, and community of religion, greatly contribute to 
it. Geographical limits are one of its causes. J3ut the strong- 
est of all is identity of ])olitical antecedents ; the possession of 
a national history, and consequent community of recollections ; 
collective pride and humiliation, pleasure and regret, con- 
nected with the same incidents in the past. None of these 
circumstances, however, are either indispensable, or necessarily 
sufficient by themselves. Switzerland has a strong sentiment 
of nationality, though the cantons are of different races, dif- 
ferent languages, and different r<?ligions. Sicily has hitherto 
felt itself quite distinct in nationality from Naples, notwith- 
standing identity of religion, almost identity of language, 
and a considerable amount of common historical antece- 
dents. The Flemish and the Walloon provinces of Belgium, 
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notwithstanding diversity of race and language, have a 
much greater feeling of common nationality, than the former 
have with Holland, or the latter with France. Yet in general 
the national feeling is proportionally w^^akened by the failure 
of any of the causes which contribute to it. Identity of 
language, literature, and, to some extent, of race and recollec- 
tions, have maintained the feeling of nationality in considera[)ie 
strength among the different poitions of the (Jerman name, 
though they have at no time been really united under the same 
' government ; but the feeling has never reached to making the 
separate states desire to get rid of their autonomy. Among 
Italians an identity, far from complete, of language and litera- 
ture, combined with a geographical position which sej)aratcs 
them by a distinct line from other countries, and, perlwj^.s 
more than everything else, the possession of a ( ommon name, 
which makes them all glory in the past achievements iti arts, 
arms, politi('s, religious primary, science, and literature, of any 
who share the same designation, give rise to an amount of 
national feeling in the [Kjpulation, which, though still iin[)er- 
fect, has been sufficient to produce the great eoents now passing 
before us : notwithstanding a great mixture of races, and 
although they have never, in either anc ient or modern history, 
been under tlic same government, except while that govern- 
ment extended or was extending (itself) over the greater part of 
the known world.” 

Now there is nothing here but what might be made out by 
attention and study; yet very little is done to assist the 
reader in keeping the different ideas distinct, still less in re- 
taining a coherent view of the whole. For one thing, the 
proper definition should have been made into a separate para- 
graph, and a little more illusfration given to its constituent ideas. 
Concrete examples might have been adduced of the working 
of the feeling in itself. When he came to inquire into the 
^auuSf he should have started a new paragraph, to keep this 
part quite distinct from the meaning of the fact Then, in 
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stating the causes, he would have c(one well to have presented 
them numerically, and in parallel sentence forms. A much 
more natural arrangement could be given, thus Geographical 
limits, race, language, religion, history or political antecedents 
(strongest of all). Then comes the qualification— no one is 
indispensable in itself. His train of examples instead of 
being appended to the causes themselves is appended *to this 
qualifying statement; an arrangement of very doubtful pro- 
priety. 

A still more testing situation is given in the following attempt , 
to expound a contrasting couple— Central and Local Authority. 
The contrast is run upon a two-fold predicate ; that is, the com- 
parative merits of the two forms, are put under two heads. 
The complication thus arising can be readily foreshadowed ; a 
contrasting couple of subjects, with two predicates to each, 
under affirmation and denial,— keeps no less than eight pro- 
positions running through the paragraph. They cannot be 
given in stric t linear order, because they have to be compared 
and contrasted throughout. If we could write in several 
parallel columns, and if the human mind could attend to three 
or four trains at one moment, all this would be much easier. 
But conditioned as we are, the difficulties are very great. By 
no ingenuity can the comprehension of the theme be made 
easy ; but there are ways and means of alleviating the compli- 
cations, the account of which is the higher art of Exposition. 

I quote the paragraph that I have in view 

To decide this question, it is essential to consider what is 
the comparative position of the central and the local authori- 
ties, as to capacity for the work, and security against negligence 
and abuse. . In the first place, the local representative bodies 
and their officers are almost certoin to be of a much lower 
grade of intelligence and knowledge, than Parliament and the 
national executive. Secondly, besides being themselves of 
inferior qualifications, they are watched by and accountable to, 
an inferior public opinion. The public under whose eyes they 
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able polemical aptitude. But I shall speak now of his persua- 
sive power, which I conceive to be very great on the whole, 
and susceptible of being precisely defined. 

The power of [xjrsuasion was with him not much a matter 
of mere style ; it lay more in his command of thoughts, and in 
his tact jn discerning what would suit the persons addressed. 
When he set himself to argue a point, his information and 
command of principles usually enabled him to exhaust his case. 
His political vniting is enough to show this. 

It was seldom that he was deficient in knowledge of his 
audience. If he ever failed here, it was in matters of religion, 
where he was necessarily little informed, and on the women 
question, whore his feelings carried him too far. 

Not only could he shape arguments to the reason, properly 
so called, he could also address the feelings, d'he Likrty and 
the Subjection of IVomen^ as vvcll as his writing generally, 

exemplify what might be called impassioned oratory; they 
leave nothing unsaid that could enlist the strongest feelings of 
the readers. His best Parliamentary speeches appealed to the 
understanding and to the feelings alike, and he seldom, so fitr 
as I can judge, lost ground for want of suiting himself to a most 
difficult assembly. Alihougfi he could not clothe his feelings 
with the richness of poetry, he could warm with his subject, and 
work by the force of sympathy. 

Ail this, as I have already observed, had to do with know- 
ledge and thinking power, more than with style. In the 
oratory of rhetoric, he was entirely w'anting. He could appeal 
to men’s feelings by suitable circumstances plainly and even 
forcibly slated ; but that luxuriance of verbal display, whereby 
the emotions can be roused with a hurric.anc’s might, was not 
a part of his equipment, ift could not be an orator in the 
same sense as the two Pitts, Burke, Canning, Brougham, 
Macaulay, Disraeli, or any of our rhetorical writers ; although 
I am not sure that he might not often have rivalled such men 
in actual effect, by the gifts that were peculiarly his own. 
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The powerful adjunct of Wit was hardly within his reach 
any more than rhetorical display in general He had the sense 
of humour, but not a sufficient creative power to embody it in 
writing ; and he was careful not to attempt what he could not 
do well I can recall but one example of real Wit such as 
might have come from Sydney Smith or Fonblanque. 

In his article on Corporation and Church Property, he replies 
to the stock arguments against diverting old foundations. He 
makes full allowance for compensation to present holders of 
life interests. Still this does not appease the opposition 
‘‘Would you rob the Church? it is asked. And at the 
sound of these words rise up images of rapine, violence, 
plunder ; and eveiy^ sentiment of repugnance which would be 
excited by a proposal to take aw^ay from an individual the 
earnings of his toil or the inheritance of his fathers, comes 
heightened in the j)articular case by the added idea of sacrilege. 

“ But the Church ! Who is the Church ? Who is it that 
we desire to rob? ^Vho are the persons whose property, 
whose rights w'e are proposing to take away ? 

“ Not the clergy ; from them we do not propose to take 
anything. To every man who now benefits by the endowment, 
we have said that we would leave his entire income ; at least 
until the State shall offer, as the purchase money of his services 
in some other shape, advantages which he himself shall regard 
as equivalent. 

“ But if not the clergy, surely we are not proposing to rob 
the laity : on the contrary, they are robbed now, if the fact be, 
that the application of the money to its present purpose is no 
longer advisable. We are exhorting the laity to claim their 
property out of the hands of the clergy ; who are not the 
Church, but only the managing members of the association. 

“ Quiirompe4^on id? asks Figaro. Qui vole-t-on ici?^ may 
well be asked. What man, woman, or child, is the victim o 
this robbery? Who suffers by the robbery when ^^^^ybody 
robs nobody ? But though no man, woman, or child is ro e , 
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I am tempted here to give one of his letters to Thornton, 
belonging to the present year (i860) ; as conveying his first int- 
pressions of the working of the change in the Government of 
India. He repeatedly adverted to the subject in the corre- 
spondence of the next few years ; and his letters will be after- 
wards of use in comparing his prophecies with the actual events. 

Youi;i letter of September 19 gave me much pleasure, 
because it contained better and more encouraging accounts 
of your health, and also because it said that things were likely 
to be made pleasanter to you at the India House by changes 
in the mode of transacting business. I shall be greatly 
interested by hearing more of these changes, since, as you are 
aware, I think that the practical goodness of a government 
depends, much more than is generally supposed, on the forms 
of business. It is a comfort to hear of any changes for the 
better. Unfortunately, the deteriorations in the structure 
of the instrument of Government in detail, w'hich I always 
feared would follow from the substitution of the traditions of 
the Government Offices for those of the India House, 
seem to be taking place still more rapidly than I looked 
for. If the Council at Calcutta is to be abolished, and a 

Cabinet of Secretaries put in its place, as the newspapers say, 
and as is too probable, the change will be almost fatal : for the 
Members of Council arc the only high administrative Officers 
not dependent on the will of the Govcrnor Gencral, and their 
Minutes are the only Channel through which an independent 
an(l ungarbled opinion necessarily reaches the home authorities. 
The difficulties of governing India have so much increased, 
while there is less and less wisdom employed in doing it, that 
I begin to despair of the whole subject, and almost believe that 
we are at the beginning of" the end.” 

It was in i860, that he wrote his volume on Repmentatm 
Gevernment The state of the Reform question, which led him 
to prepare his pamphlet on Reform, was the motive of the stiU 
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larger undertaking, his principal contribution to a Philosophy 
of Politics. He says in the Preface^ that the chief novelty of 
the volume is the bringing together, in a connected form, the 
various political doctrines that he had at various times given 
expression to : but the mere fact of viewing them in connexion 
necessarily improved their statement and bearings ; and the six 
or eight months’ additional elaboration in his fertile brain could 
not but infuse freshness into the subject. 

In my estimate of Mill’s genius, he was first of all a Logician, / 
and next a social philosopher or Politician. The Folitical\ 
Economy and the Representative Government constitute his 
political outcome. People will differ as to his conclusions, 
but certainly whoever wishes to judge of any matter within 
the scope of the Representative Government should first see 
what is there said upon it ; and the work must long enter 
into the education of the higher class of politicians. The , 
chapter on the “Criterion of a good form of Government’’ 
contains an exceedingly pertinent discussion of the relation 
between Order and Progress ; and demonstrates that Order 
cannot be permanent without Progress ; a position in advance 
of Comte. The third chapter demolishes the fond theory 
entertained by many in the present day that the best govern- 
ment is “ Absolute authority in good hands Then comes a 
question that needs all the author’s delicacy, tact, and resource 
— Under what conditions is representative government appli- 
cable ? But his strongest point throughout is the exposition of 
the dangers and difficulties attending on Democracy. This 
was one of his oldest themes in the Westminster Review ; he 
has put it in every possible light, and discussed with apostolic 
ardour all the contrivances for withstanding tha tyranny of the 
majority. He took up with avidity Mr. Hare’s scheme of 
Representation, and never ceased to urge it as the greatest 
known improvement that representative institutions are suscep- 
tible of. He dismisses Second Chambers as wholly inadequate to 
the purpose in view, however useful otherwise. The discussions 
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on the proper functions of the Local Governing Bodies, on De- 
pendencies, and on Federations, are ail brimful of good political 
thinking. He passes by the subject of Hereditary Monarchy. 
Both he and Grote were republicans in principle, but they re- 
garded the monarchy as preferable to the exposing of the highest 
dignity of the state to competition. From my latest conversations 
with Mill, I think he coincided in the view that simple Cabinet 
Government would be the natural substitute for Monarchy. 

In 1861, he began to turn his thoughts to a review of 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. Writing to me in November, he says, 
“ I mean to take up Sir William Hamilton, and try if I can 
make an article on him for the Westminster He cliosc the 
Westminster when he wanted free room for his elbow. • He soon 
abandoned the idea of an article. In December he said : — “ I 
have now studied all Sir W. Hamilton’s works pretty thoroughly, 
and see my way to most of what I have got to say respecting 
him. But I have given up the idea of doing it in anything less 
than a volume. Tlie great recommendation of thi& project is, 
that it will enable me to supply what was prudently left deficient 
in the and to do the kind of service which I am capable 
of to rational psychology, namely, to its Folemik'^ 

A month before, he had written to d'hornton, in terras that 
showed how well he had recovered his natural buoyant spirits, 
knd his enjoyment of life. 

“ Life here is uneventful, and feels like a perpetual holiday. 

It is one of the great privileges of advanced civilization, tliat 
while keeping out of the turmoil and depressing wear of life, 
one can have brought to one’s doors all that is agreeable ox 
stimulating in tke activitie.s of the outward world, by newsj)apers, 
new books, periodicals, cVe! It is, in truth, too self-indulgent 
a life for any one to allow himself whose duties lie among his 
fellow-beings, unless, as is fortunately the case with me, they 
are mostly such as can be better fulfilled at a distance from 
their society, than in the midst of it*' 
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He was interrupted for a time by the events in America. In 
January, 1862, he wrote in Fraser his paper on the Civil War. 
He expected it to give great offence, and to be the most 
hazardous thing for his influence that he had yet done. 

After spending the summer in a tour in Greece and Asia 
Minor, he wrote again on the American Question, in a review 
of Cairnes’s book in the Westminster. This done, he set to the 
Hamilton^ which was the chief part of his occupation for the 
next two years. His interruptions were—the article on John 
Austin in the Edinburgh, in Oct., 1863, the two articles on 
Comte to the end of 1864, and the revision of the Political 
Economy. 

I had a great deal of correspondence with him while he was 
engaged with Hamilton. He read all Hamilton’s writings three 
times over ; and all the books that he thought in any way re- 
lated to the subjects treated of. Among other things, he wrote 
me a long criticism of Perrier^ s Institutes. “ I thought Ferrier’s 
book quite sui generis when I first read it, and I think so more 
than ever after reading it again. His system is one of pure 
scepticism, very skilfully clothed in dogmatic language.” He 
was much exercised upon the whole subject of Indestructibility 
of Force. His reading of S])encer, Tyndall, and others, landed 
him in a host of difficulties, which I did what I could to clear 
up. His picture of Hamilton grew darker as he went on ; 
chiefly from the increasing sense of his inconsistencies. He 
often wished that Hamilton was alive to answer for himself. 

“ I w^as not prepared for the degree in which this complete 
acquaintance lowers my estimate of the man and of his specu- 
lations. I did not expect to find them a mass of contradictions. 
There is scarcely a point of importance on which he does not 
hold conflicting theories, or profess doctrines which suppose 
one theory while he himself holds another. It almost goes 
‘against me to write so complete a demolition of a brother 
philosopher after he is dead, not having done it while h(? was 
alive.” 
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During my stay in London in the summer of 1864, he showed 
me the finished MS. of a large part of the book. I offered a 
variety of minor suggestions, and he completed the work for the 
press the same autumn. 

Of the many topics comprised in the volume, I shall advert 
only to one or two of the princi{)al. After following Hamilton’s 
various theories through ten chapters, he advances his own 
positive view of the Belief in an External World. Having 
myself gone over the same ground, I wish to remark on what 
is peculiar in his treatment of the (juestion. 

I give him full credit for his un(:omj)romising Idealism, and 
for his varied and forcible exposition of it. In this respect he 
lias laboured to educate the thinking public' in v/hat I regard 
as the truth. But in looking at his analysis in detail, while 
I admit he has seized the more im[)ortant things, I do not 
exactly agree with him either as to the order of statement, or as 
to the relative stress put upon the various elements of the Object 
and Subject distinction. 

In the first [ilace, I would remark on the omission of the 
quality of Resistance^ and of the muscular energies as a whole, 
from his delineation of the object or external world. In this 
particular, usage and authority are against him, to begin with. 
The connexion of an External World with the Primary Qualities 
has been so long prevalent, that surely there must be some reason 
or plausibility in it. His own father and Mansel are etjually 
emphatic in setting forth Resistance as the foundation fact of 
Externality. Mill himself, however, allows no place for Resis- 
tance in his psychological theory. In a .separate chapter on the 
Primary Qualities of Matter, he deals with Extension and 
Resistance, as products of muscular sensibility, and as giving us 
our notions of Mattery but he thinks that simple tactile sensi- 
bility mingles with resistance, and plays as great a part as the 
purely muscular ingredient ; thus frittering away the supposed 
antithesis of muscular energy and passive sensibility. Now, 
for my own part, I incline to.the usage and opinion of our pre- 
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decessors in putting forward the contrast of active energy and 
jDassive feeling as an important constituent of the subject and 
object distinction; and, if it is to be admitted at all, I am 
disposed to begin with it, instead of putting it last as Mr. 
Spencer does, or leaving it out as Mill does. It does not give 
all that is implied in Matter, but it gives the nucleus of the 
composite feeling, as well as the fundamental an^ defining 
attribute. 

The stress of Mill's exposition rests on the fixity of order in 
our sensations, leading to a constancy of recurrence, and a belief 
in that constancy, which goes the length of assuming independent 
existence. Although he shows a perfect mastery of his position, 
I do not consider that he has done entire justice to it, from not 
carrying along with him. the full contrast of the objective and 
the subjective— the Sensation and the Idea. Indeed, the 
exposition is too short for the theme ; the reader is apt to be 
satisfied with the portable phrase — “permanent possibility of 
.sensation,” which helps him to one vital part of the case, but 
docs not amount to a satisfactory equivalent for an External 
and Independent World. There would have been more help 
in an expression dwelling upon the “ common to all,” in con- 
trast with the “ special to me,” to use one of Terrier s forms of 
phraseology. This ground of distinction is not left unnoticed 
by Mill, but it is simjdy mentioned. 

His chapter applying the theory to our belief in the permanent 
existence of Mind is, I think, even more subtle than the pre- 
ceding one on Matter. The way of disposing of Reid’s diffi- 
culty about the existence of his fellow-creatures is everything 
that I could wish. It is when, in the concluding paragraph, 
he lays down, as final and inexplica^ , the Belief in Memory, 
that I am unable to agree with hinf.^J This position of his has 
been much dwelt upon by the thi/ .ers opposed to him. It 
makes him appear, after all, to be a transcendentalist like 
themselves, differing only in degree. For myself, I never 
could see where his difficulty lay, or what moved him to say 
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that the belief in memory is incomprehensible or essentially 
irresolvable The precise nature of Belief is no doubt invested, 
with very peculiar delicacy, but, whenever it shall be cleared up, 
we may very fairly sup|X)se it capable of accounting for the 
belief that a certain state now i)ast as a sensation, but present 
as an idea, was once a sensation, and is not a mere product of 
thought Of imagination. ( Cf. The Emotions and the Will, 3rd. 
edit, p. 532,) 

I may make a passing observation on the chapter specially 
devoted to ManseFs Limits of Religious Thought, It is a con- 
siderable digression in a work devoted to Hamilton; but 
Mansels book touched Mill to the quick ; in private, he called 
it a loathsome ” book. His combined argumentative and 
passionate style rises to its utn)ost height. Mansel siircastically 
described his famous rlinux —• ** to hell I will go ” — as an exhi- 
bition of taste and temper. I’liat passage was scarcely what 
Grote called it, a Promethean defiance of Jove, inasmuch as the 
fear of hell never had a place in Mill’s bo.som ; it sprang from 
the strength of his feelings coining the strongest attainable 
image to give them vent.** 

Mill could not help adverting to Hamilton’s very strong and 
paradoxical assertions about Free-U'ill ; but, as he never elabo- 
rates a consecutive exposition of the question, I doubt the 
propriety of making these assertions a text for discussing it at 
full Mill’s chapter is either too much or too little ; too much 
as regards his author, too little as regards the subject. The 
connexion of Punishment with Free-will should be allowed only 
under protest; the legitimacy and the limits of punishment 
make a distinct inquiry. Punishment, psychologically viewed, 
as.sumes that men recoil from pain ; there may be other springs 
of action besides pain or pleasure ; but as regards such, both re- 


• Grote thought that the phrase was an echo of something occurring in 

Benjonson; where a military captain’s implicit obedience is crowned by the 
illustration—" Tell him to go to hell, to hell he will go I have never got any 
clue to the place. 
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ward and punishment are irrelevant. I think Mill very successful 
in showing that moral good and evil are noways bound up 
with the question of the Will. He is not too strong in his 
remonstrance against Hamilton’s attempt to frighten people into 
Free-Will by declaring that the existence of the Creator hangs 
upon it. It was quite in Hamilton’s way to destroy all the 
other arguments in favour of a doctrine that he espoused, in 
order to give freer course to his own. He damages the advocacy 
of Free-Will by his slashing antinomy of the two contrary 
doctrines. It is certainly a clearing of the ground, if nothing 
more, to affirm, as he does so strongly, that “a determination 
by motives cannot escajie from necessitation ”. Such admis- 
sions give an opponent some advantage, but only as respects 
him individually. The general controversy, however, must 
proceed on different lines from his, and hence the waste of 
strength in following his lead. 

Hamilton’s attack on the study of Mathematics was a 
battery of learned (flotations intended to confound Whewell 
and Cambridge. It is not very convincing ; it hardly even 
does what Mill thinks hostile criticism tends to do, 
namely, to bring out the half-truth neglected by file other side. 

It was not worth while to write so long a chapter in reply ; but 
Ivlill, partly from what he learnt from Comte, and partly from 
his own logical studies, had a pat answer to every one of 
Hamilton’s j)oints. Most notable, in my view, is the paragraph i 
about the disastrous influence of the mathematical method of 
Descartes on all subse(|uent speculation. He seems there to 
say that the priori spirit has been chiefly kept up by the 
example of Mathematics. Now, I freely admit that the axioms 
of mathematics have been the favourite illustration oi Intuition ; 
but there is no certainty that, in tl?e absence of that example, 
Intuitionism would not have had its full swing during the last 
two centuries. Mill admits that the crudity of Bacon’s Induc- 
tive canons had an equally bad effect on English speculation ; 
but all this show^ simply that errorj s the parent of error. 
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The two subjects taken up while the Hamilton was still in 
hand — John Austin and Comte— deserve to be ranked among 
the best of his minor compositions. I'lic “ Austin ” article 
took him back to his early days when he worked with Bentham 
and attended the lectures of Austin at University College. It 
does not seem to contain much originality, but it is a logical 
treat. The two “ Comte ” articles are still more valuable, as 
being Mill’s contribution to the elucidation of Comte’s Philo- 
sophy. It will be long ere an e(|ually searching and dispas- 
sionate estimate of Comte be given to the world ; indeed, no 
one can again combine the same qualifications for the work. 

The publication of the Hamilton in the spring of 1865 was 
followed by a crowd of events. Mill had already embarked on 
an article on Crote’s Plato, wlii( !i had lately appeared. He had 
arranged with his publisher for cheap reprints of the Political 
Economy, the Liberty, and the Pepresentative Government, 
Then came the reijui.sition to stand for Westminster, by which 
his name bla>?(xl out into a sudden notoriety, imder which the 
cheap volumes went off like wildfire, while there was an 
increa.sed demand for the [.ogic. His letter, announcing his 
compliance with the requisition on certain conditions, was a 
surprise. It was scarcely to be e.\])ccted that he could feel 
himself ‘^honoured” by lieing elected to Parliament, in the 
maturity of his great reputation. Perhajis we must go farther 
back to account for his ready compliance. He had felt it 
acutely, as a disadvantage of his being jilaced in the India 
Hou.se, that he could not enter Parliament ; and again, in the 
days when he was heading the philosophic radicals, he was 
conscious of the weakness of his po.sition in not being himself 
in the House of Commons:* He had not yet ceased to be a 
practical politician, although he had become many things 
besides ; and the long slumbering idea of being in Parliament 
was suddenly wakened into life. His anticipation of success 
in the election was not sanguine; but his supporters were 
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enthusiastic, and his appearance at the meetings of the electors 
.procured daily accessions to his cause. He had been hitherto 
very little seen by the public : and neither friends nor foes had 
any adequate conception of his resources and his readiness as a 
speaker. Above all things, the attempts to entrap him by 
cunningly devised questions most signally recoiled upon the 
authors. 

Half of his year for the next three years was given up 
to attendance in the House and engrossment with public 
questions. I am not about to criticize his career as a member 
of Parliament. The part of the Aidohiography where he is 
perhaps most self-complacent, is what relates to his speeches 
and doings in that capacity. He set a good example of perfect 
party loyally, combined with the assertion of difference of 
opinion on particular questions. For a number of years his 
relations with Mr. Gladstone had been far more cordial and 
intimate than the outer world was aware of. His idea of venti- 
lating questions that had as yet scarcely any supporters, appears 
to me to be carried to an extreme. He was not an orator 
physically ; but he composed and delivered speeches possessing 
all the qualities of his published writings; that is to say, original 
in thought, powerfully reasoned, and full of passionate fire when 
the occasion demanded. 

In the six months’ recess he carried on his philosophical and 
other writings. In the autumn and winter of 1865, he had to 
finish his long article on Plato^ on which he bestowed great 
pains, having taken the trouble to re-read the whole of Plato in 
the original. To the reader of Grote, the article does not 
impart much that is absolutely new ; but, Plato being an early 
subject of his as well as of his father’s, his handling has fresh- 
ness and gusto. 

The extraordinary stimulus given to the sale of his books 
prematurely exhausted the current edition of the Logic ; and it 
had been his intention to revise it for the next edition (the 
Sixth). This had to be seen to, along with the “ Plato,” during 
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the same recess. His revision, on this occasion, partly consisted 
in improving the ** Induction ” by new exathples. I referred 
him to Brown Sc^quard’s interesting research on Cadaveric 
Rigidity, and induced him to read the same author’s volume of 
Researches on the Nervous System, I also obtained from 
Thomas Graham a complete set of his researches on Gases and 
Liquids pointing his attention to what I thought most avail- 
able. It was in this edition that he first combated Mr. Spencer’s 
doctrine of “The Inconceivability of the Opposite ” as a test 
of truth. 

The same winter recess was not allowed to conclude without 
another distraction. 'Hie students of St. Andrews IkkI, without 
asking his leave, elected him Lord Rector. On its being 
announced to him, he wished to decline. 'I'liis, however, ms 
not easy after the thing was done ; and he accepted on the 
understanding that he was not to deliver the Rectorial Address 
till next year. 

Meantime, his letters to me were full of the notices that had 
come out on the Hamilton, When the session of 1866 was 
concluded, after a tour in the Alj)s and Pyrenees, he settled 
down at Avignon to write his Address for St. Andrews, and to 
answer the attacks on Hamilton for the tliird edition; both 
which feats he accomplished before the opening of the session 
of 1867. 

The St. Andrews Address was a very lengthened performance; 
its delivery lasted three hours. It aimed at a complete survey 
of the Higher Education. Its absolute value is considerable ; 
but in relation to the time, place, and circumstances, I consider 
it to have been a mistake. Mill had taken it into his head that ’ 
the Greek and Roman classics had been too hardly pressed by 
the votaries of science, and were in some danger of being ex- 
cluded from the higher teaching ; and he occupies nearly half 
of the address in vindicating their importance. The second half 
is a vigorous enforcement of the claims of Science. 
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' The performance was a failure, in my opinion, for this simple 
reason, that he had no conception of the limits of a University 
curriculum. The Scotch Universities have been distinguished 
for the amount of study comprised in their Arts Degree. Mill 
would have them keep up the Classics intact, and even raise 
their standard ; he would also include a complete course of the 
Primary Sciences—Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry' Physio- 
logy, Logic, and Psychology— to which he would add Political 
Economy, Jurisprudence, and International Law. Now at 
present the obligatory sciences arc Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, Logic, and Moral Philosophy. If he had consulted 
me on this occasion, I should have endeavoured to impress 
upon him the limits of our possible curriculum, and should 
have asked him to arbitrate between the claims of Literature 
and Science, so as to make the very most of our time and 
means. He would then have had to balance Latin and Greek 
against Ctiemistry, Physiology, and Jurisprudence ; for it is quite 
certain that both these languages would have to be dropped 
absolutely, to admit his extended science course. In that case 
he would have been more careful in his statements as to the 
Greek and Latin languages. He would not have put these 
languages as synonymous with “literature’’; and he would 
have made much more allowance for translations and ex- 
positions through the modern languages. He would have 
found that at the present day we have other methods of cor- 
recting the tendency to mistake words for things than learning 
any two or three additional languages. He would not have 
assumed that our pupils are made all “to think in Greek”; 
nor would he have considered it impossible to get at the sources 
of Greek and Roman History witl^out studying* the languages. 

If he had had a real opponent, he would not have given the 
authority of his name to the assertion that Grammar is “ ele- 
tnentary Logic”, His mode of speaking of the style of the 
ancient writers, to my mind at least, is greatly exaggerated. 

** Look at an oration of Demosthenes ; there is nothing in it 
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which calls attention to itself as style at a\V^ “The Athenians 
do not cry out— What a splendid speaker, but— Let us march* 
against Philip.’^ He also gives way to the common remark 
that the teaching of Latin and Greek could be so much im- 
proved as to make it an inconsiderable draft upon a pupil's 
energies. On this point he had no experience to go upon but 
his own, rnd that did not suf)port his [)osition. 

In the scientific departments he carries out strictly the 
Comte hierarchy of the fundamental sciencc.s, and, in this 
respect, the address was valuable as against the mischievous 
practice of culling out a science from the middle of the series, 
say Chemistry, and prescribing it by itself to the exclusion of its 
forerunners in the hierarchy. A\’hile he speaks fairly and well 
on the Mathematical and I'^hysical Sciences, his remarks on the 
Moral and Political display, as usual, the master's hand. He 
next goes on to talk of Free Thought, on which he maintains 
a somewhat impracticable ideal for our Universities. From 
Science he proceeds to Art, and enforces a favourite theme 
— the subservience of Poetry to Virtue and Morality. One 
feels that on this topic a little more discrimination was necessary; 
art being a very wide word. His conclusion was a //rW/Zt* entendre, 

“ I do not attempt to instigate you by the prospect of direct 
rewards, either earthly or heavenly ; the less we think about 
being rewarded in either way, the better for us." 

In the reception given to the Address, he was most struck 
with the vociferous applause of the Divinity students at the 
Free-thought passage. He was privately thanked by others 
among the hearers for this part 

The Third Edition of the Hamilton contained replies to the 
host of critics that had assailed it The additional scope given 
to the author’s polemical ability greatly enhanced the interest of 
the book. In answering the attacks made on his criticism of 
Hamilton’s doctrines on the Relativity of Knowledge and Philo- 
sophy of the Conditioned, as well as in the reply to Mansel on 
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Religion, he showed to considerable advantage. In defending 
;he Psychological Theory of the Belief in an External World, 
he grappled with the stock arguments against Idealism. He 
made least way in the Free-Will controversy ; affording, as I 
think, a confirmation of the impropriety of carrying on so many 
distinct questions together. 

His next literary project was the editing his father’s Analysis. 
This was commenced in the recess of 1867, and finished in the 
following year, being brought out early in 1869. He called it “a 
very great relief from its extreme unlikeness to parliamentary 
work, and to parliamentary semi- work, or idleness I had ne- 
cessarily a long correspondence with him on the allocation of 
topics ; but each of us took our own line in regard to the 
doctrines. Coincidence of view was the rule , the discrepancy 
seldom went beyond the mode of statement, the chief exception 
being the topic of Belief. The work contains perhaps the best 
summary of his psychological opinions, although the Hamilton 
shows them in the more stirring shape of polemics. 

Before this work came out, his Parliamentary career was at 
an end. The circumstances that led to his defeat in the election 
of 1868 are detailed by himself. They included the singular 
indiscretion of his allowing his subscription to Mr. Bradlaugh to 
be made public before his own election day ; very unlike his 
usual circumspectness. His apology is somewhat lame ; and 
does not take account of the fact that he was contesting the seat 
in the interest of other people and at their expense. So ener- 
getically did the opposition ply the weapon thus put into their 
hands, that they may have owed their success to it alone. 
Although on public grounds he ragretted being no longer in 
Parliament, he was not sorry to resume his quiet and his leisure 
for other work. 

The pamphlet entitled England and Ireland, brought out in 
9A 
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the beginning of 1868, declared, as he says, his whole mind on 
the subject of Ireland—chiefiy as regarded the Land — and ir. 
couched in very strong language indeed. He believed that this 
pamphlet helped to determine Mr. Gladstone to commence his 
Irish Legislation with the Church, leaving the Lmd to a later 
operation. 

The year 1869, his first year of release, saw the ])ijhlication 
of his last book — The Subjection of Women, together with the 
two first articles in his fourth volume of Dissertations — 
“ Endowments,” and “ Labour and its claims,” a review of Mr. 
Thornton s work on that subject. 

The volume on the Subjection of Uomcn^ he tells us, was first 
written in 1861. It was, he says, a joint |)ro(lu{'tion ; portions 
W'ere written by Miss 'I'aylor, while his share was the result of 
innumerable conversation^ and discussions with his wife. How- 
ever the merits be partitioned, it is a book of very marked ^ 
character. It is the most sustained e>.f>osition of Mills life long 
theme—the abuses of f)ower. The extent of the illustration 
and the emphasis of the language render it the best e.xtant ■ 
homily on the evils of subjection in general; while the same 
arts are maintained in dealing with the application to the dis- 
abilities of women. This case, wiiich of all others most engaged 
his feelings, is, I think, the one instance where he may be 
charged with overstraining. In discussing political freedom at 
large, he is always sufficiently alive to the necessities of govern- 
ment; in the present question, he leads us to suppose that the 
relations of men and women between themselves may work 
upon a purely voluntary principle. He abstains here and else- 
where from advocating divorce pure and simi)le, because of 
the complications attendftig the question : while he does 
not show what is the remedy when a man and a woman, 
united by the marriage bond, are unable to co-operate as equal 
partners. 

His handling of the mental equality of the sexes is, to my 
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mihd, open to exception. In the intensity of his special plead- 
ing on this question, he hardly avoids contradicting himself; 
while he postulates a degree of equality that does not chime in 
with the experience of the least biassed observers. He grants 
that women are physically inferior, but seems to think that 
this does not affect their mental powers. He never takes 
account of the fact, that the large diversion of foxcp for the 
procreative function must give some general inferiority in all 
things wliere that does not come in, unless women are made 
on the whole much stronger than men. In an allusion to his 
experience of the Independent States of India, he tells us that 
in three cases out of four, if a superior instance of good 
government occurs, it is in a woman^s reign ; which looks like 
the fallacy of proving too much. 

Without entering into an argument with him on his equality 
view, I expressed my doubts as to the expediency of putting 
this more strongly than people generally would be willing to 
accept; inasmuch as the equality of rights did not presuppose 
absolute equality of Acuities. He replied with much warmth, 
contending that the day of a temporizing policy was past ; that 
it was necessary to show, not simply that the removal of 
restrictions would leave things as they are, but that many 
women are really caj)able of taking advantage of the higher 
openings. And further, he urged, it was necessary to stimu- 
late the aspirations of women themselves, so as to obtain proofs 
from experience as to what they could do. 

In Sir James Stephen’s work, the question of the Subjection 
of Women undergoes a very full handling ; and the conclusions 
reached are of course entirely different from Mill’s. This is his 
remark in introducing the subject : — 

“ I might give in proof or illustnRion of this the whole of his 
essay on the Subjection of Women, a work from which I 
dissent from the first sentence to the last, but which I will 
consider on the present, occasion only with reference to the 
particular topic of equality, and as the strongest distinct illus- 
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tration known to me of what is perhaps one of the strongest, 
and what appears to me to be by far the most ignoble anj^ 
mischievous of all the popular feelings of the age.” 

Sir James’s concessions, however, are important : — 

** I freely admit that in many particulars the stronger party 
has in this, as in other cases, abused his strength, and made 
rules for his supposed advantage, which in fact are greatly to 
the injur}’ of both parties. It is needless to say anything in 
detail of the stupid coarseness of the laws about the effects of 
marriage on property, laws which might easily be replaced by 
a general statutory marriage settlement analogous to those 
which every prudent person makes who has anything to settle. 
As to acts of violence against women, by all means make the 
law’ on this head as severe as it can be made without defeating 
itself. As to throwing open to women the one or two em- 
ployments from which they are at present excluded, it is rather 
a matter of sentiment than of practical importance.” 

, A considerable portion of his labours during the last three 
years of his life was given to the Land Question, which he 
greatly helped to mature for future settlement. Under this 
movement he renew'ed his former fight for peasant properties, 
and smarted the new heresy of the unearned increment. It was 
his pride to co-operate in all these questions with the w'orking 
classes and their leaders, and, had he lived, he would have been 
of unspeakable value as a mediator in the impending struggles 
between labour and capital, and between the working population 
generally and the heads of political parties. He would not, how- 
ever, I think, ever have been a working-men’s champion on their 
own lines. He would not have held out any tempting bribe of , 
immediate amelioration such as to inspire the highest efforts of 
the existing generation. His most sanguine hopes were of a very; 
slow progress in all things ; with the sole exception, perhaps, 
of the equality-of-women question, on which his feelings went 
farther than on any other. 
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Grote died in June, 1871. Mill disliked his being buried in 
the Abbey, but of course attended the funeral. He resisted 
the proposal that he should be one of the pall-bearers, and gave 
way only under great pressure. As he and I walked out together, 
his remark was — In no very long time, I shall be laid in the 
ground with a very different ceremonial from that”.* He seemed 
to be now conscious of a break-up in his physical systAn. He 
had in the course of the next two years several prostrating attacks, 
but with marvellous recoveries. His last illness, as is well known, 
was due to a local endemic disease. Three days before his death, 
he had w^alked fifteen miles on a botanical excursion. There 
was evidently still a reserve of power in his constitution, which 
might have tided him over several more years of useful work, 
but could not carry him through a malignant infection. 

The posthumous Essays on Religion do not correspond with 
what we should have expected from him on that subject. 
Never, so far as I know, did he give any hint of wishing or 
attempting to re-construct a system of theism on a scientific 
basis. In one sentence in the Hamilton he spoke approvingly 
of the argument from Design, but laid more stress on its 
persuasiveness than on its soundness. The Autobiography 
represented his attitude towards Religion as pure negation, or 
nescience, just as his father’s had been. 

The Essay on Nature paints the world black enough, and 
from that he was not likely to rise to a flattering estimate of 
Nature’s God. I think he should have widened his survey 
considerably, before pronouncing as he does. For, although 
there are good grounds for many of his statements of fact, the 
case is by no means complete. his own showing in other 
places, many happy lives have been passed in the world as we 

• It so happened, however, that a prayer was delivered at his own interment, 
by the protestant pastor at Avignon, who thereby got himself into trouble, from 
Mill’s known scepticism, and had to write an exculpation in the local news- 
paper. Mill had made a friend of this pastor, a very intelligent and liberal- 
minded man. 
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find it, and he looked forward to a time when happiness might 
be the rule instead of the exceptioa I should have expected 
him to push the analysis of the causes of evil a step fiirther ; 
namely, first, to the inadequacy of man’s intellectual force to 
cope with the obscurities of nature, and next to the want of 
ability to counteract known causes of mischief. A remark that 
he once made regarding his own temperament, is a ])art of the 
case in considering nature : he said, in answer to some gloomy 
utterance of Crete’s, that with himself the difficulty was not so 
much to realize pleasure as to keep off pain ; and it is the fac t 
that there are many pleasurable resources in the world, if we 
could only submerge the attendant miseries. His exposure of 
the insufficiency of Nature as guide is pure logic, and in that 
he was not likely to be wanting. 7'he so-calk d Light of Nature 
is mere darkness; while we are often notoriously incapable of 
following the light we have. e are only just l^eginning to 
track the secrets of disease ; including the forms of pestilence 
that from time to time commit wholesale ravages alike upon 
man and beast. 

The Essay on the Utility of Religion is a farther illustration 
of his old theme i(in the Utilitarianism) as to the sufficiency of 
the sanctions and motives of the present life for sustaining, not 
only the inferior moral virtues, but also the elevated sentiments 
of mankind. He here puts forward a sort of Keligion of 
Humanity, constructed on the basis of men s amiable feelings 
toward.! one another. To this he had been led, I have no 
doubts in the first instance, by Comte, although the filling*up 
is his own. 

But by far the most laboured of the Essays is the last- 
uniting a destructive and a constructive Theism. The de- 
structive part is in accordi(hce with all his antecedents ; it is 
the constructive part that we were not prepared for. It was 
indeed quite compatible with his warm human sympathies, and 
with his long-standing doctrine that every creed is likely to 
contain some portion of truth, that he should try to ascertain 
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what there was in religion to commend it to the best minds 
among its adherents: our doubt would have been whether, after 
painting the world in such gloomy hues, he could set up a Deity 
that would replace, in the hearts of men, the one that he under- 
took to destroy. Religion, we know, is exceedingly variable; but 
there are some things in it not easy to dispense with. Until 
the advent of the modern sentimental Theism, it h?« usually 
contained the idea of authority and subjection— the prescription 
of duties with rewards and punishments attached to them. 
Men's deities in all early ages had to be propitiated as powers 
capable of evil at least, if not also of good. In pure 
Monotheism, the unbounded beneficence of the Deity has been 
an indispensable attribute, in spite of the difficulties attending 
it. Plato insisted that this belief should be supported by state 
j>enalties ; and we know how essential it is regarded in the pre- 
sent day by those of the Theists that do not accept revelation. 
All these points of support Mill dispensed with ; while working 
upon the idea, so repugnant to the religious worshij)per, of 
putting a logical limitation and restriction on the great object 
of worship. A Being that would not interfere to do us either 
harm or good can scarcely excite in us any strong regards ; at 
least until we have undergone a new education. The supposed 
limitations of his power, besides being strangely at variance with 
the undeniable vastness and complex adjustment of the world, 
would seem fatal to his ascendency in our minds. 

The speculation is equally precarious as regards a future life. 
Mill hardly dqes justice to the natural difficulties of reproducing 
human existence, after death, for an eternal duration ; and yet 
casts doubts on the omnipotence of the Power that is to perform 
the miracle. 

Seeing that the only argument for Theism that Mill put any 
value upon, was the argument from Design, it is unfortunate 
that he should have considered nine pages sufficient for its 
discussion. The handling is not only short, but extremely 
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unsatisfactory. It is what we might suppose to be the first of 
the three redactions that all his writings went through ; a mere' 
rough note, to be worked up in one or two subsofjuent elabora- 
tions. His attempt to show that the argument rises a])ove 
Analog)' into the sphere of Induction is not, as I conceive, a 
logical success ; at least, it stands in need of a much more 
detailed justification. He ought manifestly to have disjiosed of 
the objections advanced by Hume and Kant respectively : in 
so doing, he would have made his own j)osition clearer, if 
not stronger. He very properly introduces into the case the 
canons of Induction, strictly so called, and the conditions (first 
distinctly stated by himself) of proof from Analogy ; he ought 
farther to have brought into play his doctrine of what consti- 
tutes a logical Hypothesis, and have shown the bearings of this 
upon the supposed Anthro|)omorphic origin of the Universe. 

Both his Theism and his estimate of Christianity as founded 
on the character of Christ, are concessions to the existing 
Theology; and, as is usual in such cases, the inch has been 
stretched to an ell. As regards the beneficial influence that 
may continue to be exerted by our contemplation of Jesus 
Christ, I quote a few sentences as the groundwork of some 
remarks. 

** Above all, the most valuable part of the cflect on the 
character which Christianity has produced by holding up in a 
Divine Person a standard of excellence and a model for imita- 
tion, is available even to the absolute unbeliever and can never 
more be lost to humanity. For it is Christ, rather than God, 
whom Christianity has held up to believers as the pattern of 
perfection for humanity. It is the God incarnate, more than 
the God of the Jews or of Nature, who being idealised has 
taken so great and salutary a hold on the modern mind. And 
whatever else may be taken away from us by rational criticism, 
Christ is still left ; a unique figure, not more unlike all his 
precursors than all his followers, even those who had the direct 
benefit of his personal teaching. It is of no use to say that 
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Christ as exhibited in the Gospels is not historical and that we 
know not how much of what is admirable has been superadded 
by the tradition of his followers. The tradition of followers 
suffices to insert any number of marvels, and may have inserted 
all the miracles which he is reputed to have wrought. But 
who among his disciples or among their proselytes was capable 
of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus or of imagining the 
life and character revealed in the Gospels ? Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee ; as certainly not St. Paul, whose character 
and idiosyncrasies were of a totally different sort.’' 

‘‘ But about the life and sayings of Jesus there is a stamp of 
personal originality combined with profundity of insight, which, 
if we abandon the idle expectation of finding scientific precision 
where something very different was aimed at, must place the 
Prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have 
no belief in his inspiration, in the very first rank of the men of | 
sublime genius of whom our species can boast. When this I 
pre-eminent genius is combined with the qualities of probably 
the greatest moral reformer, and martyr to that mission, who 
ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be said to have made 
a bad choice in pitching on this man as the ideal representative 
and guide of humanity ; nor, even now, would it be easy, even 
for an unbeliever, to find a better translation of the rule of 
virtue from the abstract into the concrete, than to endeavour 
so to live that Christ would approve our life. When to this we 
add that, to the conception of the rational sceptic, it remains a 
possibility that Christ actually was what he supposed himself to 
be — not God, for he never made the smallest pretension to that 
character and would probably have thought such a pretension 
as blasphemous as it seemed to th| men who condemned him 
—but a man charged with a special, express, and unique com- 
mission from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue; we 
may well conclude that the influences of religion on the charac- 
ter which will remain after rational criticism has done its utmost 
against the evidences of religion, are well worth preserving, and 
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that what they lack in direct strength as compared with those 
of a firmer belief, is more than compensated by the greater 
truth and rectitude of the morality they sanction.” 

It seems, at first glance, a bold proceeding to take to pieces 
the Christ of Christianity, and to appropriate just so much of 
him as suits a “ rational criticism ” Something of this kind 
has alreaMy been tried by the Unitarians, but with small success, 
if that is to be measured by the extent of popular recejition. 
It would seem, in this as in other parts of religion, that what 
the rationalist disapproves of most, the multitude like best. 

We are, of course, at lilierty to dissenl from the prevailing 
view, which makes Christ a divine person. Ihit to reduce a 
Deity to the human level, to rank him simply ns a great man, 
and to hold ideal intercourse with him in that capacity, is, to 
say the least of it, an incongruity. Historians and inoralists 
have been accustomed to treat with condemnation those 
monarchs that, after being dethroned, have accepted in full the 
position of subjects. Either to die, or else to withdraw into 
dignified isolation, has been accounted the only fitting termina- 
tion to the loss of royal power. So, a Deity dethroned should 
retire altogether from {ilaying a part in human affairs, and 
remain simply as an historic name. 

The point of congruity or propriety is not, as I conceive, the 
worst objection to Milfs proposal. The doctrines, jirescriptions, 
or sayings of one believed to be a God, must all have a religious 
bearing ; they are properly adapted to men in their religious 
capacity. They may often refer to matters of mere worldly 
conduct, but the religious side is still a vitrd part of them. If 
religion were done away with, to the extent that Mill would have 
it, those sayings of Christ must lose their suitability to human 
life as so transformed. ^ Forgive that ye may be forgiven 
(by God) -is no longer applicable. The best guidance, under 
such altered circumstances, would be that furnished Ly the 
wisest of purely secular teachers. The same applies to Christ 
as an example. He is so to those that accept him in his own 
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proper character, and who view the world as he viewed it. In 
•a purely secular scheme of life, the ideal that he holds forth 
must seem greatly over-strained. 

Mill was, doubtless, able to slate and to give reasons for his 
own view of the plan of the universe. He was also highly 
qualified to discuss particular portions of the groundwork of 
tl^.prevailing creeds. I think, however, that he was too little 
versed in the writings of Theologians, to attack their doctrines 
with any effect. He absented himself during his whole life, 
except as a mere child, from religious services. Fie scarcely ever 
read a Theological book. He could not help knowing the 
main 'positions of Theology from our general literature. 
That, however, was scarcely enough for basing an attack 
upon Christianity along the whole line. Just about the 
time when the F'ssays on Religion appeared, Strauss’s last book, 
called “ The Old l^aith and the New,” was published in this 
country. Anyone reading it would, I think, be struck with its 
immense superiority to Mill’s work, in all but the logic and 
metaphysics. Strauss speaks like a man thoroughly at home 
with his subject. He knows both sides as a life-study can 
enable one to know them. Mill, even supposing him to be in 
the right, would not be convincing. He may puzzle opponents, 
he may compel them to change front; still, he does not meet 
their difficulties, nor take account of what they feel to be their 
strength. He is not even well read in the sceptics that pre- 
ceded him. If he had studied the whole cycle of Hume’s 
argumentative treatises, so lucidly condensed by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, he might have put his case on the negative side much 
better, while he would have* been led to modify his constructive 
Theism. 

It has been said by his opponents, with some show of 
plausibility, that Mill was at bottom a religious man. Setting 
aside special dogmas, and looking only to the cheering influence 
of religion on its most favourable side — an influence that may 
be exerted in a variety of ways — we may call his aspirations and 
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hopes for a bright future to the race, a religion of humanity. 
To hold up an ideal that involves no contradictions to our' 
kno\yIedge, to inspire and elate tlie mind, oppressed by the 
dulness and the hardships of the present life,— will be accepted 
by many as comfort of the spiritual kind, the real analogue of 
religion. ;\nd something of this effect is undoubtedly produced 
by Mill’s'' later writings. With all this, however, the fart 
remain.s, th.at in everything characteristic of the creed of 
Christendom, he was a thorough-going negationist. He ad- 
mitted, neither its truth nor its utility. His estimate of its best 
side is given in the remark to a friend under domestic sorrow— 
“To my mind the only permanent ralue of religion is in 
lightening the feeling of total sejxaration which is so dreadful 
in a real grief”. 



Chapper V. 


CHARACTER AND INFLUENCE. 

O N Mill’s general character, little remains for me to say. 

His writings, his career, his numerous critics, and last, 
but not least, his Autobiography^ have sufficiently shown what 
manner of man he was. Any additional contribution is jus- 
tifiable mainly on the supposition of enabling us better to seize 
the central features, and to make the whole more consistent 
throughout. There are, moreover, some anomalous passages in 
his life, upon which the last word has not yet been said. 

Mill had, I believe, a very fine constitution physically. His 
father’s brain was encased in an admirable framework., His 
muscle was good to the last ; and his nutritive powers failed 
only in consequence of a strain that they should never have 
been subjected to. The nervous system was habitually kept at 
a high tension all through ; this cannot be done for nothing. 

The general cast of his mental powers was high in all the | 
regions of mind. With a predominance of Intellect, he had ; 
great power of Will, and unusual depth of Feeling. He had pre- 
eminently the sanguiile temperament. Whenever the general, 
system was in working order, enjoyment was with him the’ 
natural result. He was, I think, born for a happy life, if , 

he had got only tolerably fair play. It was not the fault of; 
nature that he was so often in •the depths : his power of , 
recovery attests the vital force of the system. 

There can be little hesitation as to the specialities of his 
Intellect. These were soon brought out by his early education, 
so far as books could do it. Every species of literature was 
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presented to his mind ; and, while he imbibed something of all, 

. it soon became evident that science was his forte. He had an 
intellect for the abstract and the logical, out of all proportion 
to his hold of the concrete, and the poetical. F I is attempts at 

writing poetry could be little more than memory working upon 
the books that he had read, while their impression was fresh. 
He nevor attained to picturesquencss in the smallest degree; 
he could no doubt have succeeded by set purpose, but he had 
other matters to attend to. He was but modciatt'ly endowed 
with the faculty of language as such : the undoubted excellence 
of his mature style was arrived at by a series of efforts that 
may well be celebrated among triumj>hs of perseverance.* 

I think it perhaps a fortunate adjustment, to liave possessed 
merely enough verbal power to give adequate expression to his 
thoughts, and not enough to make an artist to the extent 
•occasionally realized even with great j)hilos(q)hers. I'hat the 
thinking faculty, {)ure and sinqde, should have the predomi- 
nating share of his intellectual force, was the condition of his 
peculiar subtlety a? a thinker. Plato, Hac on, Berkeley, Hume, 
Perrier, and others, paid for the goodness of their style, by 
some inferiority of their thoughts. Aristotle and Kant were 
perhaps at the other extreme; their gifts of style were unequal 
to the adequate presentation of their ideas. 

Mill had not much memory for detail of any kind. Hc had 
read a vast quantity of history, of fiction, of travels and inci- 
dents ; but you would not be aware of the fact from his conver- 
sation or from his writings. Ncithef in the illustration of 
doctrines, nor for figurative allusions, was he ready at repro- 
ducing facts in the concrete. He was, as a youth, well read in 
the Greek and Roman classics, but he scarcely ever made a 
happy original quotation.* By expre.ss study, and frequent 
reference, he had amassed a store of (nets bearing on political 
or sociological doctrines ; and these he had at full command. 

The enormous devotion of his early years to book study 
interfered with his activity as an observer of facts at first hand, 
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whether in the physical, or in the mental world He did, 
nevertheless, show a considerable wakefulness to what went on 
within his circle, yet with decided limitations. He could have 
imbibed physical facts with avidity, if his circumstances had 
been favourable ; but his opportunities were very few. He was 
perhaps all the more disposed to notice mental and social facts; 
and it is wonderful how many of these he took hold of, in the 
remissions of book study. Of course, the larger mass of 
sociological details had to be gathered through books ; yet a 
certain quantity of personal observation was needed as a basis 
for comprehending those that came by the other sources. His 
power of psychological observation was also good, and served 
him both as a theoretical psychologist, and as a practical philo- 
sopher, more especially in ethics, and in politics. 

We come finally to the great distinguishing feature of such a 
mind as his: the rich storage of principles, doctrines, generalities 
of every degree, over several wide departments of knowledge. 
Principles had to be imbibed in copious draughts all through 
his education ; the collision, combination, harmonizing, of these 
constitutes speculative insight, and conducts to original 
thinking. To read the productions of scientific men, to enter 
into the discussion of abstract themes with kindred minds, to 
excogitate and to reduce to writing new attempts at generalising 
from the facts, — such are the exercises of the discursive or 
scientific mind ; and the natural avidity for those exercises is 
the test of the scientific endowment. Mill laid up in his 
capacious mind a variety of things ; but, with all his getting, , 
he got this special understanding — the understanding of prin- . 
ciples. If you w'anted, at any time, to commend yourself to >, 
his favourable regards, you had but to start a doctrinal dis- j 
cussion — to bring a new logos to his view. 

With what success he plied his speculative faculty, what were 
the lines of his peculiar force, how far he rose above or fell 
below other speculators, — his books alone will testify ; and all ^ 
of them have been freely and almost exhaustively criticized for 
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those very questions. He is generally admitted to combine 
originality and clearness as only very few men have dona 
The attempts to undervalue his reputation on either head have 
met with little countenance. Tried by an absolute stan- 
dard, he may be foiilid defective at points ; but who is entitled 
to cast the first stone? What other speculator from the 
beginnifig of phi]oso{)hy has been eiiually original, and yet 
more uniformly precise, logical, and intelligible? He could 
split hairs with any scholastic. He could discern Haws in the 
closest dialectic ; or turn the flank of the most ciicumspect 
i disputant. Unle.'^s I am greatly deceived, time will not impair 
' the fascination of that subtle intellect. The number of men 
that can handle such weapons can never be so great as to 
render his writings a supertluity ; and, even when his doctrines 
shall have been more highly worked uj), by other thinkers, his 
manner of jiuttiiig them will be looked back upon with curious 
interest. 

He himself speaks with not unbecoming pride of his being 
always ojicn to new views. To the last, he continued (he says) 
to learn and to unlearn. Of no man can this be stated 
absolutely. Vet Mill stood very high on the point of receptive- 
ness. He did not shut up his mind to new impressions at forty. 
This, however, was merely another form of his an.xiety to 
know whatever could be said by any one upon any ([uestion. 
Wishing always to do his very best, he neglected no available 
means. Before beginning to produce, he took ample time to 
absorb; and, better than most men, hit the ha])py mean 
between haste and procrastination. He might have occasionally 
improved his work by a little more elaboration, but the loss in 
quantity would not have been compensated by the difference 
in quality. 

He tells us, in connexion with his readings at Grote's house, 
that he “ dated from these conversations my own real inaugura- 
tion as an original and independent thinker. It was also 
through them that I acquired, or very much strengthened, a 
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mental habit to which I attribute all that I have ever done, or 
• ever shall do, in speculation ; that of never accepting half- 
solutions of difficulties as complete; never abandoning a 
puzzle, but again and again returning to it until it was cleared 
up; never allowing obscure corners of a subject to remain 
unexplored, because they did not appear important; never 
thinking that I perfectly understood any part of a subject until 
I understood the whole”. This proceeds upon a large 
assumption, namely, that he always knew when he had at- 
tained to a complete solution ; which, by the very nature of 
things, a man can seldom be quite sure of. I consider 
that he made one great stroke in his theory of the Syllogism ; 
that it was more than a half solution, but yet was not 
the whole. So, in other things. We are rarely in a posi- 
tion to say that we have finished a problem; a succession 
of thinkers is required for every great advance; and whoever 
feels he can make one step need not wait till he can make all 
the rest. The only reason for hesitation is the uncertainty 
whether it is a ste[). 

Another somewhat remarkable avowal in MilFs estimate of 
himself is ^ contained in the long passage (Autobiography^ p. 
242), where he describes the induence of his wife upon his 
intellectual productiveness. “ During the greater part of my 
literary life 1 have performed the office in relation to her, which 
from a rather early period I had considered as the most useful 
part that I was qualified to take in the domain of thought, that 
of an interjjreter of original thinkers, and mediator between 
them and the jiublic ; for I had always a humble opinion of 
my own powers as an original thinker, except in abstract 
science (logic, metaphysics, and the theoretic jirinciples of 
political economy and politics), Sut thought myself much 
superior to most of my contemporaries in willingness and 
ability to learn from everybody; as I found hardly any one 
who made such a point of examining what was said in defence 
of all opinions, however new or however old, in the conviction 
4 loA 
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that even if they were errors there might be a substratum of 
truth underneath them, and that in any case the discovery of* 
what it was that made them plausible, would be a benefit to 
truth. The parenthe3is is truly remarkable. A man is to 
think humbly of himself as an original thinker, provided his 
originality docs not extend beyond Logic, Metajihysics, and 
Social Philosophy ! How many more subjects would have been 
, necessary to establish the claim ? One would naturally suppose 
the point to be, how much did he do in these three domains ? 

; If he did everything that many of us are willing to give him 
^ credit for, he was an original thinker, and had few superiors, 

' and not many equals. Willingness to learn is a very good 
thing, and was a part of his merits and a condition of his 
success ; but it is not under all circumstances necessary to 
original thinking, and certainly would not of it.'jclf constitute 
originality. Unless there be decided innate force, an over- 
susceptibility to other peo])le’s views rather extinguishes than 
promotes invention. Had Mill been less disposed to learn and 
unlearn, he must, with his powers of mind, have been .still an 
original thinker, although in a somewhat different way. He 
himself contributes a curious and interesting illustration of this 
very point To my mind, the best piece of work that he ever . 
did, was the Third Book of the Zqg/ir—Induction. Now, he , 
tells us how fortunate he w'as in having finished this Book 
before reading Comte. That is to say, unassisted invention 
gave a better re.sult than he would have attained by taking 
Comte into partnership from the beginning. 

I must still farther qualify Mill’s claim to rcceptivene.ss, 
by adverting again to what I consider his greatest theoretical 
errors as a scientific thinker. The first is — his doctrine of the 
natural equality of men. On this subject he was, in my 
opinion, blind to a whole region of fact.s. He inherited the 
mistake from his father, and could neither learn nor unlearn, 
in regard to it. The other error was perhaps less to be won- 
dered at; I mean the disregard of the physical conditions, of 
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our mental life. He might have educated himself out of this 
. error, but he never did. I do not mean to say that he made 
no allowances for the physical element of our being ; my con- 
• tention is, that he did not allow what every competent physio- 
logist would now affirm to be the facts. I am afraid that, on 
both these errors, his feelings operated in giving his mind 
a bias. Whatever be the explanation, the effect was practically 
injurious. 

In common with his father, Sir Walter Scott, and many 
others, he held that literature and philosophy should not be 
resorted to as a means of livelihood ; that people should derive 
their subsistence from some of the common vocations, and 
work at the higher themes in leisure hours. In a transition 
time, when a man of very original views in philosophy, or in 
sociology, has little chance of being listened to, it would be a 
mistake to depend for one’s livelihood on writing books. The 
same objection does not apply to literature. Any man whose 
genius lies in style can make a living with comparative ease ; 
such a man would not better his condition by serving eight 
hours a-day in a counting house, and using the few remaining 
hours for literary work. Much of course depends on the 
occupation. Mill himself was nominally engaged six hours 
a-day ; but probably never gave more than the half of that time 
to his office routine. His two great works — the Logic Q.nd the 
Political Economy — were, I may say, written during his office 
hours. If he had been serving under a private master, he 
would not have been allowed to give up his business-time to 
extraneous work. Grote took a much better measure of the 
situation of a business man with erudite tastes. He found that 
while engaged in the work of the banking-house, he could not 
only pursue an extensive course ^if reading, but also work up 
essays on limited subjects ; yet when he began the Herculean 
labour of remodelling the entire History of Greece^ he needed 
to have his whole time at his disposal, for twelve years. 
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It was remarked by De Morgan, that if Newton had remained 
at Cambridge, Mathematical Science might have been advanced 
a centur>% So, if the two Mills had been wholly exempted 
from official work, I have little doubt that all the speculative 
portions of Logic, Psychology, Politics, and Politic al hxonomy 
would have been put forward at least a generation. It so 
happened^hat their official duties opened u[) for them a sjihere 
of public usefulness, and perhaps made them more practical in 
their views ; but, if they had been freed from all such labours, 
which perhaps others could have performed with the benefit of 
their lights, they would have given an impetus to speculation 
much beyond what we can now assign to them. T’y endeavour- 
ing to combine work for a livelihood with original research in 
philosophy, they brought upon themselves premature exhaustion, 
and vitiated their theories of life by sha[)ing them under the 
perverting influence of shattered framc.s. 

It is now time to turn to the Moral side of Mill’s character. 
In what has been said on his intellect, moral and emotional 
elements have been as.sumed. 7'he general impression made 
on the world by this part of his character has been highly 
favourable, on the whole, The generosity of his disposition 
manifested itself in many forms, and in high degrees ; while it 
also had its limitations. 

The entire total of the emotional aspect of human character 
comprehends the whole circle of sensibilities, tastes, likings, and 
the way that those are modified by sympathy and tlie sense of 
duty. These are the motives to action, and their relative 
strength and preponderance can be best judged by action or 
conduct. Nevertheless, we must, as I conceive, take account 
of Activity as a separate and«independent factor, and form some 
estimate of it on its account, I said, with reference to James 
Mill, that Intellect and Will were dominant over Feeling. 
Perhaps, of the son, we may say that there was a more nearly - 
equal balance of all the three functions. The element of Will, 
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viewed apart from strength of motives— the pure spontaneous 
activityt-was high in him too ; without that he could not have 
been such a persistent worker. At the same time, I am dis- 
posed to believe that his superabundant energy and activity had 
its largest source in the strength of his feelings. I once made 
the remark to him, regarding the sources of energy of character, 
that these were either natural fulness of vigour, or else excite- 
ment through stimulation. He said, quickly— “ There ; stimu- 
lation is what people never sufficiently allow for It is usually 
easy enough to determine which of the two sources is operative 
in any marked case. The extreme dependence on stimulation 
is shown by the tendency to total quiescence when motives are 
wanting. Mill no doubt had a good, but not excessive, spon- 
taneity ; and he had very large emotional susceptibilities that 
made him pre-eminently a worker. We are now to see what 
these were. 

I am not singular in the opinion that in the so-called sensual 
feelings, he was below average ; that, in fact, he was not a good 
representative .si)ecimen of humanity in respect of these ; and 
scarcely did justice to them in his theories. He was not an 
ascetic in any sense ; he desired that every genuine suscepti- 
bility to pleasure should be turned to account, so far as it did 
not interfere with better pleasures ; but he made light of the 
difficulty of controlling the sexual appetite. He was exceed- 
ingly temperate as regarded the table; there was nothing of 
the gourmand superadded to his healthy appetite. To have 
seen his simple breakfast at the India House, and to couple 
with that his entire abstinence from eating or drinking till his 
plain dinner at six o’clock, — would be decisive of his moderation 
in the pleasures of the palate. 

Of his pleasures through the ear and the eye, not much can be 
said, until we take into account all the associated circumstances 
that render these two senses the avenues of the greater part of 
our chief gratifications. He had a musical ear, and gave some 
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attention to music in his early life. His ear for articulate 
cadence, elocution, and oratory, was in no wise distinguished. 
His colour-sense was not inconsiderable ; I have heard him 
say that, as a child, he had a very great pleasure in bright 
colours. I doubt, however, whether this susceptibility in him 
could really be allied high ; it did not reach the point of the 
artist or [Picturesque poet ; if it had, his faci.lt/ for the abstract 
might have been submerged thereby. It was enough to make a 
perceptible element in his taste for scenery ; but, generally, he 
seemed to care very little for coloured effects. 

We need to dive into the depths of our emotional nature, 
to reach the main sources of his ^^pleasures and the springs of 
his conduct. The Tender Feeling must in him have been 
very considerable. He was, throughout, affectionate, genial, - 
kindly. After his first great physical crisis, when his activity, 
and ambition no longer sufficed for his support, he had recourse 
to his tender susceptibilities, which had previously perhaps been 
cramped and confined, although not wholly dormant. He had 
not the sociable feeling in the form of large indiscriminate 
outpourings, and boundless capability of fellowship. A certain 
kindliness towards people in general, with a deep attachment to 
a few, was his peculiar mode ; this, probably, took much less 
out of him — drew less upon his mental resources as a whole, 
than the other form of sociability. He formed few close friend- 
ships, and was absorbed very early by his one great attachment 
The Tender feeling is necessarily an element in poetry, 
scenery, history, and indeed Fine Art generally. It is the 
beginning, but not the consummation, of our interest in man- - 
kind — the philanthropic impulse of great benefactors. Kind- 
ness to animals was a characteristic form in Mill, as it was in 
Bentham, who also had a great fund of natural tenderness, 
although wayward in manifesting it 
There is great difficulty in arriving at the precise degree of 
the fundamental or elementary emotions in almost any mind, 
still more in JMiU> who, by training or culture,, was a., highly 
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complex product. The remark is applicable to the Tender 
'feeling, We wed in its ultimate form ; and even more to the other 
great source of human emotion— the Malevolent or Irascible 
feeling. Unless conspicuously present, or conspicuously absent, 
the amount of the feeling in the elementary shape can with 
difficulty be estimated in a character notable for growth, and for 
complication of impulses. In Mill, all the coarse, cnfde forms 
of angry passion were entirely wanting. He never got into a 
rage. His pleasures of malevolence, so far as existing, were of 
a very refined nature. Only in the punishment of offenders 
against his fellow-men, did he indulge revengeful sentiment. 
He could, on occasions, be very severe in his judgments and 
denunciations ; but vulgar calumny, abuse, hatred for the mere 
1 sake of hatred, were completely crucified in him. He spent a 
; large part of his life in polemics ; and his treatment of oppo- 
nents was a model of the ethics of controversy. The delight 
' in victory was with him a genial, hearty chuckle, and no more. 

Taking emotional and sensuous elements together, we may 
recount his chief tastes and diversions, irrespective of sympathy 
proper, which adds a new and all-important fact of character. 

The love of scenery, in connexion with touring excursions, 
was stimulated from an early date, and indulged in to the last. 
Whether he had a refined judgment of scenic effects, from an 
artist’s point of view, I am unable to say. He did not become 
poetically inspired by nature, like Shelley or Wordsworth; 
perhaps he enjoyed it none the less. He made little use of 
his varied travels by allusions, or figures in his composition. 
His enjoyment of the concrete did not render his style much 
less abstract than it would have been although, like Kant, he 
had never left home. 

His taste for plant-collecting be|an in France, under George 
Bentham, and was continued through life. It served him in 
those limited excursions, in the neighbourhood of London, 
that he habitually kept up for the needs of recreation. I may 
be mistaken, but it seems to me, that this taste belongs to a 
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character joyous by nature, and therefore easily amused ; or 
perhaps nothing more stimulating is to be had It no doubt 
adds an interest to pedestrian exercise. The mental effort is 
very small ; the scientific outcome still smaller. Of Botany as 
a science, Mill knew very little; indeed, when he began, there 
>¥as not much to be known, beyond the description of plants in 
detail, anti the classifications of Linnaeus and Jussieu. Plant- 
hunting was to him what sports are to other persons. I doubt 
whether, under any circumstances, he could have brought 
himself to he a sportsman. Hunting and shooting would, I am 
pretty certain, have been abhorrent to him ; and, while his excur- 
sions often brought him into op[)ortunities for fishing, he never 
availed himself of tliese. d'he chase for [ilants was all that he 
desired. In my cha[)ter, in The Emotions and the Will, on 
Plot-Interest, I endeavoured to describe the situation of pursuit 
in the sports of the field. When Mill revised the MS. of the 
work, before publication, he added the note, which is given in 
connexion with the passage — All this eminently ajiplies to 
the botanist ”, 

Reverting to his interest in natural scenery, we may recall 
his great anxiety lest the enclosure of Commons should go the 
length of effacing natural beauties and dimini.sliing the scope 
of the pictures(]uc tourist. This was one of the “ five points 
of his charter in reforming the Land Laws. He w^as also 
very much concerned (and so w'as his father) at the {K)ssible 
havoc that the railways might make in the beauties of our rurtil 
districts. Thus, writing in 1836, on the measures of Reform 
then pending, he adverts to the progress of the railways, and 
observe.s — “ it is far from desirable that this island, the most 
beautiful portion perha{)s of the earth’s surface for its size, 
should be levelled and tori! up in a hundred unnecessary 
directions by these deformities And again : — “ In the choice 
of a line it is disgraceful that not one thought should be 
bestowed upon the character of the natural scenery which ^is 
threatened with destruction. It is highly desirable that there 
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should be a railway to Brighton ; scarcely any one which could 
*be constructed would be convenient to such a multitude of 
persons, or is likely to be so profitable to the subscribers. But 
of the five rival lines which have been proposed, two, if not 
three, and jiarticularly Stephenson’s, would, to a great degree, 
annihilate the peculiar beauty of a spot unrivalled in the world 
for the exquisiteness, combined with the accessibility, of its 
natural scenery : the vale of Norbury, at the foot of Box Hill. 
Yet into the head of hardly one Member of Parliament does it 
appear to have come, that this consideration ought to weigh 
one feather, even on the question of preference among a variety 
of lines, in other respects probably about equal in their advan- 
tages, Yet these men have voted ^11,000 of the people’s 
money for two Correggios, and many thousands more for a 
building to put them in, and will hold forth by the hour about 
encouraging the fine arts, and refining the minds of the people 
by the pleasures of imagination. We sec, by this contrast, 
what amount of real taste, real wish to cultivate in the people 
the capacity of enjoying beauty, or real capacity for enjoying it 
themselves, is concerned in this profuse expenditure of public 
money; although two-thirds of these men would shout in 
chorus against ‘ political economists ’ and ‘ utilitarians ’ for 
having no imagination, and despising that faculty in others. 
The truth is, that in this country the sense of beauty, as a 
national characteristic, scarcely exists. What is mistaken for 
it is the taste for costliness, and for whatever has a costly 
appearance.” 

The passage is a long one ; but it illustrates Mill in other 
points besides his love of scenery. I cannot help thinking that 
his sweeping condemnation of Members of Parliament generally 
is a little overdone. * 

One other anecdote is worth preserving. A number of years 
ago, Piccadilly was widened by taking a slice off the Green 
Park. A row of trees was included in the addition ; and, in 
all probability, these would have been cut down. Lord Lincoln 
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was then chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. Mill 
intervened at the right moment, and, I believe by the mediation * 
of Charles Buller, induced Lord Lincoln to preserve the row 
as they now remain at the street edge of the foot f)avement. 

Setting aside for the moment the interests that grew out of 
his intellectual capabilities and work generally, we may remark 
upon his^aisthetic sensibilities as a whole. His earliest favourite 
books were those relating to characters renowned for heroism 
and strength, I do not think that this persisted through life to 
a marked degree. He (jualihed his admiration of strength 
with the use made of it; and thoroughly concurred in (irotes 
estimate of Alexander the (ireat. Ctesarism was his abomina- 
tion. Ferides, I should su{)j)Ose, was his greatest hero 01 
antiquity. Greece was the home of his affections in the ancient 
world. 

His poetic tastes, as they revealed themselves aftci his great 
crisis, are beyond my powers to analyze or exj^lain. Soon after 
I knew him, he endeavoured to make me interested in Words- 
worth, and pointed out the poems that I should begin with ; but 
his efforts were for the time unsuccessful. He seemed to look 
upon Poetr)' as a Religion, or rather as Religion and Iliilosophy 
in one. He took strongly to Tennyson, and was able to discern 
at once those beauties that the general world have since agreed 
upon; but his obtuscne,ss to Shakespeare would suggest doubts 
as to his feeling for poetic effects of the kind that represent 
pure poetry, apart from either religion or philosophy. I never 
could make sure whether the highest genius of style attracted 
him, without pointing some moral, or lending itself to a truth ; 
yet, I found from one of his letters at a late period of his life, 
that he continued to read Carlyle with pleasure, after ceasing 
to care anything for his docfrinal vicw.s. His thorough mastery 
of the French language enabled him to enjoy the masterpieces 
of French prose. At an early stage, he read the French wits 
for improving his style ; and it has .seemed to me a curious slip 
of memory that he never mentions, in the Auiobioiraphy^ Paul 
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Louis Courier, whose witty turns he often quoted with gusto. 
He was charmed with George Sand, as a matter of course ; and 
the rhetoric of Victor Hugo was not strong for him. Yet his 
doctrinal leanings came out even with the French romancists. 
I can remember going with him to Baillibe’s shop in Regent 
Street, after the publication of the Political Economy, to direct 
copies to be sent to Eugene Sue and George Sand ; hi§ reason 
being, that their novels were impregnated with social theories ; 
and these he partly sympathised with, and partly desired to 
rectify. 

We cannot proceed farther without including the Sympathetic 
element in character, which should be viewed apart from mere 
emotion; it being so easily confounded with tender feeling. 
There is in every one a certain strength of the sympathetic 
disposition, and a certain limited number of channels wherein 
it flows. What actually comes to the surface is a result of the 
conflict between the natural force of sympathy (a hypothetical 
quantity) and the purely egotistic impulses. Now there is no 
doubt that Mill had a highly sympathetic nature, but it had 
very decided limits. It must have operated at once as a * 
restraint on the growth of egotism, a quality very little pro- 
nounced in his character. Placed early in life in an occupation 
which soon gave him comparative opulence, he was rendered 
content as far as regarded means, and thus removed from the 
struggle for subsistence. He had made up his mind that his 
writings would not bring him money, and for a time not even 
fame ; so that he was more than satisfied with his success as an 
author. He was absolutely without any feeling of rivalr)', or 
jealousy of other men’s success. His originality and fecundity 
of ideas would not have exempted 4iim so completely from the 
dread of being anticipated in his discoveries, or baulked of his 
credit, had he not possessed a fund of generosity of character, 
for which sympathy is another name. He poured himself out 
in conversation, and his ideas were caught up and used, with 
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or without acknowledgment ; but he never disturbed himself 
one way or other. Of this part of his character, I am speak 
absolutely, and not by a figure of speech, under which we may 
turn a part into whole. In other virtues, he had his limits, 
but in this he liad none. 

What was tlie extent of his generosity in money gifts and 
assistarfee, I (annot tell. It may have been considerable, but 
would never have been known from himself; the Comte 
corresjiondence tells us what he was })re[>ared to do for Comte, 
at the wor.^t conceivable moment for his own circumstances. 
But cases are known where he came to the relief of authors in 
their difheiilties with publishers. I have heard him .say 
generally that he considered it a very good way of helping a 
young author, to offer to bear the risk of the publisher’s loss, in 
the first instance. Mr. Herbert Spenc'er mentions an offer of 
this kind made to him, at a time when he was on the eve of 
suspending the publication in numliers of his great serial work. 
He did something of the same kind for me, when Parker 
wished to delay publishing my volume — 77/^ Emutions and the 
Will. On condition of immediate publication, he offered a 
guarantee against loss, which had the effect without being called 
into play. 

Another point of conduct where his merits were absolute, 
had referenc'C to fidelity in engagements, punctuality, and 
thorough reliableness, when he pledged his word. He never, 
to my knowledge, huled in any matter where {leople counted 
on him. I rernenibcr his having an important communication 
to make, by a given day, to the Women’s Suffrage Committee. 
To obviate the possibility of miscarriage, he despatched a dupli- 
cate by a different channel. 

Continuing our criticism^of the generous or altruistic side of 
Mill’s nature, we may single out his treatment of opponents 
in his life-long controversial warfare. There are very few cases 
indeed, where he failed to put forward the whole strength of 
the arguments that he was contending against ; and his manner 
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with irritating controversialists is exactly stated in the preface 
to his Discussions, thus— 

Only a small number of these papers are controversial, and 
in but two [the Sedgwick and Whewell articles) am I aware of 
anything like asperity of tone. In both these cases some 
degree of it was justifiable, as I was defending maligned doc- 
trines or individuals, against unmerited onslaughts by Jiicrsons 
who, on the evidence afforded by themselves, were, in no 
respect entitled to sit in judgment on them .* and the same 
misrepresentations have been and still are so incessantly 
reiterated by a crowd Of writers, that emphatic protests against 
them are as needful now as when the papers in question were 
first written. My adversaries, too, wore men not themselves 
remarkable for mild treatment of op[)onents, and quite capable 
of holding their own in any form of reviewing or j)amphle|eer- 
ing polemics. I believe that I have in no case fought with 
other than fair weapons, and any strong expressions which I 
have used were extorted from me by my subject, nut prompted 
by the smallest feeling of personal ill-will towards my anta- 
gonists.^' 

We must emphatically claim for him the merit of being, 
throughout his whole life, a seeker for truth. To be found in 
error was no affront to his aviour propre. He was not afraid 
to encounter an able opponent ; simply because to change an 
opinion, under the force of new facts or reasonings, was not only 
not repugnant, it was welcome. His o[)inions were in marked 
opposition to his worldly interests, as his father’s had been. He 
did not publicly avow his dissent from the orthodoxy of the 
country ; but it was well enough known in a very wide private 
circle, and could be inferred from his published writings. He had 
long determined to throw off the imsk entirely, v. hen the time 
should be ripe for it. He intended, he said, to expend all the 
reputation he got by his books in upholding unpoj'ular opinions; 
and was prevented from an earlier avowal of these, solely by 
the circumstance that the silent course of opinion was serving 
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the interests of progress better than any violent shock, on his 
part would have done. Courage was a quality he was neve» 
deficient in ; the reason being that he was ready to incur 
the sacrifice that it necessarily involves. Perhaj)s, with one 
exception, the most signal example of his courage was the 
composition of the Essay on Theism. It was a more extra- 
ordinary revelation of departure from opinions that he had been 
known to maintain, than had been his Hentharn and Coleridge 
articles; and, while it might be grateful to some of his friends 
and the opposite to others, it was certainly hard to reconcile 
with his former self. 

These aspects of his character properly connect themselves 
with the great central peculiarity of an ardent public spirit, 
contracted under his father’s influence and fostered by his own 
natural dispositions. He is admitted on all hands to have 
had a pure and genuine love of his kind. It was the key to 
his life-long exertions ; and had the very minimum of inter- 
mixture with purely personal ambition, He cordially sympa- 
])athi2ed with every form of improvement ; and did whatever 
lay in him to aid the contrivers of new and beneficial schemes. 
He w-as a strong su[)[)orter of Mr. Chadwick’s Poor l^w and 
Sanitary legislation. He was (juite exultant when the Peel 
Government of 1841 acquiesced in the Penny Postage, which 
Peel had at first opposed. He gave a willing hand to any 
plausible projects of improvement. His taking up of Hares 
scheme of representation was a notable illustration of his readi- 
ness to embrace prcjposals that he had no hand in suggesting. 

If anything, he was perhaps too eager and hopeful, and prone 
to be led away by fair promises ; his natural temperament was . 
confiding rather than scepllcal ; when he had not knowledge 
enough to check what other people said, he was ready to take 
them at their word. 

It is, then, to his zeal for the welfare of mankind, that we 
must refer the direction of his pursuits and the intensity of his 
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labours. He knew what his own capabilities were, and placed 
them freely at the service of his fellow-beings, according to his 
best lights. His tastes, pleasures, or likings, must now be 
reviewed, with the addition of the sympathetic or altruistic 
element. We must add, to the points already named, the active 
portion of his character— the delight in the exertion of his 
faculties, and in the prospect of public good accruing theVefrom. 
He had, to begin with, a pleasure, of quite unusual amount, in 
the putting forth of his speculative powers, both in conversation 
and in writing. Considering the high standard of excellence 
he had achieved, not simjjly in the invention, but also in the 
expression and elaboration, of his ideas, I am astonished at his 
avowals of sustained pleasure in writing. He used to say that 
the beginning of a work cost him a good deal of labour and 
pain ; but when he was fairly launched, his enjoyment of the 
task predominated over the toil. His severe early training 
perhaps contributed to this rare and enviable endowment. He, 
more than once, to my recollection, after two or three months’ 
touring in summer, retired to Avignon, to have a holiday of 
work ; namely, to write a book. 

Such was the egoistic side of his work, and was of course 
somewhat strongly expressed. To account fully for his many 
labours, we must also view the altruistic side. This was the 
fixed idea that he came into the world not to serve himself, but 
to serve his race ; and that idlenes.s, except as the condition of 
renewed labour, was culpable and base. His favourite text 
was — The night cometh when no man can work. Here is an 
interesting remark in a letter to Thornton, in i860. Thornton 
had been to see Oxford, and Mill recalls his own visit twenty 
years before, and says— ‘‘In that same holiday I completed 
the first draft of my Logic^ and hac\ for the first time, the feel- 
ing that I had now actually accomplished something— that one 
certain portion of my life’s work was done”. I understand 
that, on the night of his death, when he was informed that he 
would not recover, he calmly said — “ My work is done 
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Although his services to the public were spread over his life, 
in alternation with tracts of recreation and pure enjoyment, and 
although they were, to an unusual degree, pleasurable in the 
performance, yet I do not doubt that he could, if necessary, 
have given still greater proofs of his disinterestedness and zeal 
for humanity, lie could have embraced a much more self- 
denying^ career; like Howard, in llentham’s felicitous eulogy, 
he might have ‘Hlied a martyr, after having lived an apostle”. 

I must now endeavour to point out what were the more 
conspicuous shortcomings of the generous or sympathetic side 
of Mill’s nature. Everyone’s sympatliies come to a stop 
somewhere ; and a character is not comjiletely stated without 
assigning the limit. I am not speaking of the case where 
antagonism is a nccC'^sary consequence of attachment ; we 
must be enemies to tho^jC that make enemies of us. I allude 
to cases where I believe Mill's sentiments may be fairly con- 
sidered as excessive and uncalled for. Had his judgment of 
the cireumstances been perfect, the severity might have been 
right ; but he at times assumed too readily his own infallibility, 
and condemned ])eople accordingly. In the Autvh'ugniphyy he 
recants the harshness of his judgment iipcm the radical loaders 
of the years following the Reform bill ; yet he d(.)es not apolo- 
gize for such language as the following. I quote from the Life 
of Fonblanque : — 

'‘In 1838 these differences [among the Radicals] appear to 
have become more serious ; and we find Fonblan(|ue reproach- 
ing Mill with identifying himself with the ‘‘Grote conclave” 
and the " philosophical Radicals,” and Mill, in defending 
himself against the charge, repudiating the doctrines of Grote 
and his coterie, as “ personsiiwhom I have nothing to do with, 
and to whose opinions you are far more nearly allied than I 
am. . . . There may be such a conclave, but I know 
nothing of it, for I have never been within the door of Grote’s 
house in Eccleston Street, and have been for the last few years 
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completely estranged from that household. Immediately after 
•Lord J. Russell’s declaration I tried to rouse them, and went 
to a meeting of most of the leading parliamentary Radicals at 
Molesworth’s, from which I came away, they thinking me, I 
fancy, almost mad, and I thinking them craven. I do not 
except Grote, or Warburton, or Hume, all of whom were there. 
I except none but Molesworth and Leader, two raw boys^; and I 
assure you, when I tpid them what I thought should be done by 
men of spirit and real practicalness of character, I had perfect 
ground for feeling well assured that they would not do it.’’ 

I think his habitual way of speaking of England, the English 
people, English society, as compared with other nations, was 
positively unjust, and served no good end. This remark 
occurs in the article on Tht Claims of Labour, “ It is a just 
charge against the English nation, considered generally, that 
they do not know how to be kind, courteous, and considerate 
of the feelings of others. It is their character throughout 
Europe. They have much to learn from other nations in the 
arts not only of being serviceable and amiable with grace, but 
of being so at all.” Now, it seems to me, that, with the 
standard of mPral perfection in our view, a great deal may be 
said against our country ; but, in the comparison with France, 
Germany, Italy; Spain, and the rest, I cannot admit the 
justice of such a strain of remark. Mill had a great partiality 
for France, until the usurpation of Louis Napoleon ; and his 
opinion of England was correspondingly low. His criticism of 
public men and public events seemed to me to err veiy often 
on the side of severity. His denunciation of our age in 
particular, as compared with former ages — “ this is an age of 
weak convictions, &c.”— is, I think, considerably misplaced, and 
savours too much of Carlyle. Thei% may have been ages with 
more intensity in special directions — as religious fervour, for 
example—but I doubt if any century ever took upon itself the 
redress of so many wrongs, left untouched for ages, as ours has 
done. 
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His remarks (Autobiography^ p. 227) as to his withdrawal 
from general society, at the close of the political decade, 1830* 
40, have naturally exposed him to pretty sharp criticism. 
** General society, as now carried on in England, is so insipid 
an affair, even to the persons who make it what it is, that it is 
kept up for any reason rather than the pleasure it affords and 
so on. It is difficult to recognize the appositencss of the 
censure. General society is a very large phrase ; it comprises 
coteries where such a man as Mill would be out of his element, 
and others where he might discuss any subject, and utter any 
opinions that he pleased. It was no doubt a saving of time to 
renounce going into society ; but it was accompanied with 
some loss, for which he makes no allowance. There were 
other societies, besides the Political Economy Club, where he 
could have occasionally gone with considerable profit. Pefore 
hazarding all the opinions contained in the Essays on Religion, 
he would have done well to have discussed them with a variety 
of persons whom it would not be difficult to name. 

In expressing himself on matters that he very much disliked, 
he was at times exceedingly sharp and ])lain-spoken. One 
example is given by Mr. Holyoake, in connexion with the 
population question. In other cases, I have known him very 
unceremonious in his expressions of disaj)provaL I never had 
any occasion to complain of his manner, so far as I myself 
was concerned; he was, on the contrary, unremittingly courteous 
as well as kind. But the things that he said to other people, 
made one feel that he might take a sudden and inexjilicablc 
turn. Then, it was a theory of his to be more frank and out- 
spoken than the common notions of good-breeding would 
allow ; with this qualification, that he expected to be treated 
to the same frankness in return. We must carefully exonerate 
him from rudeness of language ; his refinement and tact were 
perfect ; he could clothe a very severe remark in an unexcep- 
tionable form. For many years, he was wont to encourage 
young men to send him their productions for criticism and 
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advice. He took a great deal of trouble in recommending 
such articles to editors ; and thus helped to start not a few 
men in a literary career. It was, I think, G. H. Lewes that 
mentioned sending something to him, as he had often done 
before ; the paper was abruptly returned without explanation. 

It will no doubt go down to posterity as one of hij charac- 
teristic traits, that he refused to see our two Royal Princesses 
(the Crown Princess of Prussia and the Princess Alice), who 
earnestly sought an interview^, and proposed to go to Avignon 
for the purpose. We cannot attribute the refusal to haughti- 
ness or pride, which was entirely foreign to him ; but, in the 
absence of the real explanation, I prefer to give no opinion 
on what would seem an uncallcd-for discourtesy. 

I am bound to take notice of what he calls the greatest 
friendship of his life ; his relation to Mrs. Taylor, which began 
in 1831, and led to his marrying her, twenty years later, when 
her first husband was dead. 

When I went to London in 1842, the friendship had lasted 
eleven years. It was the familiar talk of all the circle. On 
his first acquaintance with Mrs. Taylor, he introduced her to 
some of his friends, but chiefly, I think, to Carlyle, whom she 
continued to visit for a considerable time, being, as we are told, 
one of his great admirers. Mill and she attended together 
Carlyle’s courses of Lectures. 

The connexion soon became known to his father, who taxed 
him with being in love with another man’s wife. He replied, 
he had no other feeling towards her, than he would have 
towards an equally able man. The answer was unsatisfactory, 
but final. His father could do no more, but he expressed to 
several of his friends, his strong disapproval of the affair. 
Some attempts at remonstrance were made by others, but with 
no better result. Nothing, it was said, drew down his resent- 
ment more surely than any interference, or any remarks that 
came to his ear, on the subject. When I first knew him, he 
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was completely alienated from Mrs. Grote, while keeping up 
his intercourse with Grote himself; and as she was not the 
person to have an opinion without freely expressing it, I inferred 
that the estrangement had some reference to Mrs. Taylor. 
Mrs. Austin, too, I was told, came in for the cold shoulder ; 
and Hryrriet Martineaii, who had special opportunities of 
knowing the history of the connexion, and also spoke her mind 
freely concerning it, was understood to be still more decisively 
under the ban.* 

The upshot was that everyone of Mills friends abstained 
from all allusions to Mrs. Taylor, and he was equally reticent on 
his side. Her name was never mentioned in liis own family. 
His manner of intercourse with her is stated generally in the 
Autobiography^ p. 229. In the summer of 1S42, and for some ( {' 
the following summers, I cannot say how many, I knew that he 
went to dine with her at her husband’s house, in Kent Terrace, 
Regent’s Park, about twice a-week (Mr. Taylor himself dining 
out); there, were certain days that he was not available for a 
walk with me from the India House to Kensington. Occasion- 
ally, I happened to fall ui)on one of these days, and we went 
together only as far as the Bank, where he took the omnibus 
for the Regent’s Park. At a later period, she was living mostly 
in the country, in a lodging (I think at Walthamstow) with her 
daughter, then very young. I believe that, at this time, she 
was suffering from spinal injury, and had to remain on the sofa 
for several years. She ultimately recovered the power of 
walking, but was delicate in other ways, being liable to attacks 


• Miss Martincau was present at the dinner party, in Mr. Taylor's house, in 
the city, at which Mill first met his wife. She related freely the whole of. the 
circumstances, but I sec no good repeating them, Mr. Taylor was a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian body, and attended the chapel of W. J. Fox. Mrs. Taylor 
made Fox her confidant as to her want of sympathy from her husband (to whom 
she had been married at i 8 ), and Fox suggested her becoming acquainted with 
Min. Fox was one of the dinner-party. Roebuck also was present. 

Mr. Taylor was, I understand, a Drysalter, of Wholesale Druggist, in Mark 
; his eldest son itlJI carries on the business. * 
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of hemorrhage from the lungs. During all the years of her 
marriage with Mill, she was properly described as an invalid. 

The behaviour of her husband was, in the circumstances, 
exceedingly generous. After some remonstrances and explana- 
tions, he accepted the situation ; a modm vivendi, as the phrase 
is, was agreed upon; and he was a consenting party to the in- 
tercourse that Mill describes. No doubt he and his children 
were sufferers by the diversion of his wife’s thoughts and atten- 
tions ; to what extent I will not presume to say. 

Ihe first occasion when Mill gave publicity to his admiration 
for Mrs. Taylor was in bringing out his Political Economy. In 
a certain number of copies, stamped Gift copies,” he intro- 
duced a dedication, in the following terms, as near as I can 
remember : 1 o Mrs. John 1 aylor, who, of all persons known 

* A Divorce law, such as exists in Germany, and in some of the United 
States of America, would have been the best thing for all parties in this anoma- 
lous situation. Mill repeatedly exposed the weakness of the common argu- 
ments for indissoluble marriage, yet never advocated divorce under any 
conditions. Mr. Moriey details a conversation with him, not long before his 
death, during which he touched upon this question, and said he would not have 
it raised until women had an equal voice with men in deciding it. I am afraid 
if it can lie over till that time, it will lie over a good while longer. 

Bentham argues the question with his usual incisiveness ; and his arguments 
are rarely met. An attempt, on the part of Wheweli, to meet them, is thus 
disposed of by Mill himself : — 

“Finally, Dr. Wheweli says— 'No good rule can be established on this 
subject without regarding the marriage union in a moral point of view; without 
assuming it as one great object of the law to elevate and purify men’s idea of 
marriage : to lead them to look upon it as an entire union of interests and 
feelings, enjoyments and hopes, between the two parties ’. We cannot agree 
in the doctrine that it should be an object of the law to ‘ lead men to look 
upon ' marriage as being what it is not. Neither Bentham nor any one who 
thinks with him would deny that this entire union is the completest ideal of 
marriage ; but it is bad philosophy to speak of a relation as if it always was 
the best thing that it possibly can be, and then infer that when it is notoriously 
Dot such, as in an immense majority of caH»s, and even when it is the extreme 
contrary, as in a considerable minority, it should nevertheless be treated exactly 
as if the fact corresponded with the theory. Tlie liberty of divorce is contended 
for, because marriages are not what Dr. Wheweli says they should be looked 
upon as being ; because a choice made by an inexperienced person, and not 
allowed to be corrected, cannot, except by a happy accident, realise the condi- 
tions essential to this (Joraplete union.” 
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to the author, is the most highly qualified, either to originate 
or to appreciate speculation on social advancement, this work 
is, with the highest respect and esteem, dedicated.” He tells 
us that he wished to prefix this dedication to the published 
copies, but she disliked it. 

Although, like everybody else, I had always avoided any 
allusion to Mrs. Taylor, I thought that he had now, of his own 
accord, introduced her name to his friends, and that to 
continue ignoring her existence was mistaken delicacy, I 
accordingly did venture to sjx-'ak of her, and drew him out 
into a eulog)^ of her extraordinary powers. The j)hrase that 
chiefly survives in my memory is— she was an “ apostle of 
progress ”. He spoke with great vehemence, and seemed nut 
at all to dislike my broaching the sul)ject. 1 believe no one 
else made the same use of the occasion ; and I was considered 
to have done a very rash thing. I confess, I did not feel dis- 
posed to renew the reference very often : I alluded to her again 
only two or three times, and not till after their marriage. He 
asked no one, so far as I know, to visit her. Grote would 
have most cordially paid his respects to her, had he 
known it would have been agreeable ; but he did not receive 
any intimation to that effect, and never saw her either before or 
after her marriage to Mill. Mrs. Grote had, on one occasion, 
at Mill’s desire, taken her to the House of Commons to hear 
Grote speak. 

Her two sons were friends of Mill’s mother and family. I 
have repeatedly met them at the house. George Mill used to 
visit at their father’s house, and knew their mother well. Of 
course, he often spoke of her to his companions, myself among 
the rest. Although a young man, he was not incapable of 
forming a judgment of pe<Ji)le; and his observation always 
was, that Mrs. Taylor was a clever and remarkable woman, but 
nothing like what John took her to be.* 

• Mill for a time (I suppose during the thirties) went to the receptions of 
Lady Harriet Baring, afterwards the first lady Ashburton, whom he was said 
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He did not in her lifetime^ brin^ her n3,ii[ie promi- 
nently forward. It was after her death that he made her the 
subject of his extraordinary encomiums. The first occasion 
was in the dedication to the Liberty ; this was followed, soon 
' after, by the note in the second volume of the Dissertations, 
in connexion with her own article on the Enfranchisement of 
Women. Grote used to sayr-“ only John MilFs reputation 
could survive such displays’". Finally, came the Auto- 
biography.^ 

The love attachment between the sexes, in its extreme 
instances, is hardly reducible to any of the laws of human 
feeling in general. Its occasions and causes seem often out of 
all proportion to the effects. On what seems a very minute 
physical feature often turns an overpowering preference for 
one individual, a fascination stronger than anything that life 
affords. The description given by Heine is a typical instance : 
— Her voice was delightful to me beyond all that I had ever 
heard. Yes : or have since heard ; or ever shall hear.” The 
effects of personal beauty upon human beings generally are far 
from being accounted for ; the special likings for individuals 
are still less explicable. A few circumstances have been 
noticed as more or less prevailing in their sweep. The 
influence of contrasted peculiarities is perhaps the most 
notable ; the liking of fair for dark complexions is very 


to admire very much. He was introduced, I believe, by Charles Buller, a 
great favourite with her ladyship, herself remarkable for wit and brilliancy. 
He broke off this connexion abruptly ; various reasons were afloat. Of course, 
Mrs. Taylor’s name came up in the explanation. 

The inscription on the tomb at Avignon is worded thus Her great 
and loving heart, her noble soul, her clear, powerful, original, and compre- 
hensive intellect, made her the guide and support, the instructor in wisdom, and 
the example in goodness, as she was the soTe earthly delight of those who had 
the happiness to belong to her. As earnest for all public good as she was 
generous and devoted to all who surrounded her, her influence has been felt in 
many of the greatest improvements of the age, and will be in those still to come. 
Were there even a few hearts and intellects like hers, this earth would already 
become the hoped-for heaven.” The wordiness of the composition is more 
suggestive of intense feeling than a polished elegy could have been. 
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apparent in mixed races like ourselves. In mental peculiarities, 
contrast also dominates in many subtle forms which 1 need not 
here dilate upon. 

Mill w^ould fain make us believe that the attachment in his 
case was based altogether on mental superiority— intellectual 
and moral. The influence of beauty in general, the s{)ecial 
attraction of fair for dark, of tall for short, and other such in- 
fluences, — he would have us leave entirely out of the account 
Hard thinkers are most often charmed, not by other thinkers, 
but by minds of the mure concrete and artistic mould He 
would have perhaps allowed something of this sort, in his case, 
with the condition, that the artistic element was merely one of 
the aspects of a genius that took the first rank in every form 
of intellectual greatness. 

The influence of contrast in producing the love of attach- 
ment must be so expressed as not to exclude sympathy or 
agreement in opinions, objects, and aspiration^; which is one 
great cause of individual likings. This is a broad general fart, 
but docs not go far towards explaining the select overpowering 
attachments. Mill tells us that his opinions on the complete 
equality between the sexes in all legal, political, .social, and do- 
mestic relations were, he believed, more than anything else, 
the originating cause of the interest his wife felt in him. This 
is so far in conformity with the general principle; yet does not 
help us very much. 

His hyperbolical language of unbounded laudation, which 
has been the cause of so much w'onderment, can be somewhat 
checked by the details that he himself supplies. His accus- 
tomed precision does not desert him in regard to these ; and 
we are enabled to form a probable estimate of what his wife 
really was to him. ^ 

- In the first place, he tells us that the owed nothing to 
her, except the minutiae of composition. Then as to the 
Political Economy y the purely scientific part he did not learn 
from her. What was entirely her work was the chapter en- 
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titled, “ The Probable Future of the Labouring Classes/’ which 
he says, has had a greater influence on opinion than all the rest 
put together. It was “ chiefly her influence that gave the book 
that general tone by which it is distinguished from all previous 
expositions of Political Economy that had any pretentions to be 
scientific, and which has made it so useful in conciliating minds 
which these previous expositions had repelled”. ^Again : 
“ What was abstract and purely scientific was generally mine ; 
the properly human clement came from her; in all that con- 
cerned the application of philosophy to the exigencies of human 
society and progress^ I was her .pupil, alike in boldness of 
speculation and cautiousness of practical judgment”, 

He avows an intensity of passionate regard that could 
hardly subsist in any mind, without yielding the known conse- 
quences of excessive emotion. Difficult as it often is to bring 
under general laws of the mind the capricious origin of strong 
attachments, there is much more of law and uniformity in the 
results. If one particular attachment of the mind is twenty 
times as strong as the strongest of the others, and ten times as 
strong as all the rest of the regards put together, the effects 
may be calculated to a certainty. The minor feelings will 
receive their limited share of consideration ; only, they must 
never enter into rivalry with the master passion ; they may be 
easily put aside altogether for a time. Mill, in writing to his 
brother James, after his bereavement, says When I was 
happy, I never went after any one; those that wanted me 
might come to me After his grief had subsided, he began 
to seek his friends ; he went to their houses, and received them 


* Carlyle, when led to refer to Mrs. Taj^or, used to describe her in his own 
way. The phrase that he raost usually employed was, I think, “ veevid ; which 
the reader may compare with the terms that he used in his supercilious mood 
when he penned the “ Reminiscences". John Mill himself, in what he said to 
me about her, noted specially her great power of seizing and retaining pictorial 
or concrete aspects ; indicating that she had the groundwork of an imaginative 
iatellect. 
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into his ; and was in his last years, for a few months in the 
twelve, a sociable man. 

The chaj)tcT above referred to, as I understand it, is occupied 
with an account of the altered position of the working classes 
with reference to those above, as no longer a relation of depen- 
dence and protei'tion. “ Wc have entered into a state of 
civilisation in which the bond that attaches liiinian beings to 
one another, must be disinterested admiration and sympathy 
for personal qualities, or gratitude for unselfish services, and 
not the emotions of protectors towards dt'pendents, or of 
dependents towards protectors. 'Fhe arrangements of soc iety 
are now such that no man or woman wlio either [lossesses or is 
able to earn a livelihood retjuires any other protec tion than 
that of the law. This being the case, it argues great ignorance 
of human nature to continue taking for granted that relations 
founded on protection must always subsist, and not to see that 
the assumption of the part of protector, and of the power which 
belongs to it, without any of the necessities which justify it, 
must engender feelings opposite to loyalty.^’ dTis is the same 
thesis so well worked out in the article on C'/a/m of Labour, 
The third paragraph contains an emphatic assertion of the 
necessity of opening up industrial occupation freely to both 
sexes. The second half of the chapter discusses Co-operation, 
as a means of raising the condition of the labourer. 

All this might certainly have grown out of Mill’s own inde- 
pendent studies ; but we must take his word for it when he 
says that his conversations with xMrs. day lor heljx'd him in 
giving it form and pressure 

He makes no special claim for her in regard to his Political 
writings ; of which the Representative Goi'ernmmt (composed 
soon after her death) may be considered as the sura. He men- 
tions merely that she preceded him in turning against the 
Ballot. 

The Liberty was the chief production of his married life : 
and in it, she bore a considerable part. His own antecedents 
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had prepared him for writing a defence of Free>thought that 
•would be sure to take rank with the first expositions of the 
subject. The book has unsurpassed excellencies, and, as I 
think, some defects. How far these are to be partitioned be- 
tween the two co-operating minds, there is probably no means 
of discovering. 

The Subjection of Woman is said to have been the re’sult of 
their joint discussions for many years ; Miss Helen Taylor 
assisting in the composition. No doubt this was his wife’s 
subject by pre-eminence ; it is the only subject that she actually 
wrote upon with her own pen. Her influence upon Mill, and 
upon the world through him, lay unmistakably here. Apart 
from her, he probably might have continued to hold his original 
opinions as to the equality of the sexes, but he might not have 
devoted so much of his life to the energetic advocacy of them. 

If Mill had been content with putting forward these explana- 
tions as to his wife’s concurrence in his labours, the world 
would have accepted them as given, and would have accorded 
to her a reputation corresponding. Unfortunately for both, 
he outraged all reasonable credibility in describing her match- 
less genius, without being able to supply any corroborating 
testimony. Such a state of subjection to the will of another, 
as he candidly avows, and glories in, cannot, be received as a 
right state of things. It violates our sense of due proportion, 
in the" relationship of human beings. Still, it is but the natural 
outcome of his extraordinary hallucination as to the personal 
qualities of his wife. The influence of overweening passion is 
most conspicuous and irrefragable in this particular. He 
does not tell us that he set aside other interests on her account ; 
what he does tell shows that his mode of estimating her must 
have been partial to a degree that^wili create lasting astonish- 
ment. The remark was made by Mr. Goldwin Smith, that 
Mill’s hallucination as to his wife’s genius deprived him of all 
authority wherever that came in \ but he was still to be treated 
with the deference due to his great powers, where that did not 
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come in. It is fortunate for his fame and influence, that so 
very much of what he did was entirely withdrawn from possible < 
bias on her account. 

It is a painful fact that his marriage w'as the occasion of his 
utter estrangement from his mother and sisters. He had been 
the joy and the light of the house, while he lived with the 
family.* Some very slight incident was laid hold of as a ground 
of offence, and all communic ation was thenceforth broken off, 
excepting on essential matters of business. Hut for the redeem- 
ing circumstance of his coming forward, with his natural 
generosity, when misfortune arose, the relations with his own 
family after his marriage would have seriously shaded his 
biography. I speak, of c'ourse, froin one-sided knowledge, 
which is never held conclusive; but all parlies concerned have 
been under powerful motives to put the best jrossible construc- 
tion upon his conduit 

Various views have been given as to the nature of the fasci- 
nation that first drew him to Mrs, Taylor. One view is sim[)ly 
that he fell, as [rhilosopher and peasant .alike may fall, under 
the witchery of the other sex. To complete the explanation, it 
is added, that his severe intellectual strain prepared him for a 
reaction on the emirtional side, and that the grand passion 
came in hapjrily to fill up an aching void in his nature. His 
finding one that could be an intellectual comjanion entered 
into the charm. 

* Now this may be all very true, but we do not know it to be 
the truth. The fact must faced that, on his own showing, 
she was an intellectual compnion, only in a very small portion 
of his range of studies. He had no sympathy or help from 
her during i>erhaps the most intense and exciting work that he 
ever went through — the composition of the Logic, Their great 
mutual sympathy grew up on her strong practical views on a 
certain limited number of topics, on which he grew more and 
more ardent, and magnified at the expense of his whole specu- 
lative range in Logic, Metaphysics, and Politics. 
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The more common way of representing Mrs. Mill’s ascen- 
• dancy, is to say that she imbibed all his views, and gave them 
back in her own form, by which he was flattered and pleased. 
This is merest conjecture : the authors of the surmise never 
saw Mill and his wife together ; and, in all probability, miscon- 
ceived the whole situation. As I have just remarked, it was 
comparatively few of his ideas that she could render back in 
an intelligent form. Hut farther, it is not the true account of 
’Mill to say that he was pleased by the simple giving back of 
his own thoughts. Of course, this would have been preferable 
to contradicting him at every point, or to gross misconception of 
his meaning. J udging from my own experience of him,*I should 
say that wliat he liked was to have his own faculties set in motion, 
so as to evolve new thoughts and new aspects of old thoughts. 
I'his might be done better by intelligently controverting his 
views than by merely rcf/roducing them in different language. 
And I have no doubt that his wife did operate upon him in 
this very fc^rm. Hut the ways of inducing him to exert his 
[lowers in talk, which was a standing pleasure of his life, cannot 
be summed up under either agreement or opposition. It 
suj)]>o,-cd in(!ej)endcnt resources on the part of his fellow- 
talker, and a good mutual understanding as to the proper 
conditions of the problem at issue. 

Mill was not such an egotist as to be captivated by the echo 
of his own opinions. Something of the kind might have 
applic<l to Milton, if he had been fortunate enough to find 
a suitable mate ; or to the aflection of Auguste Comte for 
Clotilde de Yiiux. d’he men that Mill professed most attach- 
ment to were very much at variance with him even in funda- 
mental questions. It is enough to refer to what he says of 
John Sterling, who retained to the Itst the d prion way of looking 
at things. I saw him and Sterling together, once or twice, and 
could easily divine the cause of their mutual liking. Sterling 
is known from Carlyle’s portrait of iiim : he was exceedingly 
genial in disposition and manner, and overflowed in suggestive 
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talk, which Mill took up and improved upon in his own way. 
In like manner, one of Mill’s chief friendships in later years* 
was with Thornton, who differed from him in a great many 
things, but the differences were of the kind to bring into lively 
exercise Mill’s argumentative powers. 

My ttext to[)ic in the delineation of Mill’s character, is his 
Style. He is allowed to be not only a great thinker, but a good 
writer. His lucidity, in particular, is regarded as i)rc-eminent. 
Exceptions arc taken by the more fastidious critics ; he is said 
by Mr. Paltison to be wanting in classical grace and literary 
polish, ■ 

I have already expressed the oj)ini()n that the language 
faculty in him was merely ordinary. (Ireat cultivation had 
given him a good command of expression for all his purposes, 
but nothing could have made him a Macaulay. To begin 
with his vocabulary— including in that, not simply the word.s of 
the English dictionary, but the stoc k of phrases coined by our 
litcrar}’ predecessors for expressing single if leas- -we cannot 
say that in tliis he was more than a good avenige among 
men of intcliigeru c and culture. He was greatly inferior to 
Bentham in the copiousness, the variety of his primary stock 
of language elements. He was surpas.sod, if I mistake not, 
by both the Austins, by Grote and by Roebiuk. Had he been 
required to exjircss the same idea in ten different forms, all 
good, he would have come to a standstill sooner than any of 
those. 

His grammar is ofiencr defective than we should expect in 
any one so carefully disciplined as he was from the first. In 
some of the points that would be deemed objectionable, he 
probably had theories of hi^ own. His placing of the trouble- 
some words only ” and not only ” is, in my judgment, often 
wholly indefensible. Scores of examples of such constructions 
as the following, may be produced from his writings “ Astraea 
must mi only have returned to earth, but the heart of the worst 
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man must have become her temple.” He lived to see almost 
* all the great principles which he had advocated not merely re- 
cognised, but a commencement made in carrying them into 
practice.” ** It is not the uncontrolled ascendancy of popular 
power, but of any power that is to be dreaded.” '' We can only 
know a substance through its qualities, but also, we can only know 
qualities as inhering in a substance. Substance and attribute are 
correlative, and can only be thought together : the knowledge of 
each, therefore, is relative to the other; but need not be, and 
indeed is not, relative to us. For we know attributes as they 
are in themselves, and our knowledge of them is only relative 
inasmuch as attributes have only a relative existence. It is 
relative knowledge in a sense not contradictory to absolute. 
It is an absolute knowledge, though of things which only exist 
in a neces^^ary relation to another thing called a substance.” 

“ And in these days of discussion, and generally awakened in- 
terest in improvement, what formerly was the work oFcenturies, 
often requires only yeans.” “ Men, as well as women, do not 
need political rights in order that they may govern, but in order 
that they may not be misgoverned.” This should be— “ Men, 
as well as women, need political rights, not in order that they 
may govern, i^c.” d'he sentence where he describes his early 
upbringing as regards religion, cannot be construed on any 
known rules of grammar. “ I am thus one of the very few 
examples, in this country, of one who has not thrown off religious 
belief, but never had it.” The re-construction of this on 
grammatical principles is likely to become one of the stock 
exercises in our manuals of English Composition. 

Critically examined, his style is wanting in delicate attention 
to the placing of qualifying words generally. He ha^d appa- 
rently never thought of this matter farther than to satisfy himself 
that his sentences were intelligible. 

Another j)eculiarity of grammar tending to make his style 
not unfrequenlly heavy, and sometimes a little obscure, was 
the excess of relatives, and esi:>ecially of the heavy relatives 
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"which” and "who”. He never entered into the distinction 
of meaning between those two, and ** that ” as a relative. Like* 
many other writers, he used “that” only as a relief after too 
many “ whiches ” Here is an example “ Inasmuch as any, 
even unintentional, deviation from truth, does that much 
towards weakening the trustworthiness of human assertion, 
which ft not only the principal suj>[)ort of alJ present social 
well-being, but the insutlicienc'y of which doCs more than any- 
thing thai can be named to keep l)ack civilisation, virtue, 
everything on ivhich human happiness on the largest scale de- 
pends Early familiarity with French is apt to {)rfxliice an 
insensibility to the clogging effect of a great number of 
“whiches,’’ and a ronsc(|iient inattention to the many easy de- 
vices for keeping clear of the excess. 

In the use of the pronoun “ it,” he did not display the care 
usually taken by good writers of the present day, to avoid un- 
certainty and ambiguity of reference. 

His father’s weakness for the I know not ” form is occa- 
sionally seen in him also. 

Instances of looseness not falling under any special type are 
frequent enough. The following might possibly have been cor- 
rected, if he had lived to superintend the printing of the work 
w'here it occurs : — “ The patience of all the founders of the 
Society was at last exhausted, cxccf)t me and Roebuck ”. 

Of arts of the rhetorical kind in the structure of his sentences, 
he was by no means wanting. He could Ixj short and pithy, 
which goes a great way. He had likewise caught up, probably 
in a good measure from the French \Miters, his peculiar epi- 
grammatic Smartness, which he practised also in conversation. 

He would often express himself thus " It is one thing to tell 
the rich that they ought to take care of the poor, and another 
thing to tell the poor that the rich ought to take care of them ”. 

A historian, he says, n\ust possess gifts of imagination ; “ and 
what is rarer still, he must forbear to abuse them " With 
the genius for producing a great historical romance, he must 
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have the virtue to add nothing to what can be proved to be 
true.” To the attacks made upon the French historians, for 
superficiality and want of research, he replies with a piquancy 
that is more than mere style:— ‘‘Voltaire gave false views of 
history in many respects, but not falser than Hume^s ; Thiers 
is inaccurate, but not less so than Sir Walter Scott 

fie was not deficient in the power of illustration by meta- 
phor and allusion, although he could not in this respect com- 
pare with men whose strength consists mainly in the power of 
expression. Moreover, as expository style requires that illus- 
trations should be apposite, their employment is limited with 
precise writers.^ 

As a whole, I should say that Mill was wanting in strength, 
energy, or momentum. His happiest strokes were of the 
nature of a corruscation — a lightning flash, rather than effects of 
impetus or mass in motion. His sentences and paragraphs are 
apt to be diffuse ; not because of unnecessary circumstances, 
but from a want of steady endeavour after emphasis by good 
collocation and condensation. Every now and then, one of 
his pithy sentences comes across us, wuth inexpressible welcome. 
He is himself conscious when he is beconfing too involved, and 
usually endeavours to relieve us by a terse summary at the 
close of the {)aragraph. 

What I mean by not studying emphasis, may be exemplified 
by a quotation. The following show's his brief and epigrammatic 
style, in a fair average. The concluding sentence is what I 
chiefly call attention to. The passage is directed against the 
philanthropic theory of the protection of the poor by the rich 

• He had a dread of running into a figurative or florid style. I remember a 
curious illustration in point. He had written an article for the Westminster 
Heuuw, but, having gone abroad before a ^roof was ready, he left the correct- 
ing to the editor, Hickson. I saw him on his return, and he was in a state of 
gtuat annoyance at the numerous misprints that bad been allowed to pass. One 
of these was a very excusable error. He had written “ the family in the patri- 
ttthal senses* and the printer had changed it into “tents",* making, as he 
laid, in a complaining tone. 9. picture. 

12A 
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“Mankind are often cautioned by divines and moralists 
against unreasonableness in their expectations. We attach* 
greater value to the more limited warning against inconsistency 
in them. The state of society which this picture represents, is 
a conceivable one. We shall not at present inquire if it is of 
all others the most eligible one, even as an Utopia. We only 
ask if Its promoters are willing to accept this state of society 
together with its inevitable accompaniments.” 

What I should wish to see strengthened here, is the emphasis 
upon the concluding circumstance inevitable accompaniments^ 
wherein lies the whole stress of the matter. A very little 
change would improve it, “ Wc only ask if the advocates of 
of this state of society are willing to accept its innntable accom- 
paniments P 

We am now view all those peculiarities in connexion with his 
Expository art in general, of which they are important accessories 
without being the main elements. Exposition, in its typical 
character, embodies the clear statement and adecjuate exempli* 
fication of principles. Where this central circumstance is well 
attended to, the result cannot be a failure. Now, Mill was at 
home here. He knew how’ to introduce a generality, how to 
state it clearly, and what amount of exemplification was needed 
for the ordinary reader. He could occasionally provide very 
good illustrations as distinct from examples, that is to say, 
figurative comparisons, or similes. In the strict forms of ex- 
position, logical power comes in aid ; the logician is well 
accustomed to see the one in the many, and the many in the 
one— the generality in the jjarticulars, and the particulars 
supporting the generality. 

There are far more trying situations, however, than the state- 
ment and exem})lification of one single truth. A principle has 
often to be qualified by another principle ; and both may need 
to be elucidated together. A different form of complication is 
brought out, when a subject has not one predicate but several, 
all requiring to be attended to. Very often what has to be 
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expounded is a highly complex idea, whose defining particulars 
have to be separately illustrated. These are a few of the 
testing forms of the expository art Such matters cannot be 
despatched currente €alamo—mK\i the pen of a ready writer. 
They need careful retouching to find for each particular the 
best possible place. Mill has often such topics to handle, 
and certainly does not fall below the average of ordinary 
writers ; yet he does not rise above being passable. Two 
exanii)les, each with a s])ecial character, will show what is 
intended. 

d'he first is his exposition of Nationality. I quote a 
part 

“A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a Nation- 
ality, if they are united among themselves by common sym- 
j)athies, which do not exist between them and any others — 
which make them cu*operata with each other more willingly’ 
than with other peo|)le, desire to be under the same govern- 
ment, ,And desire that it should be government by themselves, 
or a i)ortion of tliernselves, exclusively. This feeling of na- 
tionality may have been generated by various causes. Some- 
times it is the effect of identity of race and descent. Community 
of language, and ('ommunity of religion, greatly contribute to 
it. Geogra])hical limits are one of its causes. But the strong- 
est of all is identity of political antecedents ; the possession of 
a national history, and consequent community of recollections ; 
collective pride and humiliation, pleasure and regret, con- 
nected with the same incidents in the past. None of these 
circumstances, hoAvever, are cither indispensable, or necessarily 
sufficient by themselves. Switzerland has a strong sentiment 
of nationality, though the cantons are of different races, dif- 
ferent languages, and different rAigions. Sicily has hitherto 
felt itself quite distinct in nationality from Naples, notwith- 
standing identity of religion, almost identity of language, 
and a considerable amount of common historical antece- 
dents, The Flemish and the Walloon provinces of Belgium, 
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notwithstanding diversity of race and language, have a 
much greater feeling of common nationality, than the ft)rmer 
have with Holland, or the latter with Fraru e. Yet in general 
the national feeling is proportionally weakened by the failure 
of any of the causes which contribute to it. Identity of 
language', literature, and, to some extent, of rare and recollec- 
tions, have maintained the feeling of nationality in considerable 
strength among the different portions of tiie (Jennan name, 
though they have at no time been rt ally united under the same 
government ; but the feeling has never rciu hod to making the 
separate states desire to get rid of their autcaiomy. Among 
Italians an identity, far from complete, of language and litera- 
ture, combined with a geographmal j)o>ition which separates 
them by a distinct line from other countries, and, perhaps 
more than everything else, the possession of a common name, 
which makes them all glory in the past at hievrments in arts, 
arms, politics, religious primacy, siaeiuo, and literature, of any 
who share the same designation, give rise to aji ainouitt of 
national feeling in the jtof^ulation, which, though still imjter- 
fect, has been sufficient to [)roduce the great events now passing 
before us : notwithstanding a great mixture of races, and 
although they have never, in cither ancient or modern history, 
been under the same government, except while that govern- 
ment extended or was extending (itself; over the greater part of 
the known world.” 

Now there is nothing here but what might be made out by 
attention and study; yet very little Is done to assist the 
reader in keeping the different ideas distinct, still less in re- 
taining a coherent view of the whole. For one thing, the 
proper definition should have been' made into a separate para- 
graph, and a little more illusftation given to its constituent ideas. 
Concrete examples might have been adduced of the working 
of the feeling in itself When he came to inquire into the 
taus^s, he should have started a new paragraph, to keep this 
part quite distinct from the meaning of the fact Then, in 
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Stating the causes, he would have ^one well to have presented 
them numerically, and in parallel sentence forms. A much 
more natural arrangement could be given, thus Geographical 
limits, race, language, religion, history or political antecedents 
(strongest of all). Then comes the qualification— no one is 
indispensable in itself. His train of examples instead of 
being a[)i)endcd to the causes themselves is appended To this 
qualifying statement; an arrangement of very doubtful pro- 
priety. 

A still more testing situation is given in the following attempt , 
to ex])oiind a rontra'^ting couple— Central and Local Authority. 
The contrast is run uf)on a two-fold predicate ; that is, the com- 
parative merits of the two forms, are put under two heads. 
The complication thus arising can be readily foreshadowed; a 
contrasting couj')le of .subjects, with two predicates to each, 
under affirmation and denial,— keeps no less than eight pro- 
jK).sitions running through the paragraph. They cannot be 
given in stri( t linear order, because they have to be compared 
and contrasted throughout. If we could write in several 
j>arallel columns, and if the human mind could attend to three 
or four trains at one moment, all this would be much easier. 
But conditioned as we are, the difficulties are very great. By 
no ingenuity can the comprehension of the theme be made 
easy ; but there are ways and means of alleviating the compli- 
cations, the account of which is the higher art of Exposition. 

I quote the paragraph that I have in view : — 

** To decide this question, it is essential to consider what is 
the comparative position of the central and the local authori- 
ties, as to cajxicity for the work, and security against negligence 
and abuse. . In the first place, the local representative bodies 
and their officers are almost certain to be of a much lower 
grade of intelligence and knowledge, than Parliament and the 
national executive. Secondly, besides being themselves of 
inferior qualifications, they are watched by and accountable to, 
an inferior public opinion. The public under whose eyes they 
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act, and by whom they are criticised, is both more limited in 
extent, and generally far less enlightened, than that which 
surrounds and admonishes the highest authorities at the capi- 
tal ; while the comparative smallness of the interests involved, 
causes even that inferior public to direct its thoughts to the 
subject less intently, and with less solicitude. Far less inter- 
ference*^is exercised by the press and by public disciissicjn, and 
that which is exercised may with much more impunity be dis- 
regiirded, in the proceedings of local, than in tiiose of national 
authorities. 7'hus fir, the advantage seems wholly on the side 
of management by the central government. Ihit when we look 
more closely, these motives of fjreference are found to he 
balanced by others fully as substantial. If the local authorities 
and public are inferior to the central ones in knowledge of the 
princijiles of administration, they have thecomj>ensator) advan- 
tage of a fir more direct interest in the result. A man's neigh- 
bours or his landlord may be much cleverer than him.sclf and 
not without an indirect interest in hi.s }Tosperily, but for all 
that, his interests will be better attended to in his own keeping 
than in theirs. It is further to be remembered, that even sujh 
[X)sing the central government to administer through its own 
officers, its officers do not act at the centre, l)ut in the locality ; 
and however inferior the local public may be to the ( cntral, it 
is the local public alone which has any op{)ortunity of watching 
them, and it is the local opinion alone which either acts directly 
upon their own conduct, or calls the attention of the govern- 
ment to the points in which they may require correction. It is 
but in extreme cases that the general opinion of the country is 
brought to bear at all U[)on details of local administration, and 
still more rarely has it the means of deciding upon them with 
any just appreciation of the case. Now, the local opinion 
necessarily acts far more forcibly upon purely local adminis- 
trators. They, in the natural course of things, are permanent 
residents, not expecting to be withdrawn from the place when 
they cease to exercise authority in it ; and their authority itself 
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depends, by supposition, on the will of the local public. I 
need not dwell on the deficiencies of the central authority in 
detailed knowledge of local persons and things, and the too 
great engrossment of its time and thoughts by other concerns, 
to admit of its acquiring the quantity and quality of local know- 
ledge necessary even for deciding on complaints, and enforcing 
responsibility from so great a number of local agents, ’in the 
details of management, therefore, the local bodies will generally 
have the advantage ; but in comprehension of the principles 
even of purely local management, the superiority of the central 
government, when rightly constituted, ought to be prodigious : 
not only by reason of the probably great personal superiority 
of the individuals composing it, and the multitude of thinkers 
and writers who are at all times engaged in pressing useful 
ideas upon their notice, but also because the knowledge and 
cx{)erience of any local authority is but local knowledge and 
experience, confined to their own part of the country and its 
mode of management, whereas the central government has the 
means of knowing all that is to be learnt from the united 
exi)erience of the whole kingdom, with the addition of easy 
access to that of foreign countries.’' 

If it were not that the eight floating propositions are at last 
reduced, in the concluding sentence, to a summary statement 
of two, this would be a very hopeless paragraph. The means 
of amending it does not consist in any one expedient, but in a 
great number of little details of arrangement, which would 
make its re-composition a work of considerable study. 

To quote such examples as these is to put any man to a 
severe trial ; and few w'ould come well through it. But criti- 
cism, if it is to be of use at all, should not shirk the difficult 
cases. 

Enough has been said of Mill as an expositor ; there remains 
his capability in Persuasion. Intermediate between the two 
functions, if not rather a combination of both, was his remark- 
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able polemical aptitude. But I shall speak now of his persua- 
sive power, which I conceive to be very great on the whole, 
and susceptible of being precisely defined 

The power of persuasion was with him not much a matter 
of mere style ; it lay more in his command of thoughts, and in 
his tact jn discerning what would suit the persons addressed. 
When he set himself to argue a point, his information and 
command of principles usually enabled him to exhaust his case. 
His political writing is enough to show this. 

It was seldom that he was deficient in knowledge of his 
audience. If he ever failed here, it was in mailers of religion, 
where he was necessarily little informed, and on the women 
question, where his feelings carried him too far. 

Not only could he shape arguments to the rcasi)n, })rojxTly 
so called, he could also address the feelings. I'he Liberty and 
the Subjedion of IVomai^ as well as his jKjlitical writing generally, 
exemplify what might be called impassioned oratory; they 
leave nothing unsaid that could enlist the strongest feelings of 
the readers. His best Parliamentary speeches aj)pealed to the 
understanding and to the feelings alike, and he seldom, so far 
as I can judge, lost ground for want of suiting himself to a most 
difficult assembly. Although he could not clothe his feelings 
with the richness of poetry, he could warm with his subject, and 
work by the force of sympathy. 

All this, as I have already observed, had to do with know- 
ledge and thinking jKjwer, more than with .style. In the 
oratory of rhetoric, he was entirely wanting. He could appeal 
to men’s feelings by suitable circumstances plainly and even 
forcibly stated ; but that luxuriance of verbal display, whereby 
the emotions can be roused with a hurricane’s might, was not 
a part of his equipment, ife could not be an orator in the 
same sense as the two Pitts, Burke, Canning, Brougham, 
Macaulay, Disraeli, or any of our rhetorical writers ; although 
I am not sure that he might not often have rivalled such men* 
in actual effect, by the gifts that were peculiarly his own. 
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The powerful adjunct of Wit was hardly within his reach, 
any more than rhetorical display in general. He had the sense 
of humour, but not a sufficient creative power to embody it in 
writing ; and he was careful not to attempt what he could not 
do well I can recall but one example of real Wit such as 
might have come from Sydney Smith or Fonblanque. 

In his article on Corporation and Church Property, he replies 
to the stock arguments against diverting old foundations. He 
makes full allowance for compensation to present holders of 
life interests. Still this does not a{q)ease the opposition : — 

Would you rob the Church? it is asked. And at the 
sound of these words rise up images of rapine, violence, 
plunder ; and ever)’ sentiment of repugnance which would be 
excited by a pru[)osaI to take away from an individual the 
earnings of his toil or the inheritance of his fathers, comes 
heightened in the particular case by the added idea of sacrilege. 

Put the Church I Who is the Church ? Who is it that 
wc desire to rob? Who are the persons whose property, 
whose rights we arc i)roposing to take away ? 

Not the clergy ; from them we do not propose to take 
anything. To every man who now benefits by the endowment, 
we have said that we would leave his entire income ; at least 
until the State shall offer, as the purchase money of his services 
in some other shape, advantages which he himself shall regard 
as equivalent. 

“ But if not the clergy, surely we are not proposing to rob 
the laity : on the contrary, they are robbed now, if the fact be, 
that the application of the money to its present purpose is no 
longer advisable. We are exhorting the laity to dam their 
pro{>erty out of the hands of the clergy ; who are not the 
Church, but only the managing m*embers of the association. 

“ Quilromped-on icif asks Figaro. Qid vokd-on iat may 
well be asked. What man, woman, or child, is the victim of 
this robbery? Who suffers by the robbery when everybody 
robs nobody? But though no man, woman, or child is robbed, 
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the Church it seems is robbed. What follows? That the 
Church may be robbed, and no man, woman, or child be the 
worse for it. If this be so, why, in Heaven’s name, should it 
not be done ? If money or money’s worth can be scjucezed 
out of an abstraction, we would a[)proi)riate it without scruple. 
Wc had no idea that the region 


When' entity ami quiddity, 

The ghosts of defunct IkkJu s, fly, 

was an Eldorado of riches. We wish all other abstract ideas 
had as ample a jiatriniony. It is fortunate that their estates 
are of a less volatile and airy nature than liicin.^dves, and that 
here at length ih a ‘chimxTa bonibinans in vacuo/ which lives 
upon something more substantial than ‘ set imdas intentioncs 
\\*e hold all such raiicfiis to be lair game, and their |X)S- 
sessions a legitimate subjei t of invasion and con(|ue>t. 

“Any act may be a crime, if giving it a bad name could 
make it so ; but the robbery that we object to mi^t be some- 
thing more than roiibing a word. 'I'he laws of property were 
made for the protec tion of human beings, and not of [ihrascs. 
As long a.s the bread is not taken from any of our fellow- 
creatures, we care not though the wliule English dictionary had 
to beg in the streets.” 

The mathematicians, owing to their very high pretensions to 
set forth reasoning in its most perfect form, have exposed 
themselves to the jibes of profane wit. Thus, Berkeley ridi- 
culed the Fluxions of Newton, as made up of the “ghosts of 
departed quantities Mill contributes to the same pur|X)se. 
S{K*aking of Mathematics as a whole, he says, “it is as full of 
fictions as English I.aw, and of mysteries as Theology 

I have now a few remarks to make upon his Conversational 
power, which w’a.s part of his influence, although not to so great 
a degree as in his father’s case. That he was a striking talker, 
even as a boy, we have good testimony. Still, he impressed 
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people very differently, and when he was twenty-four he was 
described by Charles Greville in these terms 

November 15th [1830].— Yesterday morning I breakfasted 
with Taylor (Henry) to meet Southey : the })arty was Southey; 
Strutt, member for Derby, a Radical ; young Mill, a political 
economist ; Charles Villiers, young Elliot, and myself. . . . 
Young Mill is the son of Mill who wrote the ‘ History of^British 
India,’ and is said to be cleverer than his father. He has 
written many excellent articles in reviews, pamphlets, &c. ; but 
though powerful with a pen in his hand, in conversation he has 
not the art of managing his ideas, and is conse(]uently hesitating 
and slow, and has the a])pearance of being always working in 
his mind jjropobitions or a s)llogibm.’’ 

Any one that knew him twelve years later would not recog- 
nize the smallest resemblance in this picture. He had no 
want of the art of managing hi.s ideas ; quite the opposite : he 
was neither hesitating nor slow : and there was nothing in the 
order of his statements that suggested syllogisms. 

A writer in the Edinluiri^h Kcvieio (January, 1874), who 
knew him from early years, gives a delineation, which seems to 
me not much nearer the mark : — 

“ His manners were shy and awkward. His powers of con- 
versation, though remarkable enough in argument, were wholly 
didactic and controversial. He had no humour, no ^ talk,’ and 
indeed no interest in the minor concerns of life. He had been 
bred in a small coterie of people of extreme opinions, whom he 
regarded as su])erior being.s, and he seemed to shrink from all 
contact with ordinary mortals. In later life he affected some- 
thing of the life of a prophet, surrounded by admiring votaries, 
who ministered to him largely that incense in which prophets 
delight He had neither the witiand readiness which adorn 
the higher circles of the world, nor the geniality and desire to 
oblige which impart a charm to the lower.” 

His shyness and awkwardness I entirely failed to perceive. 
His conversation was not limited to argument ; he had humour 
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and lightness, and did not restrain their display. He did not 
shrink from contact with ordinar)- mortals, and had a great 
many occasions of encountering such: if it were only during the 
six hours a day, for thirty-five years, that he s}H.‘nt in a busy 
State office, encomijnssed with superiors, equals, and inferiors. 
He had wit and readiness such as we do not find often sur- 
passed in the higher circles”. No one {)rctends that he was 
a Sydney Smith. I believe that the one thing that took the 
London public by surprise in 1865, and carried his election for 
Westminster, was his wit and readiness. 

The material of a man s raiversation must be his amassed 
knowledge ; and a writer shows that by his books. The nearest 
approach to actual conversation is letter-writing ; we may judge 
of people’s talk l)y their familiar correspondence. What books 
and letters fail to show is conversation as such ; and includes 
elements of considerable efficacy in themselves. All that re- 
lates to voice, delivery, gesture, and play of countenance'' the 
purely |>hysiail jxirt-“is imperfectly conceivable through mere 
description. Hie part not physical is the conduct as regards 
the listeners ; which fluctuates l>etwcen the two extremes of 
lecture or monologue, in the Coleridge style, and short question 
and answer, in the Socratic style. 

Mill’s voice was agreeable, although not specially melodious ; 
it was thin and weak. His articulaticm \va.s not very clear. 
His elocution was good, without being particularly showy or 
impressive ; he had a mastery of emphasis ; liis modulation wa.s 
sufficiently removed from monotone, .so that there was nothing 
wearying in his manner. lie had not much gesture, but it was 
all in keeping ; his features w‘erc expressive without his aiming 
at strong effects. Everything about him had the cast of 
sobriety and re.serve ; he did no more than the end required. 
There was so little of marked peculiarity in his speaking, that I 
never knew anyone that could mimic him successfully in the 
enunciation of a sentence. Very few people could assume his 
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voice, to begin with j and his modulation was simply correct 
and colourless elocution, 

I can account for his seeming hesitation of manner. Although 
he did not study grand and imposing talk, he always aimed at 
saying the right thing clearly and shortly. He was perfectly 
fluent, but yet would pause for an instant to get the best word, 
or the neatest collocation : and he also liked to finish with an 
epigrammatic turn. He was one day expressing his admiration 
of Charles Buller, and then, alluding to Roebuck, remarked he 
was equally good in his way, but it was not so good a way 
His demeanour with reference to the other participants in 
the conversation was sufliciently marked. He never lectured 
or declaimed, or engrossed the talk. He paused at due inter- 
vals, to hear what the others had to say ; and not merely heard, 
but took in, and embodied that in his reply. With him, talk 
was, what it ought to be, an exchange of information, thought, 
and argument, when it assumed the form of discussion ; and 
an exchange of symj^alhies when the feelings were concerned. 
He did not care to converse on any other terms than perfect 
mutuality. He would expound or narrate at length when it 
was Sjxjcially wished ; and there were, of course, subjects that 
it was agreeable to him to dilate upon ; but he wished to be 
in accord with his hearers, and to feel that they also had due 
o()enings for expressing concurrence or otherwisa"^ 

I have sometimes been surprised at his readiness to answer 
any question or plunge into any topic that might be propounded. 

I should have often expected him to resist such rapid transi- 
tions of subject as I have seen him led into ; but, in talk with 
people that he cared for, he did not resent a desultory chace. 

It is mainly with reference to his conversation, that we are 

• He bad a good-humoured contempt for the monologue talkers. When 
Sydney Smith’s well-known saying on Macaulay came out (unusually brilliant, 
aomc splendid flashes of silence). Mill capped it with a story of two Frenchmen 
of this species, pitted against each other. One was in full possession, but so 
intent was the other upon striking in, that a third person watching the contest, 
exclaimed, ** If he spits, he's done 
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entitled to speak of him as possessing Wit and Humour, He 
had not sufficient originality of style to yield literary e/Tects 
worthy of being printed ; but, like many other people having 
the same limitations, he had more than enough to be enter- 
taining and genial in society and in talk. For the same reason 
that Wit fails to disj)lav itself in his books, he did not produce 
many quotable sayings ; having so little love of display, he did 
not make any efforts in this direction. I don't remember any 
saying of his at all com|>arahIe to Cornewall Lewis's—** Life 
would be tolerable, but for its amusements ; but he made 
numerous sallies that amused the moment, as well as amateur 
wit usually does ; his enjoyment of a good joke was intense ; 
and his range of subjects was wide and liberal. He liad the 
essential conditions of a humourist, as ojipi'.^ed to scornful, 
scathing mockery of the Swift and Voltaire stamp : that is to 
say, symjiathy and warmth of feeling, and the absence of 
egotistic fears as to his own dignity/ 

Carlyle's phrase in the “Reminiscences’' describing Mill’s 
conversation as “sawdustish " shows his worst temj^er. without 
his usual feliriiy. As Mill did not lecture, but talk, he always 
gave Carlyle himself aliundant rope, and brought him out, as 
only a small number of his friends could do. I never saw the 
two together but once. Calling at the India House, at Mill’s 
hour for leaving, I found Carlyle in the room, A\'e walked 
together to the I./)ndon Librar)-, Carlyle having tlie largest 
share of the talk. I remember only the conclusion. It was as 

•I remember walking with him by Trafalgar S^juare, one afternoon, when 
an adverusing bojird forth a dwarf figtirc wearing a hehnrt, and holding a 
long javelin, but otherw ise completely nude, 'Iliis professed to lie "Gt.NKR.\L 
Tom Thumb as Rumi’CL's”. (The dwarf had been giving a round of 
personations). It oiught Mill's eye, and put him into convulsions. 

He was fond of taking off his fathers f^oich fnends that came to the house. 
The best bit of humour of this sort that I remember his telling, was upon 
Professor Wallace. Alx)Ut the lime when knighthoods were given to a number 
of scientific men— Brewster, Leslie, and others— Wallace happened to be staying 
with the Mills. He was asked (I have no doubt liy John Mill himstdf) why he 
had not been knighted. His answer was— '*ye sec they would ca' me Sir 
Weelyam Wallace". 
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we were entering St. James’s Square, that Carlyle was de- 
nouncing our religion and all its accessories. Mill struck in 
with the remark— Now, you are just the very man to tell the 
public your whole mind upon that subject This was not 
exactly what Carlyle fancied. He gave, with his peculiar 
grunt, the exclamation— » Ho,” and added, ‘‘it is soipe one 
like Frederick the Great that should do that ” 

The recently published “Journals of Caroline Fox” gives 
some very interesting pictures of Mill’s conversations and ways, 
as he appeared between 1840 and 1846. His opinions about 
things in general in those years, so far as shown to the Fal- 
mouth circle, are very fairly set forth. The thing wanting to 
do full justice to his conversation is to present it in dialogue, so 
a.s to show how he could give and take with his fellow-talkers. 
A welI-re}X)rted colkxjiiy between him and Sterling would be 
very much to the purpose. He appears to great advantage in 
the way that he accommodated himself to the kind Foxes, on 
the occasion of staying at Falmouth during Henry’s last illness. 
I'he letter to Barclay Vox, which I have referred to above 
(p. 61), is given at length. A remark of Sterling’s is quoted, 
which corroborates what I have already said as to Mill’s want 
of concreteness Mill has singularly little sense of the con- 
crete, and, though jiossessing deep feeling, has little poetry”. 
He had, it seems to me, the sense and the feeling, but not the 
[)Ower of expression, or of concrete embodiment in language— 
which is the distinctive mark of the poetic genius. He was 
bom to read, and not to write, poetry. 

A few lines on Mill’s influence, past, present, and future, 
will bring our .sketch to a close. Not that the topic has been 
left hitherto untouched; but that^an express reference will 
serve to bring up a few novel illustrations. 

It is not for the opportunity of contradicting former opinions 
respecting him, but because the polemic and criticism of others 
are often more suggestive than mere exposition, that I quote 
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some of the unfavourable estimates* of his character and influ- 
ence. His great friend^ Nassau Senior*— a man of various ac- 
complishments and of large acquaintamx' with people -spoke 
of him thus, in 1844, in a letter to the Editor of the Edin- 
burgh . “ Factory labour must be left to Mill He will be 

ingenious and original, lliough I own I do not <piite trust his 
good sense. He has l>een bitten by Carlyle and 'lorrcns, and 
is apt to puzale himself by the cxce.ss of his own ingenuity. 
Like Ricardo too, he wants ‘keeping’. He does not cut a 
knot which is insoluble ; but lets a real, but comparatively 
unim{X)rtant difficulty stand in the w.iy of practical action.” 
This is a s[)c‘cimcn of a kind of critici^m that I have often 
heard regarding Mill It wa.s really a mode of e.\j)ressing 
difierence of judgment on particular points. Mill was no doubt 
at times unpractii al, but so, in my humble opinion, was Senior, 

I have met him (xrcasionally, and admired luin as a converser ; 
but I never saw any great wisdom in his jX)liti(a} views. If I 
were to give an example, it would f)e his {)ersisten(ly recom- 
mending for yeais the endowment of the Irish Roman Catholic 
Priests from the puf)lic exchctjucr. 

A still more decisively unfavourable judgment is passed upon 
Mills influence by his critic in the Edinburgh Revim. “ In 
truth, if the whole work of his life be examined, it will be 
found to be eminently destructive, but not to contain one 
practical constructive idea.” This comes to the very iK)int that 
I wish to start from. It lays out his two sides -Hlestructive 
and constructive—and |)ronounccs distinctly ufX)n each. 

His destructive agency has undoubtedly been great ; but it 
is still unexhausted, and is difficult to e.stimate with precision. 
His influence must be taken along with Bentham’s and his 
father’s ; and a more formiLiabie trio, for the work of pulling 
down rotten structures, never came together. But it would be 
a mon.strous perversion of fact to call them nothing but de- 
stroyers. 

In politics, everything must be done by co-operation, and 
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single individuals can rarely claim an undivided merit. If 
however, what Mill says of the part he took in supporting Lord 
Durham, in ihc London and Westminster Review 2ig2msi 
refutation, he has rendered a great service to the world in 
one important region of affairs. His words are;— “Lord 
Durham's report, wTitten by Charles Buller, partly under the 
inspiration of Wakefield, began a new era; its recommendations, 
extending to complete internal self-government, were in full 
operation in Canada within two or three years, and have been 
since extended to nearly all the other colonies of European race, 
which have any claim to the character of important communi- 
ties. And I may say that in successfully upholding the reputa- 
tion of Lord Durham and his advisers at the most important 
moment, I contributed materially to this result." 

I call the whole of his doctrines regarding the greatest poli- 
tioil problem of all— the elevating of the class that needs to be 
elevated— in an eminent degree sound in themselves and pro- 
lific of the best consequences, although we may not be able to 
single out any one di.stinctive or separate result. When both 
parties in the State were helping to poison and delude the 
working men, he (after his father) was steadily occupied in 
sweeping away the refuges of lies~in teaching them self- 
dependence, and in warning them against bubbles and expec- 
tations of immediate relief. He dared to tell them, as well as 
Other pcofjlc, unpalatable truths ; and but, for his teaching, the 
Chartism of the thirties might have been far more perilous. 

Whatever may be the view taken of the political claims put 
forward in behalf of women, it will be allowed that Mill has 
done more than any single person for the bread-earners of the 
sex. The cold i»hilosophy of Sir James Stephen would not 
have taken the place of his apoStolic zeal, in obtaining the 
concessions of the last few years for bettering the education of 
women, and for wddenmg the spheres of their industry. 

Mill, having not only inherited, but also shared, his fathers 
fcsponsibility in urging upon this country a great extension of 

13A 
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the suffrage, considered it a part of his calling to set forth all 
the possible dangers of placing pwer in the hands of the ina- 
jority. He gave his first note of warning on this jKiint, in the 
Beniham artit Ic ; the to[>ic (amc up again in his reviews of Dc 
Toc(|ueviI!e, and is treated at length in the J^tprsaifatiir 
Gmni^ient Althongli, in of fact, the tran^ler of power 
has gone on, as is leaial, through the s('ranil)!e of [lariies, In* 
flukes and leaps in the dark, thc'^e warnings arc not thrown 
away. At our j>re.'>cnt stage, we h.a\e n»>f In tai a!)le to (a)n* 
ceive, still less to set up, an ideal niinoniv that shall be more 
faithful to our coHe< (i\e intere'^ls tlian an at liial inajoriiy. All 
the governing minorities, hitherto, have h ''Lui chieflv (0 
themselves; and ( oibeoucntly the gte.itcr the (.MetMon of the 
suffrage, tlie fewer arc tite m^le^ led \nuu<^. Mill is exceed 
ingly scti^itive to t!ic wefiare < f small mmorait who have s<; 
little cham e under the government of a majoruy; though, of 
course, eoually ill off under a mimeity dMimt fjom tlurn- 
selves, 'rhe grc.it advaniace of deiuot rar y is that all classt's 
have votes, and (an tiuis make l!;eir inilm tar felt : minorities 
cannot have the abs(j|iite rule, but they can (ltd) with other 
minorities and make terms with the preponderating body, be* 
fore contriliutirye to pLa e it in j^nwr. 

That the working < having the a!>soh;te majority of votes, 
may band thenuH’lve^ on their ( lass interest, and seize the reins 
of |X)vver to the exclusion of property anti i ajatal, is at the present 
moment chimeri(al. The elder Mills faith m the influente of 
the middle class, whith combines vveahh and inttlligence with 
no small numerical for< e, .stands good, so far ns we liavc gone 
yet: the government is still upon their shoiddcrs, although 
subject to great upf)er-cla.ss control. Nevertheless, we are none 
the worse for his .son's claterate examination of the evils that 
may fxvssibly arise from the sway of mere numbers. 

So much in answer to the question— vvdiat has Mill done by 
way of con.struction in social philosojihy? His constructiveness 
in other branches is less ambiguous ; I mention for the last 
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time, but without further comment, the Logic of Induc- 
tion. 

Although in order to a permanent re])utation, it is necessar)' 
to produce a work great in itself and of exclusive authorship, 
yet this is not the only way that original power manifests 
itself. A multitude of small im|)rcssions may have the accumu- 
lated effect of a mighty whole. Who shall sum up Mill’s 
collective influence as an instructor in Politics, Isthics, Logic, 
and Metaphysics ? No calculus can integrate the innumerable 
little pulses of knowledge and of thought that he has made to 
vibrate in the minds of his generation. 


The united rareeis of the two Mills covered exactly a cen- 
lurv A dav ('hoseii between the 6th April and the 7th 
May, I97P serve as a double centenary, when their 

conjoint inliueme might be linalK summed up. 
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J. E, Cairnts on Milfs Political Iconomy. 


^ As I have f>cen able to say very little on Mill as a Political Economist, 
I am happy in being able to quote the estimate formed of him in this capa- 
city by his friend, Cairncs. It was one of a senes of notices of Mill’s labours 
published in the Examiner after his death. 

The task of fairly estimating the value of Mr. Mill's achievements b 
Political Economy— and, indeed, the same remark applies to what he has 
done in every department of philosophy— is rendered particularly difficult by 
a circumstance which constitutes their principal merit. The character of his 
intellectual, no less than of his moral nature, led him to strive to connect 
his thoughts, whatever was the branch of knowledge at which he laboured, 
with the previously existing body of speculation, to fit them into the same 
framework, and exhibit them as parts of the same scheme ; so that it might 
be truly said of him that he was at more pains to conceal the originality 
and independent value of his contributions to the stock of knowledge than 
most writers arc to set forth those qualities in their compositions. As a 
consequence of this, hasty readers of his works, while recognizing the com- 
prehensiveness of his mind, have sometimes denied its originality ; and in 
political economy in particular he has been frequently represented as little 
more than an expositor and populariser of Ricardo. It cannot be denied 
that there is a show of truth in this representation ; about as rtiuch as there 
would be in asserting that Laplace and Herschell were the expositors and 
popularizers of Newton, or that Faraday performed a like office for Sir 
Humphrey Davy, In truth, this is an incident of all progressive science. 
The cultivators in each age may, in a sense, be said to be the interpreters 
and popularizers of those who have preceded them ; and it is in this sense, 
and in this sense only, that this part can be attributed to Mill. In this 
respect he is to be strongly contrasted with the great majority of writers on 
political economy, who, on the strength, perhaps, of a verbal correction, 
or an unimportant qualification, of a received doctrine, if not on the score 
of a pure fallacy, would fain persuade us that they have achieved a revolu- 
Ooa in economic doctrine, and that the entire science must be rebuilt firom 
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its foundation in conformity with their scheme. This sort of thing has 
done infinite mischief to the progress of economic science ; and one of Mill’s 
great merits is that IxHh by example and by precept he steadily discounten* 
anced it. His anxiety to afidiate his own sjieculations to those of his 
predecessors is a marke<l fe.iture in all his philosophical works, and illus- 
trates at once the mmlesly and comprehensiveness of his mind. 

It is quite true that Mill, as an economist, was largely indidgcd to 
Kicardo, and he has so fully .and frequently acknowledged the ilcbt that 
there is some d.inger of rating the obligation too highly. As he himself 
used to put it, Ricardo supplied the backdwme of the science ; but it is not 
Jess certain that the limbs, the joints, the mn>cul.»r developments ‘-all that 
renders political economy a complete and orgaui/ed body of knowledge — 
have been the work of Mill, In Kic.ardo’b great wuik the fund.amcnt.rl 
doctrines of prinluction, distribution, and evchange, have liecn lai<l down, 
but for the most part in mere outline, so much so that superficial students 
are in general wholly unable toc»amccl liis statement of ptinciplts with the 
facts, as wc find them, of industrial life. Hence, we have innumerable 
“ refutations of Ricardo ” almost invariably refutations of the writers’ own 
misconceptions. In Mill’s exposition the ciumcxion U-tween principles 
and facts l^ecomcs clear an<l intelligiiile. The c^vnditions and moilts of 
action arc exhibited by which human wants and dedres— the motive powers 
of industry-come to issue in the actual phenomena of wealth ; and Poll* 
tical fkonomy bcuunes a system of doctrines susceptible of direct applica- 
tion to human .affairs. As an example. I may refer to Mill's development 
of Ricardo's doctrine of fr>reign trade. In Ricardo’.s j>agesthe fundamental 
principles of that department of exchange arc indeed laid down with a 
master’s hand ; but, for the majority of readers, they have little relation to 
the actual commerce of the world. Turn to Mill, and all becomes clear. 
Principles of the most abstract kind arc translated into concrete language, 
and brought to explain famili.ar facts, and tins result is achieved, not sinqily 
or chiefly by surtue of mere lucidity of exp<*sition, but through the disc<»vcty 
and exhibition of mcKlifying conditions and links in the chain of causes 
overlooked by Ricardo. It was in his /uuiys oh Unsettled Questions m 
Political Economy that his views upon this .subject were given lo the 
world—a w*ork of which M. Cherlmlici of Geneva, speaks as “ un travail 
Ic plus important et le plus original dont la science tkonomique sc soit 
enrichie depuis une vingtaine d'a^n^ 

On some points, however, and these points of supreme iroportancev the 
contributions of Mill to economic science arc very much more than develop- 
ments— even though we understand that term in its largest sense— of any 
previous writer. No one can have studied political economy in the works 
iA its earlier cultivators without being struck with the dreariness of the 
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outlook which, in the main, it discloses for the human race. Jt seems to 
have been Ricardo's deliberate opinion that a substantial improvement in 
the condition of the ma.s of mankind was impossible. He considered it as 
tne normal state of things that wages should be at the requisite 

to support the labourer in physical health and strength, and to enable bin 
to bring up a family large enough to supply the wants of the labour 
market. A temporary improvement, imleed, as the consequence of ex- 
paneling commerce and growing capital, he saw that there might*be ; but 
he held that the force of the principle of population was always powerful 
enough so to augment the supply of labour as to bring wages ever again 
down (0 lh(‘ mhnmum pr.int. So completely had this belief become a fixed 
idea in K.caido’s iniml, that ho confidently drew from it the consequence 
that in no case could taxation fall on the labourer, since-living, as a 
normal state o( things, on the lowest possible stipend adequate to maintain 
him and his family- he would inevitably, he argued, transfer the burden 
to his employer, and a tax, nominally on wages, wmuld, in the result, 
become invariably a tax upon profits. On this point Mill’s doctrine leads 
to conditions dinxtly opposed to Ricardo’s, and to those of most preceding 
economists. And it will ilhttiate his podtion as a thinker, in relation to 
them, if we note how this result was obtained. Mill neither denied the 
premises nor deputed the logic of Ricardo’s argument ; he accepted both ; 
and in particular he rcc<'gno’e<i fully the force of tlie principle of popula- 
tion ; but he to*-k account of a further j>reiniss which Ricardo had over- 
looked, ami which, duly weighed, led to a reversal of Ricardo s conclusion. 
The mhumum of wages, even Mich ns it exists in the case of the worst paid 
labourer, i» jiot the very least sum that human nature can subsist upon ; it 
is something more than tins ; in the case of all above the w^orst paid class 
it is decidedly more, 7‘he vinumum is, in truth, nut a physical, but a 
moral vummum, and, .as such, is capable of being altered with the changes 
ill the moral character of those whom it affects. In a word, each class has 
a certain standard of comfort below wdiicli it will not consent to live, or, at 
least, to multiply— a standard, however, not fixed, but liable to modifica- 
tion with the changing circumstances of society, and which in the case of a 
progressive community is, in point of fact, constantly rising, as moral and 
intellectual infiuences are brought more and more effectually to bear on the 
masses of the people. Tins was the new premiss brought by Mill to the 
chicidatioa of the w'agcs quc'^tion, and|^it sufi'iced to change the entire 
aspect of luimau life regarded from the point of view of Political Economy. 
The practical deductions made from it w'ere set forth in the celebrated 
chapter on “ The future of the Industrial Classes a chapter which, it 
is no exaggeration to say, places a gulf between Mill and all who preceded 
him, and opens an entirely new vista to economic speculation. 
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The doctrine of tbe science with which Mill's name has been most pro- 
minently associated, within the last few years, is that which relates to the 
economic nature of land, and the conseqnences to which this should lead in 
practical legislation. It is very commonly believed that on this point Mill 
has started aside from the l)eatcn highway of economic thought, and pro* 
pounded views wholly at variance with those generally entertained by 
orthodox economists;. No economist need be told that this is an entire 
mistake. In truth there is no portion of the economic field in which Mill s 
originality is less conspicuous than in that which deals with the land. His 
assertion of the peculiar nature of landed property, anfi again hii doctrine 
as to the “ unearned increment " of value arising from land with the growth 
of society, are simply direct deductions from Ricardo’s theory of rent, and 
cannot be consistently dcnie<i by any one who accepts that theory. All 
that Mill has done here has been to point the application of principles, all 
but universally accepted, to the practical affairs of life. This is not the 
place to consider how far the plan proposed by him for this purjvosc is 
susceptible of practical realir.nion ; but it m.ry at least l>c confidently staled 
that tlie scientific b.^sis on which his proposal rests is no strange novelty 
invented by him, but simply a principle as fundamental and widely rccog* 
nized as any within the range of the science of which it forms a part, 

I have just remarked that Mill’s originality is less conspicuous in relation 
to the economic theory of land than in other problem.^ of Political Economy; 
but the reader must not understand me from this to say that he has not 
very largely contributed to the elucidation of this topic, fic has indceil 
done so, though not, as is commonly supjKised, by setting aside principles 
established by his predecessors, but, as his manner w*as, while accq)t>ng 
those principles, by introducing a new premiss into the argument. The 
sew premiss introvluced in this case was the influence of custom as modify- 
ing tbe action of competition. The existence of an active competition, ou 
the one band between farmers seeking farms, on the other between farming 
and other inodes of industry as offering inducements to the investment of 
capital, is a constant assumption in the reasoning by which Ricartlo arrived 
at bis theory of rent Granting this assumption, it followed that farmers, 
as a rule, would pay neither higher nor lower rents than would leave them 
in possession of the average profits on their capital current in the country. 
Mill fully acknowledged the force of thb reasoning, and accepted the con* 
dtisiofi as true wherever the coniitions assumed were realized ; but he 
proceeded to point out that, in point of fact, the conditions are not realized 
ovar the greater portion of the world, and, as a consequence, that the rent 
actually paid by the cultivators to the owners of the soil, by no means, as a 
fmeval mfei corresponds with that portion of the produce which Rkardo 
eoidclefod as properly ^ The real r^ator of adual rent over the 
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greater part of the habitable globe was, he showed, not competition but 
custom ; and he further pointed out that there are countries in which the 
actual rent paid by the cultivators is governed neither by the causes set 
forth by Ricardo, nor yet by custom, but by a third cause different from 
cither-the absolute will of the owners of the soil, controlled only by the 
physical exigencies of the cultivator, or by the fear of his vengeance if 
disturbed in his holding. The recognition of this state of things threw an 
entirely new light over the whole problem of land tenure, and plainly 
furnished grounds for legislative interference in the contracts between land- 
lords and tenants. Its application to Ireland was obvious, and Mill 
himself, as the world know.s, did not hesitate to urge the application with 
all the energy .and enthusiasm which he invariably threw into every cause 
that he esj oused. 

In the aiiove remarks I have attempted to indicate briefly some few of 
the salient feature^ in Mill's contributions to the science of political eco- 
nomy. There is still one nK»rc which ought not to be omitted from even 
the most meagre summary. Mill was not the first to treat political economy 
as a science, but he the first, if not to perceive, at least to enforce the 
lc''^on, that, just liecaU'C it is a science, its conclusions carried with them 
no obligatory force with reference to human conduct. As a science it tells 
us that certain mode^ of action lead to certain results ; but it remains for 
each man to judge of the value of the results thus brought about, and to 
decide whether or not it is worth while to adopt the means necessary for 
their attainment. In the writings of the economists who preceded Mill it 
is very generally a^bumc(l, that to prove that a certain course of conduct 
tends to the most rajii.l increase of wealth suffices to entail upon all who 
accept the argument the obligation of adopting the course which leads to 
this result. Mill al'solutcly repudiated this inference, and while accepting 
the theoretic conclusion, held himself perfectly free to adopt in practice 
whatever course he preferred. It was not for political economy or for any 
science to say what are the ends most worthy of being pursued by human 
beings : the task of science is complete when it shows us the means by 
which Ibc ends may be attained ; but it is for each individual man to decide 
how far the end is desirable at the cost which its attainment involves. In 
a word, the sciences should be our servants, and not our masters. This 
was a lesson which Mill was the firsyo enforce, and by enforcing which he 
may be said to have emancipated economists from the thraldom of their 
own teaching. It is in no slight degree, through the constant recognition 
of its truth, that he has been enabled to divest of repulsiveness even the 
most abstract speculations, and to impart a glow of human interest to aU • 
that he has touched. 
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oicoal, c^n be but briefly toucuea upon, uecause tju 
. ing it are available. But little attention has been devoted to iron pre 
by the Alaskan geologists, for there is not a single iron mine in the 
lerritory and at only two localities have iron-ore bodies been pros- 
pected. Relatively much more is known about the auriferous de- 
posits, especially the placers, for here the observation of the geologist 
is supplemented by the many facts developed in the course of mining 
and prospecting. But the character of these deposits, especially that 
of the auriferous lodes, makes estimates of mineral reserves of but 
little value. The same holds true of the copper deposits, which are of 
too great irregularity to allow even an approximation of the avail- 
able tonnage. Moreover, though copper ores find a wide distribution 
in the Territory, they have been mined in only two districts. Most 
of the copper mines are not over 200 feet in depth, one only having 
reached 000 feet. Predictions as to permanency of ore bodies at depth 
in this field, which must form an important element in t'stimating 
tonnage, can therefore have no great value. 

GENERAL DISTRIBUTION. 

The ores and other minerals mined in Alaska up to the close of the 
year 1007 include gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, coal, petroleum, gyp- 
sum, marble, and mineral waters. In addition to these iron, tung- 
sten, antimony, quicksilver, graphite, and peat have been found in 
deposits that will probably be exploited in the future. Of these only 
the deposits of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, coal, petroleum, and 
peat will be described in this report. 

As there are no political subdivisions of Alaska, it will be desirable 
to refer the distribution of its resources to certain geographic prov- 
inces, and these must first be defined. (See PI. XII.) The Pacific 
province includes the lode and placer districts of southeastern Alaska, 
the Controller Bay coal and petroleum fields, the copper lodes of 
Prince William Sound, the copper-l)earing lodes and gold placers 
of the Copper River region, the gold placers and lodes and coal fields 
of the Susitna and Matanuska basins and of the Kenai Peninsula, 
and the coal fields and gold and copper lodes , of the Alaska Peninsula 
and adjacent islands, often called southwestern Alaska. This whole 
coast province is a region of strong relief, and much of it is readily 
accessible from the waters of the Pacific, open to navigation through- 
out the year. 

The mountain system included within the Pacific province forms 
a high barrier between the coast and the central province, which is of 
lesser relief. This central province, drained to Bering Sea by the 
Yukon, Kuskokwim, and some smaller rivers, includes the gold 
placers of tiie Yukon-Tanana region, the Koyukuk, and some smaller 
districts, as well as extensive deposits of lignitic coal. It is acces^ble 
in summer by river steamers, but in Avinter only by long sled journeys. . 



Seward Peniiisiila, farming a distinct province, embraces valuable 
;gold placers, as well as some auriferous and argentiferous lodes, some 
; tin de|)osits, and a little lignitic coal. It is accessible by steamer only 
] during the summer months. 

' Northern Alaska is here made to include the high mountains which 
bound the c<mtral province on the north, as well as (he region of 
lesser relief bordering the Arctic Ocean. 1’his held lias beim but 
little e.Tplored, hut it is known to contain some placer gold and bitu- 
minous a> well as lignitic coal. It mh'IUs probable that further siir- 
vey^ will show (he ])re.sonce of extensive (‘oal lii'lds in northern 
Alaska, 

These geographic subdivisions have an ifiiporlant inlhienc(‘ on the 
question of the consin'vation of the miiu'ral wtadth of tli(‘ 'IVrrilorv. 
for as the g^eographic condition^ dominate tlie commercial exploitii- 
tion of the re>onrees, tlnw iletenniia* in a large measure the rapidity 
with which thcM' resources will become exhausted. Im)!* exaifiple, (he 
lotle dej)osits and coal tields readily aecc'-'-iblc from tin* Paeili<’ sca- 
Inaird an' b(*ing ('.\[)loi(ed for the me of tin* pres, Mil g,'n»*i*at ion. On 
the other hand, though tin* d(‘velo[>nient of the placer fields <,f the 
central ]>roviiiee la^gaii nearly a ireneraiion atro. large area" are still 
entindy iinpro''peeled. and thi'coal Helds nf ihesnnu' lu gion ar«‘ jilmo^f 
entirely untouelied. The <‘(»al fields df northern .VImka arc nol onl\ 
etdirely tindevchqicd. but are<‘crtuin to reiicnn until the lime in thi' 
future when the ac,'e--ibh‘ coal of Ala-ka and tic Cnncd States up. 
proaehes fxhamtiori. 

COAL. 

[!\ Airurc II ihhI Oi;ii|{.,v C Mvmis 

sTHArnufAeiiK eosri ioN and < omcosi i ion. 

The Aln.skan eoab include lignitiie bituniinom I'ome of ^\hieh will 
make gOHMj coke), and aiifhraeiic \ari(‘lie'. t)f ihe-e the lignitic and 
lower-grade bituminous coals arc the mo"( wid<‘ly di'tribiitiaj and, 

SO far as now known, the mo-t abundant, at lea^f half of the known 
coals Iwing lignites. To nt!‘-et their lower fuel value the ligniitcs 
often (Kviir in tlii<*k Iw’ds and with a large percentage nf ct)a) in any 
given sfetion. M(»n‘o\ei'. (Inur ge<igraphi<- di^trihiition i" sindi that 
tinw afford an im}>ortant source of find for loral eoioimiption in ."onie 
(if the less aee('s-ible parts (jf the Territory. 

Thes<* coals belong to four geologic periods, namely. dVrtiary. 
Cretaceous. Jurassic, and (ktrboniferous. In addition to these there 
are some inferior lignites of Qnaternarv age. and it is by no mean" 
improbable that fiirtlier inve.^ligation may lead to the di.s(’overy of 
coal at still otln'i* Imrizons. Of these four periods only the fuels of 
the fir.st three promi.se to have any considerable commercial impor 
tauce, and all but (»nc of the important coal fields are of UpF* 



Cretaceous or Tertiary age. In fact, a large part ot the coai oeas 
have been identified as belonging to the Kenai formation, whose age 
is believed to be upper Eocene. The Carboniferous and Jurassic coals 
vary in composition from semibituminous to subbituminoiis fuel. In 
the younger coal fields anthracite, various grades of bituminous, and 
lignitic coals are found. 

The following table .shows the composition of the coals from differ- 
ent parts of the Territory: 


Analyses of Alaska coal. 

1 from n*|)orls of Unilod Sbftos (Joolojiictil Sorvt'y, | 

I)i.stnot and kind of coal. 


1. Ccring llivcr, avomKc' of 7 analyses. . 

2. Matanuska River, 1 sample 


SKMU.M'HRAriTK, 


SEMtiUTUMlNOUS. 


5. ('ajje Lisburne, aveniKe ofil analy.ses. 

6. Matann.'ika River, coking coal, uv«' 

analy.scs 


niTUMINOUS. 

7. Lower Yukon, average of 11 analyse 
suiuiituminous. 


8. Matanuska River, av(>rageof-l analyse, s 

y. Koyukuk Uivor, 1 .sample 

10. Nation River, 1 .sam])le 

11 . Alaska I’enin.siila, average of o analyses 

12. Caj)e Lisburne, average of 11 analyses 

l.'l. Anakliivuk River, 1 .sample ! 


I.KiNITK. 


H. Port Grabain, 1 sample 

15. SoiitlU'astern A la.ska. average of 5 sample's 

10. Waiinvriglit Inlel, 1 sample 

17. Colvilli' River, 1 sample 

IS. Upper Yukon, Canadian, average of Id ainly.ses... 
19, Upper "i'likon, Circle province, averageoRl analyse^. 
21). Ujiper Yukon, Rampart province, avi'rage of 6 
analyses 

21. Seward I’eninsula, 1 samjili' 

22. Chitistono River, 1 sampk' 

2.'1. Kaeliemak Ray, average of (5 analyses 

24. Nenana River’ 1 samjile 

25. Kodiak Island, I .sample 

26. Unga Island, average of 2 analyses 

27. Tyonek, average of 1 analyses.’ 

28. Cliistochma River, 1 sample 
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DISTRIBUTION AND AREA. 

The known coal-bearing areas aggregate some 1,202 square miles, 
while the estimated areas of the coal fields are 12,607 square miles (see 
p. 182). '^he distribution of the coal, together with a symbol indi- 
cating its quality, is shown on Plate XII. 



Besides showing the actual distribution of the areas believed to 
j be underlain by vforkable coal beds (marked in black) the map also 
; shows the areas of the coal fields, so far as they are known (marked 
by .stij>p]ing). The dilference in what is repres(‘nt(*d by these two 
! S 3 mibols is that in the first hit included art‘as in which there is a 
reasonable degive of certainty that commercial coal Ikh^ can be 
opened up» while the seeotul indieates what is known of tin* probable 
extension of the (‘oal fields, and hence defines the areas worthy of 
prospecting. It shouhl Ik‘ noted that this mapping <loes not by any 
means have the same value throughout (he territory, for in some 
instances it is hasetl on geologic surveys of a high dt‘gree of refine- 
meni ; in others the data include only observations made during a 
rapid re(‘onnais<anc(‘. 

The coal tielils <'an 1 h‘ c(m-i<lered under the three g»‘ii(‘ral geo- 
graphic province^ already (h*>erihed: (1) 'FIh' Pacitic ''lope, (2) the 
central region, and (*1) the northern. (See 1*1. Xlf.) In the 
first are iiu'Iuded the ligniti<’ and hitiiminou" fit'Ids of ,H)Ull)east(*ni 
Alaska, ( ook Inlet, the Su>itna na>in, and the Ala''ka l*enif!''ula, as 
well as the high-grade fuel.' of the (’ontrolier Hay tuid .Matanuska 
I’egiou'., About It) j)er eeni, both of the area known lo in' underlain 
by <*oa) ami of the e'lintated area of the total eoal jitdd." of the 
Territory, fall.^ in thi> province. It includes aHn at least !)() per cent 
of the known hituniiimii" and higher-grade eoaH <d’ (lie Territory 
In (’oibidering tlii' percentage of total coal ari'a it must be rcniem- 
iKTctl that this tin* he^t known ]>art <d‘ Iht' 'rcrritoiv, and there i'. 
then'fore. Ies> likelilMHuj of fiitiin' di^co\ei it*" of coal than in the h‘"' 
explored district." of c«‘ntral and northern .Vlaska. IloW(‘\«'r. a^ o\er 
‘•0 per cent (d‘ thi- province is geologi<’ally alnio't unknown, (Iiere 
are po>sibi!itie' that ftiture •'U^v<•v^ may lead to the di'-coverv of 
more extensive coal bearing area'. 

The (Tiitral province includes >ome hituminoiis and 'iibbiiuminoU' 
coals on the lower Yukon, iH'-ide.- more exiciisivi' ligjiitic I'oal bearing 
fields in the upjHU’ Yukon basin, near the coa^t line of Ihuing Sea, 
ami elsewhere. Thirty-live per cent of the total known coal lK*aring 
area falls in this pro\inee. and about p<u* <‘cnt of ibe (''timated 
coal fields. At least per cent of the <'entral pro\in(‘e. however, i- 
almost unknown, so it is likeh' that further <liseoveries of coal will 
there l>e made. 

The northern region includes fhe liituminous and subl>ituminou- 
coals of the Cape lYishurne region, as well as ligniti(‘ and hituminoiis 
coal-lx^aring njcks in the (’olville basin. These fields aggregjile iM per 
cent of the coal area of the Territory, and (he area known to be under- 
lain by coal forms i}.*> per cent of fhe tola). 'Hus is a remarkahh- 
.showing, in view of the fact (hat only about 10 per cent (his [)roV' 



ince has boon .studied geologically. There is every reason to believe 
, that there are extensive coal fields in this part of Alaska. 

THE COAr. FIELDS. 

SOUTIfEASTKKN ALASKA. 

Though Tertiary (or possibly Upper Cretaceous) coal-bearing 
rocks are known to cover a consichu-abh* area on tlic southern part of 
Admiralty Island and on adjacent islands, the included coal beds 
have only a remote fuel value. The Ijeds are from a few inches to 
2 or fe(^t in thickness, and the coal, so far as known, is of a low- 
grade lignitic charact(^r. 

JiKUlNO lUVER. 

One of the two fields containing the large, st known amount of high- 
grade coal lies about 25 miles norlhea.st of the small indentation of 
the southern shore line of Ala.ska called Controller Bay. The field 
is drained by Bering Iviver, from which it received its name. This 
Bering Kiver field embraces 21.0 .square miles underlain by anthracite 
and 22.7 square miles underlain by semibituminous and semianthra- 
cite coal. The coal-beai'ing rocks trend to the nortlnaist into the un- 
surveyed high ranges, and it is quite probable that there are con- 
hiderabl(‘ areas in th(‘ unsurveyed extensio?i of the coal field or pos- 
sibly other coal fields beyond the one surveyed. 

The workable coal beds in this field vary from 0 to 25 feet in thick- 
ness, though local swellings occur, giving a much higher maximum. 
They are included in a great .series of sandstones and shale of Ter- 
tiary ag<‘ (Miocene?) which arc closely folded and faulted. In 
(jiiality the coals vary from an anthracite, with 84 per cent of fixed 
carbon, to a semibituminous, with 72 ])er cent of fixed carbon (see 
]). 175). The field incliuh's .some coking coal. There is no good har- 
bor at Controlh'r Bay, though plans have been made for building a 
bi’eakwater. Another scheme of obtaining acce.ss to the coal is by 
con,structing a railway from (’'ordova Bay, a good harbor lying 100 
miles to the west. This railway is now (1!)08) about half completed. 

COOK IN LET. 

Ingnite-bearing dVrtiary rocks occur widely di.stributed in the 
Cook Inlet region. The.se are usually little disturbed, but locally 
are considerably folded and faulted. The largest areas of coal- 
bearing rocks in this field o(‘cupy the western part of the Kenai 
Peninsula and are in part buried under a covei* of Quaternary 
gravels. It is not impossible that the (‘iitire Cook Inlet depression 
may be underlain by the coal-bearing formations. 

The best-known part of this field lies ’adjacent to Kachemak Bay 
on the north, where 2,000 to 3,000 feet of coal-bearing rocks are ex- 
posed. These contain an aggregate thickness of over 60 feet of 
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> workable coal beds, the thickest of which is about 7 feet. Lignite in 
workable seams has also been found at Port Graham and Tyonek. 

Though the Kenai Peninsula was the scene of the earliest (1854) 
coal-mining venture in Alaska, the output has been only a few 
thousand tons. These coals, in spite of their accessibility to tide 
water, can prol)abIy not compete with the higher-grade fuels, such 
as those of the Matanuska field. It stvins proi)abl(‘ tliat the coal 
reserves in the Cook Inlet region are very large, for the area of the 
coiil field is estimated at Lh5r).*> s(pian‘ miles. 

MAT.VXl SKA KKilON. 

The Mataniiska coal field shares willi that of Heriiig itiver the 
preeminence in the present fuel situation in the d'errilorv. This 
field lies about mile'' from tide water at Knik Ai'in, a northerly 
embayment of Cook Inlet. As. howe\er, ('ook hdct is fro/AUi during 
the winter months, the distance, to tide water mii.'-t b(‘ m<*asnred to 
the eastern siile of Kenai Peninsula, about l.X) mile.". 

The known eummei-eially \aluahlt‘ coals (d tlu' Mataniiska are 
included in folded and faulted roek^ of 'rertiarv (Koc(*neM agt', in- 
eluding shakv. sandstones, and eirnglomeralc" aggregating ’ktH)0 f(M-i 
in thickness. The (’oal -bearing ,"erit‘" Ini" bciui traced for .‘>0 to t>() 
miles along the Mataniiska X’alloy. but much (»f it i" buried undt-r a 
heavy blanket of {,>naternarv grav(*l". At tlu' western cfid of the 
district the bituminous coal, wbieb "ceni" to foi'iii the main body of 
the fiehl. a[)pear" to pass into a lignite, while there is sonic e\id(*nee 
that the same coal is repns'Cnted iiy an anthracite a! tin* e.*i"tern end 
of the belt. Thi" anthracite may. howuwer, belong to an older coal- 
bearing formation. 

The eoinmereial coals of the .Mataniiska field \arv from a sub- 
bituminous to a stuiiiiiituminous. d'liere i- ako some anlhraeili'. but 
of this less is kmnvn. It is e\idenl from the facts in hand that there 
is a large amoiiul of high-grade hitnminoiis eoul in this di^n iet. 'fhe 
In^ds vary from 5 to .dO feiU in ihieknes". 

So far as at present known, the total area umlerlain by eonimereiai 
.seams aggmgates ."ijiiare mile<. A-. bowe\er. nnieh of the lick! 
is covered by gravels and a< it has no( beiui siirveyeil in didail. th(‘ 
coal-l)eiiring area may he much larger. 7'he total area of what may 
prov'e to 1)0 coal-bearing rocks is a})proxinuited at ‘,>00 square niih's. 

A railway is under construction wbieb will lead to tin* opening of 
this fkdd. This will bring about the development of the high-grade 
fuels, of which there is a large quantity. The lignites lying to tlu' 
west of the Matanuska field will not now hear shipment until the 
coals of the higher fuel value approach o.xhau.stion. As there is be- 
lieved to be a very large amount of lignitic coal in this general prov- 
ince, it will be an important element of the ultimate fuel reserves of 
the Territory. 



ALASKA PENINSULA BE(iION. 


The widely distributed coal of the Alaska Peninsula and adjacent 
islands is in part of Cretaceous and in part of Tertiary (Eocene) age. 
It is chiefly lignite, but some good bituminous coals occur in this 
field. The rocks in which the coal beds occur are gently folded and 
locally, at least, considerably faulted. The total area of the coal 
fields of this province is estimated at 980 square miles, while that 
known to be underlain by coal is 61 square miles. About one-half 
of the coal-bearing area and about one-third of the probable coal 
field is lignitic, the balance varying from subbiturninous to bituminous 
in quality. Coal has been mined in this field at Chignik and Heren- 
deeii bays and on tlie island of tJnga for local use, but the total out- 
put has l)een only a few thousand tons. These coal fields are all 
readily accessible from good harbors and will form one of the early 
available fuel assets of the Territory when the demand for coals of 
this grade warrants their exploitation. 

YUKON lll'XaON. 

The coals of the Yukon, including bituminous and subbiturninous, 
together with a lai’ge amount of lignite, are for the most part of 
Tertiary (Eocene?) age. Some of the bituminous may, liowever, be 
of lT])per Cretaceous age. The dertiary lignitic coni beds typically 
o(*cur in associnlion with conglomerates, sandstones, and shales, usually 
only little deformed, but sometimes profoundly fohled and faulted. 
The bituminous coals, which are confined to the lower Yukon, occur 
with finer sediments, which have been gently folded and somewhat 
faulted. 

The lignitic coal beds occur up to 20 feet in thickness, the bitumi- 
nous in beds from 2 to 3 feet. These comparatively thin seams have 
not encouraged exploitation, in spite of the high price of mineral 
fuel in this central region, but a .small jiroduction has been made for 
the use of the Yukon Itiver steamens. 

Coal-bearing beds are so widely distributed in the Yukon region 
that it will not be feasible to give an account of all the occurrences. 
The three largest fields are (1) Xulato region, (2) Nenana region of 
the lower Taiiana Valley, (3) Washington and Coal Creek belt of 
the upper Yukon. Of these th(‘ Xulato field contains the best coal, 
while the Nenana is the most extemsive and has the thickest beds. 
The total area known to be uiulerlain by coal in the entire region is 
264 square miles, while the coal fields may embrace 2,000 square miles 
or more. 

These Yukon coals will have a high value for local use when the 
scant supply of accessible timber has been exhausted. There is a 
constantly. increasing demand for power in the placer districts, and 
this can be met only by developing the water powers, which are 
not extensive, or by utilizing the coals. The low fuel values and the 



difficulties of transportation of these coals will probably lead to their 
Jocttl transformation into electric power, to be transmitted to the 
mining camps, Ti»o location of some of the lignite fields with 
reference to the placer fiehls is well suited for this purpose. 

That a large amount of lignite in excess of any future local de- 
niaiul that can now be foreseen o<tui*s in the Yukon region can not Ik? 
denied. So far as exportation Is concerned, it is certain (hat the low 
fuel value of tho'^e eoaK and their inacct's^ibility will lead to their eon- 
fSTvation until the fuel supply of other regioii> a[>proaclie‘^ e.vliaustion. 

NKu \i{i> pi:vr\sci,A. 

The known coal-bearing areas of Seward Peninsula do not ex- 
cml a few scpian' inih*", and tin* <piali(y of the coal i> of a low grade. 
This coal, however, i" worthy of iiu'iition. in'caii'^r it can ])rol)al)jy !m‘ 
locally utilized to furni-h power for mining purpo^es. and hence con- 
.serve the higher-grade eoaP which are now being brought in from 
outside >ourees 'i'hi^ appear^ to a good example of the way a 
local J^ui'ply of ligilit«' may re<iiice the con-umpl ion of hiirln'r grade 
fuels. Its ^ucceS" will ilcp«'iid on iIh‘ ilevclopm<*ni <d‘ economical niean^ 
(»f utilization of (he>c low-grade fuel-, '-o a- ht brijig them withiti 
the sphere (d* commei<'ial [u*a< (icr and pcinnt their substitution for 
higher-grade fuels transported from a distance. 

Xt>f:i III f(N A I \SKA. 

Ge()graphi<‘;ill\ . the known cual liehP of nortluu’i} Alaska fall into 
three grouj)s : (1) (’apt' Li-biirnc, (lM the (’olvilh* \’alley. Whiin- 
w’right Inh't. (Yai ha- al-o Imth js-piuit'd i«» ocenr b»‘twccn thes<‘ 
areas, as well a- tai-t <d' llu* (’<»hilh' lb\fr. The (’apt* Li-imrnt' tiekl 
inclnd(‘-s ilu' (orwin and Cap*' Peaufort di-triet-. 

'iliree coal-lH'aring formation- are re.-ogni/.t*! in this northt'rn 
field: (1) lower (’arboniferou- ( Li-burne formation}, inatle up 
of slates, shale-, and linu'-tonc-, with -onu* higli-grade bituminou- 
coals. ami Inning a tbiekne— of euo : fr^t : (O) Jura--ie ((’orwin 
formatitm). iticlmling at ha-t I.'i.oon |V< t of -hale-, -and-ittne-. and 
conglom(*rates anti eoniaitdng a large nundn'r of .-uhhituminous coal 
beds: (:]) Tt'rtiary (Kenai formation h. madt* u[> of ctmghunerate-. 
‘sandstones, and shales, with iignitic t'oal sf^ams. Thf* two lowtu* for 
malions art* eorisiderahly foMetl, Imt the Tertiary beds are, as a rule, 
only little di-tnrfjetl. 

The total area know n tt) U* underlain hy coal aggregates ,102 Mjuar'' 
inile.s, while tlie (*oaI fields, roughly on! lined frotn the data in hamk 
iiicinde some :».<)()(} s(|tiare miles. I’lie scant evident'e at hand points 
to the coneliision that a survey of this northern region will show 
very large coal fit'lds in this part of Alaska. 

A little mining of coal for local u.sf* has been done i*i the bitu- 
minous field near Cape Lisburne and in the Iignitic field of Wain- 
wmfrht Inlet, blit the letrion as a whole is practically untouched. It 



is certain that there will be no extensive mining in this northern field 
• for a generation or two to come. These coals are too inaccessible to 
invite exploration, either under the present demands or any that can 
now Ix'. foreseen. 

TICK COAL KKSEKVBLS. 

INTROUL'CTION. 

It will be evident from the facts presented that there are few data 
on which even an approximate idea of the available tonnage of Alas- 
kan coal can f)e based. Of the 1,238 square miles believed to be under- 
lain by coal, less than one-quarter has been surveyed in sufficient 
detail to yield any quantitative data whatever. Even where such 
surveys have been made, a large factoi* of uncertainty is introduced 
either by the folded and faulted condition of the coal beds, which 
exists in some fields, or by the lack of definite knowledge of the con- 
tinuity of tlie coal beds in others. There must, therefore, be a very 
large element of uncertainty in the tonnage estimates of the 300 to 
400 square miles of surveyed coal fields. Moreover, in Alaska there 
are pi'actically no available data from private sources, such as the 
results of extensive mining or j^i’ospecting operations, which have 
formed an important element in the estimates made of the mineral 
resources in the States. 

The estimates of tonnage to follow were made on the following 
basis : 

1. Xo beds less than 3 feet thick were assumed to be workable or 
to contribute to the tonnage. 

2. The depth of workability was assumed to be 3,000 feet in the 
case of the highest-grade coal (anthracite, seniianthracite, semi- 
bituminous), 2,000 feet in case of the better bituminous and sub- 
bituminous coals, such as those on the lower Yukon and at Cape 
Li.sburne and on the Matanirska Elver, and 1,000 feet in the case of the 
poorer subbituminous and all the lignites. 

3. The tonnage was computed by the following formula: Ton- 
nage area of bed to limit of workal)ility (square miles) X thick- 
ness (inches) X ^p. gr. X 72, (>00. 

4. The specific giuvity was assumed to be 1.30 for lignite, 1.35 for 
bituminous, and 1.38 for the high-grade coals. 

5. Bering Kiver field; A certain j)ercentage of the coal-bearing 
rocks is shown by the average sections to consist of workable coal beds. 
This percentage of the computed bulk of rock to limit of workability 
gave the estimated tonnage. 

6. Nenana coal field: As for Bering River, with the necessary 
change for percentage of coal in rocks. 

7. Matamiska coal field : Each bed was estimated separately accord- 
ing to its average thickness, length according to a safe assumption of 
continuity, and width on the dip to the limit of workable depth. 





i 8. Lisbnrne fields: The Corwin district was computed like the 
Kataniiska, length of k'ds king assumed to Iw the distance from the 
$lioi*e to the edge of the area colored on Collier s map. The Beaufort 
district was assumed to have one-half the tonnage per H(juare mile of 
tlie Corwin disiri('t. 

9. Yukon field: Each bed figured as in Matannska, but the beds 
were not assumed to extend in any case more than 1 mile in each 
direction from the mine or prosptnd where (hey had becm expos<‘d, 
e.xcept in the Washington-Bonanza district, where a continliity of r>0 
miles on the strike was assumed. 

10. (’ook lnh‘t ti(‘!d; ('omputed as for the .Matannska. 

All the other fields were estimated on the basis of a most cousiuwa- 
tive estimate of ihii'kncss tif coal underlying the field and an area Ih*- 
lieved to be a safe minimufu. Neither in thi- (’ase nor in any of (In* 
others was tin* coal assumed to go b(*yond where wt* ha\e rt*liable 
information from nu'mbers of the Surv«*y concerning it. 'Fhe areas 
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The incompleteness of these figures can best be illustrated by some 
examples. The Bering River field may be extended into the moun- 
tains and have many times its present known area. If the entire 
eastern and western extensions of the Matanuska Valley are under- 
lain by coal beds, as may be the case, it will increase the tonnage 
of this field many times that u.sed in the present estimate. In the 
Cook Inlet and Susitna regions the estimates for tonnage are based 
on a coal field of 30 to 40 s(iiiare miles. As a matter of fact, it is 
not improbable that the whole Cook Inlet-Susitna depression may 
be underlain by coal-bearing rocks at no depth prohibitive of mining. 
If this is the case, this coal field might embrace 10,000 to 20,000 
s(juare miles. 

In view of these facts, it is ])erhaps conservative to multiply the 
above figures l)y 10 or even by 100 to arrive at an approximation 
of the fu(4 reserves of this vast unexplored region. This is especially 
true of the Iignit(‘ reserves, for there are known to be very extensive 
fields of low-grade coals in Alaska. 

AND CONSI MPTION. 

Though an attempt at mining coal on Cook Inlet in 1854 by the 
Russians was the first mining undertaken in the Territory, yet the 
total output up to th(‘ present tim(‘ has been very small, as indicated 
in the following table. In 1007 there were four productive coal mines 
in Alaska. 
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ddie small iK'ss of the output is chielly due to two reasons; First, be- 
cause up to a decade igo, when the rapid advancement of the gold- 
mining industry began, the local demand for coal was very small, 
being confined to that of the canneries and shipping iriterasts and the 
Treadwell mine, which could be supplied at low cost by the fuels 
brought from Vancouver Island or Washington. Second, the exist-, 
ence of extensive bodies of high-grade coal in Alaska, geographically 
situated so that it could be exported, has been generally known only 
for a few years. Since the discovery and surveys of the Controller 
Bay and ivktanuska regions there has been much activity looking to 
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the development of these two fields. As, however, the marketing of 
; (his euul n‘(|uires (iie construction of 150 miles of railway in one field 
and 100 miles of railway or 25 miles of railway and jxKssibly an 
expensive breakwater iti the other, the progress of exploitation is 
necessarily slow. Moreover, the uncertainty of oI)taining title to 
coal holds, which still cxi^ts, has made capitalists rather guarded in 
furnishing tht‘ money nece>sary for these enterpri'^es. 

Though th(‘ Territory has produced annually only a few thousand 
tons, the consuuiplion of coal during the ])a<l decade lias rapidly 
increased. Idle following table juvsents th(‘ available statistics re- 
garding consumption of mineral fuels in Ah'^ka: 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


The advancement ,of copper and gold mining, construction of 
railways, etc., will cause a constantly increasing consumption of coal. 
It would appear to be in accord witli a policy of conservation of 
mineral fuels to meet this demand from the local supply. Every 
ton of coal or barrel of petroleum shipped to Alaska by steamer or 
rail entails a certain amount of fuel consumption for transportation. 
Moreover, this long carriage is commercially possible only for high- 
grade fuels, while for local consumption the larg(^ supply of lignites 
of lesser fuel value can be utilized. For exanqile, many of the Alas- 
kan river steamers, now using California petroleum as fuel, could be 
siipjdied by the local lignites. This would jn’cvent a double waste: 
(1) The more valuable fuel is consumed instead of the more abundant 
lignite, and (2) as the petroleum is brought nearly 4,000 miles by 
steamer, fuel is used for its transportation. The utilizing of the 
coals in the Yukon region as a substitute for wood would also con- 
serve the scant supply of timber. 

Again, the use of the local coking coals for the reduction of the 
copper ores will ('ffect a saving of mineral fuels. At present the 
copper ore is shipped a distance of 500 to 1,500 miles, while if it 
were snielt(‘d rieai’ its locality of production 70 to 00 per cent of the 
material could b(‘ left behind, with a corresponding saving of fuel 
used in transjjorlation. Another saving would be brought about in 
the case of Alaska steamers now carrying coal from the southern 
ports for th(‘ round trip, if the local fuels were utilized for the re- 
turn journey. 

Discussion of the future utilization and conservation of Alaska’s 
coal sujiply ran best be made by considering separately the same 
thn'c geographic provinces under which the coal fields have been 
described: (1) The Pacific slope, (2) the central regions, (3) the 
northern- region. These will here be considered in the reverse order 
ill which they have been given. 

The noidhern coal fields lie in a region tributary to the Arctic 
Ocean, which is locked in the ice for all but two or three months in 
the year. Some lie close to the seaboard; others far inland. While 
little is known of the fuels of this region, all the facts available 
})oint to the conclusion that this province contains very extensive 
coal fields. These mineral fuels are in a region where there are 
practically no industries and little promise that any will be de- 
veloped, and the coals are unavailable until the more accessible min- 
eral fuel supply of the world approaches exhaustion. To bring them 
to a harbor open throughout the year would mean the construction of 
at least l,0g0 miles of railway. Such a haulage, leaving out all other 



(ScHisiderations, is of ooiii-se prohibitive for any present fuel demand. 
MortM)vei\ thest> coals are not needed, nor likely ever to Iw, for any 
local use, except some of those at C’ap(> Lislturne, which may be 
Utilized for local sliipping, and some others which may be used by 
the scant Eskimo population, now that the supply of driftwood Is 
approaching exhaust ion. 

The fuels of tins northern re^^ion can, there foie. l>e r(*^arded as 
‘Conserved by the ^n'o^^raphic conditions until future ^LTciicratioiiH may 
have to draw upon llicm. They can consequently, for the most part, 
without injury to any existing commercial iutcr<‘>t.s and without 
retarding' the development of the country, Im* placed under such 
Ie|ifislalivc ])rovisions as will permit their utilization only iimbu- such 
restrictions as the future eoiiditions of the mitiiu^^ industry shall 
demand. 

Tht‘ coals of the (vntral rc<rion are in part ac<H',s>.ih|»‘ to ri\'ei‘s navi 
^able duritiiT the stuumer months and in part lii* near the propos'd 
railways from the Pat'ilic to the Vukoii. 'I'heie abo ijuunins a con- 
sideraide per<('nlaire liiil little more avaihibb to the piesenl ^xeiiera- 
tion than the fuels of tic* northern liehb. These coal- ar<‘ ehielly 
li^nitic in eharaeter and, undei- no demand which can now he lore 
.seen, could he utilized for export to other district-. 'I'o hrin^^ them 
to the States would require a railway haidatrc of 100 to Ooo mile- 
and then trunsjiortation hy stianuer for l,000 to I,.-i00 mih-^ in 
addition. 

On the other hand. (In* <leveh»pineiit of the-<‘ fields to "Upply the 
local demand will con-iu’ve (1) }ii;.rlier-i,oade fuel- now imported 
from ^O’eut ili-laiiee- and (lM lo<*al -upply of tiinlMU'. Wdiih* little i- 
known of the amount of coal availahh' in this enttral provim'c, there 
is every rea-on to believe tliat it i- far heyond any local demand id’ 
the future. 

The eoiiM'rvation of the (‘oal <»f the Paeilie shtpe province is a 
more complex prohiem. Uith hc<'aU'<* of the hioh ^nade of souk* of 
the fuels ami of their ^o’eater aeee-.-ihility. ^\hile mme has yet 
been e.xported. the ;rreal tlemand for the hi^do^nade hitumiuoiis and 
anthracite coals, siicii as are found in (he Controller Bay and Mata- 
nuska regions along the I^•lcilie i-oast, w ill lead to their (‘Xporlalion a^ 
soon as railways make them accessible. It is probable that the 
market for these coals will for a long time exeee(( the production, 
which will greatly stimulate mining activity once tin* transportation 
problem Inns Iktu solved. When the coals arc put on tiic market, 
they will probably curtail, if not entirely cut olf, the demand for tlu* 
lignitic and lower-graiie bituminous coals which arc so abundant in 
the Pacific coast province of Alaska. Therefore the pnKluction of 
the high-grade fuels will effectually conserve tliosc* of ‘^lesser fuel 
value for the present. Some of the.se low-grade fuels, however, are 



so accessible and so abundant that future demands and strong compe- 
tition may ]ead to wasteful methods of mining, provided they are all 
permitted to pass into unrestricted private ownership. 

The reserve of these anthracite and bituminous coals of the Pacific 
slope, while it can not now even be approximated, in all probability 
is far below that of the lignites. It seems probable that an extensive 
area of the liigh-grade fuels may be found among the high moun- 
tains and glaciers to the northeast of the present known limits of the 
Bering Piver field. If such be the case, this will be another locality 
where the geographic conditions will prevent mining until there is 
far more demand for the fuel than at present. In the Matanuska 
there is probably also a large quantity of (!oal under the Quaternary 
coating of gravel. Making allowances for future discoveries, how- 
ever, the high-grade fuel is not abundant, considering the demand 
for it. 

From the s(and])oint of conservation and economic utilization, the 
possibility of intense competition between the coal of the Bering and 
Matanuska ti(>lds and that of Puget Sound is the danger point in the 
prospective situation. If each field develops only to the extent of 
supplying the demand for the kind of coal which it best can furnish, 
then the immediate use of tJie coal will be legitimate and economical. 
But if the individual fields develop beyond the demand of their 
respective' pi’ojeer mai’kets — if the Bering River field produces more 
than the iK'cded sup])ly for steamship, smithing, and local railway 
and smelting needs and of domestic anthracite, if the Matanuska 
produces iiioi'e than is needed for its local railways and smelters, for 
bunker coal at its tidal terminus, and for shipment to the Pacific 
coast coke o\'ens, and if the coal from other fields invade these mar- 
kets — there is sure to be ruinous competition, which may lead to 
cutting prices with the sole object of destroying all competition and 
establishing a general monopoly. In such ruinous competition as 
has existed in some of the eastern tields the coal iields will be robbed 
of the more cheaply minable coal at the cost of the destruction of 
huger amounts which will be left in the ground so crushed and 
buricnl that it can never be recovered, coke for distant shipment will 
be made by wasteful processes at the mines instead of shipping the 
coal to j)()ints where both the coke and the by-products can be used, 
coal will be coked which would better be used for other purposes, and 
the waste by consumjhion eii route will be extended to the Alaska 
coals. 

If these high-grade fuels, some of which make excellent coke, are 
not exploited, several conditions will probably be brought about: 

First. The west coast of the United States will probably continue 
to draw liAivily on the fuels of British Columbia, Australia, and 
Japan, and to the amount imported will conserve its own supply. 



Second. There will be an incppasing (leniand for fuel oils, which, 

; while it inav not alFect the production, will stiinulate the Kotirch for 
new oil fields. 

^ Third, 'fhe west coast will jirohably continue to rely on the East 
for its pig iron and steel, for in the absence of good cheap coke — 
excrept as Alaska can supply it or the processes of coking coals are 
improved— the local supplies of iron ore will not be utilized, unless, 
possibly, by electrical methods of smell ing. As a concomitant to this, 
the iron ore and coking coals of the East, which ar(» of the most value 
to the nation, In'ing nearest the centers of the po|)ulation, will lx* cor- 
re^spondingly diniinisheil. 

Fourth. Whal has Ihh'ii sai<l of the n'latioii (liese coals hear to the 
development of an iron industry on the [‘acilic coast is to a lesser 
extent true of co])[)er snudting. Withoiit the use of Alaska coke eilh(‘r 
the cop{)er ores will he transported to British (’olmnhia or I’uget 
Sound or tin* coke will he brought to the copper dej^o^its. In cither 
case there is a loss in tran-f)ortation. W’hilc it i^ true that the-^c 
factors will atfecl the copp(*r-mining industry ami lead Ic) the ex- 
ploitation of only the riclier d<'f) 0 ';it'', yet tin* pa^t f«‘\v y(*ar- have* 
shown that it is economically pos-ihlc to bring cither the coke t<» the 
cop[a*r or the cop[>cr to the coke. 

Fiftii. (Vrtain lo-" of fuel in transporting castcin coaB to tin* 
west coast for certain [Mirposcs when* (heir um* i> imperative will 
continue. This is, however, a 'inall item, as the tr»tal omnage of 
eastern (‘oals to the West is in-ignitir'ant. 

Sixth. TluTe will he no local "Upply of high-grade coals ou the 
west coast for the us** of the navy. 

In consi<}cring the ahovt* fact- it mu''t lx* rcmcmhcred that {h(*-<' 
Alaska hitumiiious ami anthracite <'oal lidds can he ma<le accessible 
only by (he expemliture of a very large amount of money. The 
millions of dollars fieccxsarv for tin* dcvchtpment of the-<* fii'lds will 
not Ix' forlhcoming uidc's provision he made by whi<‘h a large ton- 
nage of coal will he made available. 

PEAT. 

Peat is fouml in ticarly every part of Ala-ka except in the high 
rangt*s. The humidity of the Pai'itie ♦aamtal z<me ami the eonseqm'til 
luxuriant vegetation favors the a<-cuniuiation of peat. Southeastern 
Alaska is heavily forested and often has dcn.se growth of underhrn.sh 
with a flooring of moss. In soutinvestern Ala.skti timlx*r is entirely 
alMjnt, blit all the lowland and much (»f the upland regions are covered 
with moss, gras.s. and small shruhixfry. The prevailing humidity in 
both these districts favors the accumulation of vegetable refuse. 
Though there has lx*en no prospecting for [H*at in this part of the 
Territory, deposits are known at least 15 to 20 feet in thickness and 
are believed to Ix^ of good (|uality. 



Central and northern Alaska have a much smaller precipitation. 
• Here, however, the soil is nearly everywhere mantled by a depse 
blanket of moss and other vegetation. This is especially striking in 
the extensive timberless areas or tundras which lie along Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean. In these two provinces the subsoil is usually 
frozen, which retains the waters at the surface. The moss, except in 
excessively dry weather, is usually saturated with water. All these 
conditions, which promote v(‘getai)le growth and retard evaporation 
and oxidation, are favorable to the formation of peat. As a matter 
*of fact, there is nearly everywh(‘re a la^^T of peaty material under- 
neath the soil. In some natural exposures peat deposits have been 
observed in these provinces having a depth of 30 to 40 feet. While 
the widespread surface layer of peat is of an inferior quality, some 
of the deeper-lying beds are probably of higli grade. There are no 
data whatever at hand to estimate the available supply of peat. As, 
however, it is found in every part of the Territory and on the great 
tundras of the north, occupying at least a quarter of the Territory 
and comi)rising layers of greater or less thickness, the supply must 
be enormous and possibly exceeds that of the entire United States. 

In the presence of more easily available fuel there has been no 
occasion to utilize any of the ])eat beds, so practically nothing is 
known of tlieir fuel value, extent, or thickness, except what has been 
stated. Probably the only i)lace in Alaska where this mineral fuel 
has been exploited is a ])eat bed saturated with petroleum residue, 
near Cold Bay, on the Alaska Jhminsula, where the material has 
been used for fuel at the neighboring oil drills. Here, however, it is 
the petroleum residue rather than the peat which gives the deposit its 
chief value. 

The i)eat deposits have at present no value, since lignitic and 
i)etter-grade coals are too widely distributed to encourage the use 
of a less available fuel. The time apjx'ars also very remote when 
these peat deposits (except at localities where coal is absent) will 
be utilized. Certainly recourse to the peat will take place only when 
the more valuable mineral fuels are not obtainable. 

PETROLEUM. 

Uy O. C M arti V 

Petroleum may exist in the rocks at many places in Alaska, but at 
only four localities are the known indications sufficient to justify 
drilling. Wells have been drilled at three of these localities, but 
petroleum has been obtained in quantity at only one of them. In all 
of these the petroleum is of the high-grade variety, suitable for refin-, 
ing, like that from Pennsylvania. These four will be briefly de- 
scribed. 



The Katalla field is situated near the mouth of Copper River, in 
latitude 60® north, longitude 144^ west, or about 1,250 miles north- 
west of 8t*attle and 4(X) mih's northwest of Sitka. The r<x*ks in this 
field consist of Tertiary shale, sandstone, and congloiiK'rate. The 
stiiicture is ('oinplex, the rocks being stoe[)ly and intricately folded 
and cut by faults, Thest» conditions would raise d(»ubt con(iC‘rning 
the existence of bodies of oil if it were not for the abundant seepages 
and the presence of oil in (he wells. As it is, they imu'ease the cost 
and other diflieulties of drilling and make it enlirely impossible to 
estimate the area of the probable oil-prcHlucing territory. 

Sixteen welK have lM*en drilled in the Katalla field. The result has 
Ix'en a moilerate pnaluction of oil from one well and the demonstra- 
tion of smaller <piantities in three otluTs. As only a small pail of the 
area in which tlu* presence of seepages sugg<‘sts an «)il field ha^ been 
drilbnl. the proof of tht* existtmce of any con>iderable volume of oil is 
yet to be made. 

TheC'ook Inlet oil fiidds are about .l-JO mile^ we-t of Controller Hay 
on the middle part of the we.st -hore of (’o(4\ Inlet. .'^eepagc> ai'c here 
nunifU'ousand prolific, but (hough ‘•everal welb Inn bctm drillrd, none 
has yet proved ."ucco-fiil. Thi> field i- in an area of diiras-ic rock^ 
which are <*hiefly '-hale- and >amlstone>. d'hc folding i- much mon* 
nuxlerate than at Coiitndler Hay. but many faults arc pre-cut. 'bhe 
relation of the occurr'en<-e of oil to the gcohigic rondition- ha- not 
In'i'ii di>(‘o\ere<{, and hence the anan- of po'--ible oil-ju-oducing tcrri 
lory are entinly problematical. 

At Cold Hay. on the Ala.-ka Hcnin-ula. IbO mile^ -outhwc-t of iho 
Cook inlet fi(dd-. there are many Iarg(‘ seepage- and -c\cral welb Inne 
Ihmuj drille<b none of \vhi<*h ha- j>iddueed more than trace- of oil. 
Ilenu as in the Cook Iidet field, the roeK> are chiefly dnra--ic -liale- 
and -and.-tonc-. Tin* .structural condition- arc ml nidikc llm-c on 
Cook Inlet. 

\(‘ar Ca|>e Yakataga. 75 mik*- east of C(»ntroller Hay. many large 
"'CCfiage- are reported, but owing to the unacce--ibility of the n'gion no 
drilling has bet*n atteinj)ted. 'I he-e -eepage- are haatc'd on Miocene 
shale and sand-tone whi<'h are-te(‘j>ly folded. 

Summarizing, it may Ix* said that (lu* occurrimce of oil i- -iig- 
g(*-tcd under considerable areas in Alaska, but (be ju’e.-ence. of pi-ofit 
able oil [moks has yet to 1 m* shown. The low price of oil on the Haeilic 
coast and the high cost of drilling in Alaska make any attempt to 
develop the pos.sible Ala.ska fields at pre.s(mt an unattractive pn)()o 
sit ion. 

All considerations j;K)int to tlie desirability of (Mui.serving (in 
Ala.ska fields until the decline of the California and Mid-Contineni 
fields. When Ala.ska oil is utilized it should for refiiiing, and tie 
burning of cnide Alaska oil should l>e di.scouraged. 



IRON ORES. 


There being now practically no demand for iron ores on the west 
coast, such ores have not l)een sought for in Alaska. The only iron 
which has been found is that discovered incidentally in prospecting 
for otlier minerals, and thus far this has been chiefly magnetite, oc- 
curring at only a few localities along the Pacific seaboard. The fol- 
lowing note on these deposits has been prepared by C. W. Wright: 

is the only Iron ore that has been found in southeastern Alaska in 
eoniraercial quantities. This ore occurs in large bodies, forming contact de- 
posits along the contacts of diorite and limestone on Prince of Wales Island, 
where it is associated with the copper deposits, and occurring as magmatic 
segregations associated with basic intrusive rocks at several points along the 
maiiiiand coast. 

At the C(>p])er mines of Prince of Wales Island a considerable tonnage of 
magnetite carrying from one-half to per cent of cop[)er has been developed 
which can not he profitably mined as a copper ore. However, if there were a 
mark(‘t for the iron in these ores, the copper could be readily separated me- 
chanically and th(‘ dcfiosits mined with profit. Tlie surface showings of magne- 
tite in this copper district arc very larg(‘, and the estimated tonnage, with a 
deptii of only :i0 feet, is about ii, 000, 000 tons of magnetite. There is, of course, 
a much greater amount of possible ore, concerning tlie extent of which almost 
nothing is known. These ores for thf‘ most fiart contain jiractically no phos- 
I>hf)riis or detrimental impurities, and may be classed as Pessemer ore. 

K.xplorations have been begun to develop magnetite deiiosits near Haines, 
on tli(‘ iiiiiiiilaiid coast of J.yiin Canal, but little is known as yet of the extent 
or th(‘ character of the ores. 

IL 8. Grant, in Iiis study of the copper deposits of Prince William 
Sound, noted some hematite ores, but could not determine whether 
the ore was j)rcsent in commercially valuable deposits. Tie also re- 
ports tlie occurrence of magnetite associated with pyrrhotite on 
Prince William Sound and with chalcopyrite near Seward, on the 
Ivenai IVninsuIa. Ilis investigations, on the whole, do not encourage 
the idea of the presence of workable iron ores in this district. 

In the Iliamna Lake region there are some copper deposits Avhich 
from accounts, appear to be of similar origin to those of Prince of 
Wales Island. IVith these is said to be associated a large amount 
of magnetite. So far as knoAvn, iron-ore bodies have been found at 
only one place in the interior. At this locality, which is near the 
head of the Nabesna River, there is a 21-foot vein of magnetite Avhich 
occurs in a limestone near the contact with an intrusive.' 

The conditions of occurrence of both types of southeastern Alaska 
magnetite deposits probably repeat tlieinselves along other parts of 
the Pacific coast line, so that there is a probability that similar bodies 
of iron ore occur elscAvliere. Though the evidence is very scant, it is 
not impossible that Alaska may have important iron-ore reserves. 



QtOLD, 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mr. Lindgi'eus gi»iuTal ji'poii on precious'inetal resources of the 
United States, contained in this volume, emphasizes the fact that no 
definite statement of the ^old reserves is possible. If (his be true of 
the United Staler it is far more so of a little-known region like 
Alaska, where the auriferous deposits have lM*en found in widely dis- 
tributed districts, usually s(‘parated by extensive areas, often but 
littJe prospected, sometimes almo>t unexj>lored. Moreover, except in 
southeastern Alaska, the auriferous de])o^its thus far d(‘veiope(I are 
primarily those of the alluvium, and (here has been little search for 
lodes. Tiierefore, in mo>t of the i!fold-phic<*r disirictn ih(' possibili- 
ties of developinir an auriferous Io<le-inininjii; industry are almost 
unknown. 

Geolo^dc survey and invest i^^at ion. when cxtaaited with sutlicieni 
thoroughness, h^ad to detinite result^ coneernin^^ the distribution and 
occurrence of auriferou" depo.-ils. If a rc^doii ha^ Iuhui mapped in 
detail, the ;[reojojLri't ean ojiilitie with a fair den^n-e of certainty tho'^e 
anais uorlh pnK'>pectin^^ for irold. Sucli iiive>tii;atio!)^, howewr, can 
Ik* interpreted rjiianlitatively only to a very Hunted tlep’i'c in n‘fer- 
encc to placer*' ami are practically worthies-, btr tin* purpose of fore- 
ca.stin^'* tfie ^^old content ami reserve^ of un<ievel(»pe<l lode depcxsits. 

dlio actual valuation of d«‘ve}oped lode depo-it' can. of c(nn'se. be 
carried oidy to the iimils of tin* mine working:'-, which perndt the 
blockin^^ out and satiiplintf (d’ the ore bodies. S)ich au investigation 
can Ik* made only at trreat co't and i- ju’operly tlic function of the 
mint* owner and not tie* federal ^u-oloj^dsl. 

Placer deposits, who.se value,', are far more n*cfidar of distribution, 
adndt <»f a rou</h \alualion by the ^reolooi't ; but c\(‘n in the ca-e of 
]>lucers the quantitative determination of oold content' in any ^dveii 
ho<ly of gravel can be arrived at accurately ordy by extensive i-vcava- 
tions or drilling, and by 'ampling. ‘Hiis abo i' evidcntlv the func- 
tion of the mine owner and not of the federal geologist. Alo't 
Alaska plawr ndricrs have done so little e,arefid [>rosfK*ctiiig of their 
]>roj>ertjes as to make (heir siatemem^ in regard to uieial ('ontents of 
but little .service in estimating (be placer gold reserves. Such data 
as are available have lH‘en carefully eonifuled by the Geological Sur- 
vey, but while they may liave value in fore<‘asting the direction of 
future mining development, they arc far tof) inexact an<l incomplete 
to admit of mon* than a bold guess at the gold res«*rves. Any e^H 
mate made at the present time can not take into ac(‘ount the latent 
possibilities of the hundreds of creeks wliieh, though unprospected, 
are believed to lie within the gold-liearing area. 



In the. following account emphasis will lie laid, on the subject of 
general distribution and occurrence of the auriferous ^deposits, be- 
cause it is believed that such data form the most important element 
in the valuation of these deposits. Given this information, together 
with a statement of past production, the technician at least is able to 
draw his own conclusions. 

OEOLOGIC AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION. 

(iENKKAL STATCMENT. 

The known gold deposits of Alaska can be grouped into three 
general types: (1) Gold occurs near the contacts between granitic 
or other igneous intrusions and altered sediments. (2) It occurs 
in metamorphic schists. (3) It occui*s in association with Mesozoic 
or Tertiary volcanics. Nearly all of the auriferous lodes which have 
thus far been productive are of the fii’st type, while the second ap- 
pears to be typical of most of the important placer districts. Ex- 
amples of the third tyjie have been so far limited to only a few locali- 
ties. There is some evidence to indicate that the source of the gold 
of the placers occurring in areas of schistose rocks may be in veins 
which bear a genetic relation to, as well as a close association with, 
igneous intrusives. If this proves to be generally the case, it may be 
found that the deposits assigned to the first two groups may be prac- 
tically identical in origin. 

^lost of the auriferous deposits occur in rocks which have been 
more or less highly altered, but the metanior])hism in the placer dis- 
Iricts has usually been more pronounced than in lode districts. There 
are no considerable areas of metamorphic rocks known in Alaska 
which are not locally more or less auriferous, so that the distribution 
of these rocks is one of vital importance to this discussion. The 
metamorphic terranes vary in age from Cambrian or pre-Cambrian 
to Carboniferous and possibly Triassic. There are also some altered 
Cretaceous beds which are locally auriferous. While in Alaska their 
< geologic age has little direct bearing on the question of the distribu- 
tion of gold, yet the most important gold fields now developed are 
in regions where the rocks belong chiefly to lower Paleozoic or older 
terranes. 

Three considerable belts of metamorphic rocks traverse the Terri- 
tory. One of these skirts the Pacific seaboard, embracing the aurifer- 
ous lode, and placer districts of southeastern Alaska (see map, PI. 
XII), the Prince William Sound copper district, and some small 
gold-bearing areas lying in between. Its southwestward extension is 
found in the Kenai Peninsula and on Kodiak Island, where it in- 
cludes some placer and lode deposits. 

A second belt stretches southwest from the international boundary, 
near the famous Klondike district, and includes the Fortymile, Birch 
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bt^ ftdtbmkB^ otl^ gold pkcer«be»rmg arefts. Ik ^xtoniion 
§ probaWy {o be soii^t fa the little-explored region lying betwe^ 
pe lower Yukon and the Kuskokwim, and may include the newly 
|isco?ered placers of the Innoko Valley. 

^ Hie third belt lies north of the iimin Yukon Valley, includes the 
gold placei's of the Chandalar, Koyukuk, and Kobuk districts, and 
pay find its continuation in the auriferous inetainorphic rocks of 
Seward Peninsula. 

In addition to these broad lielts thus defined, there are some smaller 
areas in which gold has been found, such us tluxse of the Nixina, of 
the ChistochiuH, of the Veutiia, of the Bonnifield, and of tlie 
Kantishna districts. These', with others, which will not be enumer- 
ated, have yieldetl some placer gold. 

SlUTIII'B.V ALASKA. 

The auriferous de[)osits of southeastern Alaska have Ih'cu investi- 
gated by ('. W. and F. E. Wright and A. C. Spvncer, from whose 
rejiorts the following data are drawn; This proxince is the one in 
which the close ass<M‘iation of the metalliferous lodes with the intni' 
sives is most strongly marked, an«l where this relation was first 
worked out. It appears that the >tninge^t mineralization lies close to 
the western margin of the great intrusive mask's of lije Coast Itange. 
Similar intrusives are, however, widely distributed in i.solated st(wks 
throughout the (oastal region of thi.** part of the 'IVrritory and its 
adjacent i.slands, and thesi*, i<h>. have bmi found to be ininerjiliztHl at 
a numU'r of localities. .Vs there are liundnsls of riiiies of these c'on- 
tacts^ and as but few (jf them have l>een carefully prospected, the 
chances of finding additional auriferou-, hxJes ap}>ear to l)e good. At 
the same time it shouhl 1 m* notiMl that the mere fact of mineralization 
does not imply the existence of valuable de|M»sits. and that, ift spile 
of the fact that (his part of Alaska has been the scene of active miih 
ing for nearly thirty years, only the Juneau district has furnisheil 
any considerable gold output, anti this has chielly t^une fnun the three 
mines of the Treadwell gnmp. In the Ketchikan district, embracing 
the southern part of southeastern Alaska, there has Ijeen some ex 
ploitatioii of auriferous j<Mles. Though stmie <jf these liave carrietl 
high values, they are all comparatively small, and many liave proved 
not ver} persistent. 

The value of the total gold output of southeastern Alaska from 
1880, when minitig first liegan, to the close of 1907, was nearly 
$40,000,000, which has come cliiefiy from the lodes. Its future as a 
gold producer i.s promising, yet, excepting the few devclofK'd mines, 
there is but a small tonnage of ore in sight. With the densely for- 
eated C5on{iition.s that prevail, the search for ore bodies ims (leen muc h 
impeded, and in spite of its acw^jssibility the region ean not N said to 
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ibilee predictions of future production, except tne geologic coIl^l^uuo 
which are favorable to the discovery of new ore bodies, The dee;^t 
workings (1,600 feet in the Treadwell mine) indicate a persistence 
of gold content in deposits of this type which is encouraging. 

ST. ELIAS RANGE. 

Auriferous sands whose materials have been derived from the 
metamorphic rocks of the St. Elias Range have been found and 
mined in a small way at a. number of localities. These and what is 
known of the rocks of this range suggest that here may be a locus of 
future gold mining, but the facts at hand do not permit a definite 
statement. 

KENAI PENINSULA AND KODIAK ISLAND. 

Auriferous gravels have long been known to occur on the Kenai 
Peninsula. In fact, it was here that the Russian mining engineer 
Doroshin found the first placer gold (1884) known in Alaska. The 
placers of the northern part of the Kenai Peninsula have been produc- 
tive since 1805, with an aggregate output valued at about $2,000,000, 
For several years, however, the production has fallen off, and it ap- 
pears that the richest of the known gravels have been exhausted, 
though there are extensive bodies of alluvium carrying low values. 
The gold has been derived from metamorphic rocks, and intrusives 
appear to be absent. The same geologic conditions appear to prevail 
throughout the eastern part of the peninsula, and other discoveries 
may be made. Both in the Kenai Peninsula and on Kodiak Island,' 
which lie in the same general geologic province, some auriferous lodes 
have been found. The accessibility of this region would permit the 
mining of low-grade ores, so that there is a possibility of a gold 
production from this district even after the placers have become 
exhausted. 

SUSITNA BASIN AND ALASKA RANGE, 

Auriferous gravels are widely distributed in the Susitna basin and 
have been found on both flanks of the xVlaska Range. It is only 
within a few years that workable placers have been found, and the 
entire production does not exceed a few hundred thousand dollars in 
value. The geologic conditions in the Alaska Range are in* some 
respects very similar to those of southeastern Alaska and are there- 
fore favorable for the occurrence of auriferous deposits. In view 
of the unexplored condition of much of this field, it is useless to at- 
tempt any forecast of its future from the mining standpoint. 

COPPER RIVER BASIN. 

There are two widely separated auriferous areas in the Coppei 
Rivev basin. The northern area lies on the south flank of the Alaskf 
Range, and the southern area is a western extension of the $t. Elia! 
Maintains. What has been said of the future of mining jn the^ 



[l^l^oatput from these, Jand thej^ will undoubtedly continue’to pro* 
> dtticef as systematic minihg 1ms hardly commenced. 

^ AtA8KA FKNlN8t/LA AND AlUACKNT l»r.AnD0. 

; The Alaska Peninsula region furnishes the only cleveloi)e(l example 
of the third ty|)e of auriferous deposits, namely, an (KTurrence in 
volcanic rocks, lids is at the Apollo mine, which has made a con- 
siderable production. Kecent information leads to the opinion that 
i there are other sindlar* ty|)es of deposit in this general region. If 
such prove to Ih‘ the ease, this <listriet may also swell (he gold t>ro- 
duction, though at [)ivsent its entire annual outfuit {‘ontined to a 
few thousand dollars taken fnaii Ix^aeli placers and a small production 
from lode depcxsi ts. 

Yl KON HA.SI.W 

Mining was iH'gtin in the Alaska Yukon about 188T, when the 
Fortymilc placers wert* discoveml. but fhe total [)roductjou up to 
the time of the (Iis('overv of the Fairbanks pbu'ers in tUOl was less 
than If6,00{),0(X) in value, whereas the pnaluction for HK)! to liK)7, in- 
clusivej is valiu'd at nearly $.'J0,tKX),00O. 

The l)est known and probably most valuable of the placers of the 
Yukon basin lie in the so-<*alled Viikon-'ranana region,*' cmbracitjg 
an area of some 40, (KX) square miles betw(*en the two rivers, of whicli 
about half falls in what may Ik* designated the “ aurifeio!i^ zone.’* 
Within this jirovimc lie the Fortymilc, liirch Creek, Fairbanks, 
Rampart, and Hot Spring^^ di-tricts. a^ well as some ^mailer oiks, all 
of which have protiuced placer gold. 

This province is the iH*st exam[)Ie of gold occurring in metamorphic 
schists, but some of its auriferous tleposit?' apjaair to be intimately 
associated with intrusive nx'ks. So far as known, th<* geologic <'on- 
ditions which ])revail in the develofK*d pla<‘er districts pci>ist over 
much of this tiefd. Certain it is that auriferous rnincralizaticui is 
widely distributed, for fine particles of gold occur nearly everywhere 
in the alluvium. Mitch of the Vukon-Tanuna region is so inaecessi 
ble as not to attract the large o|)erator. While the bonanza hunter 
,has hurriedly traverstxl most of this region, the scarcity of lK»d-riM‘k 
exposures and other conditions adverx* to pros|H‘cting prevent smli 
hasty investigations from yielding definite results as to the preHmec 
of gold deposits. Even in the lx»st-known and most accessible parts 
of the r^on new discoveries of placers are constantly lx*iiig made. 
All these facts indicate that this may be one of the largest plac’er- 
gold reserves of the Territory. 

The data bearing on the gold contents of the gravels known to 
ettrry values have l)cen carefully assembled by L. M. Prii^He and 
F. J# Katz, and these indicate a reserve of about $100,000,000 in value 
for <^e ground which has been more or less prospected. This is cer- 



tainly a conservative estimate, for it takes into account only the 
auriferous gravels which can probably be mined under the pre^nt 
conditions, or those that will prevail during the next few years, and 
does not make any allowance for the large unprospected areas. 

A belt of schists lying north of the Yukon, extending from Chanda- 
lar Valley into the Koyukuk Valley, has been found to be auriferous. 
Mining has been going on in the latter district since 1899, with a pro- 
duction of probably over a million dollars in value. This field is one 
of very high cost in mining, and there are probably more extensive 
deposits with a smaller gold tenor than those now exploited. The 
Chandalar district has made but a small production, mining having 
been begun in 190C. 

Placer gold has been found at several places in the lower Yukon 
basin, notably on the Melozitna, on Ruby Creek, and on the Innoko. 
Too little is known of the character or extent of these deposits to per- 
mit any statement as to their future importance. They prove, how- 
ever, a wide distribution of the auriferous deposits and indicate possi- 
bilities in the way of future discoveries. 

Nowhere in the Yukon basin has there been any lode mining, and 
systematic prospec’ting for auriferous veins has hardly been inaugu- 
rated. As a rule, the mineralization in the schists appears to be dis- 
seminated rather than concentrated, but there are exceptions to this 
rule. Some lode dej)osits have been found which, in a more accessi- 
ble region, could probably be profitably exploited. The subject of the 
future of lode mining in this field does not admit of solution from the 
data in hand. 

SKWABI) PENINSULA. 

Placer mining was begun on Seward Peninsula in 1897, but it 
was not until 1899 that the annual gold production exceeded $100,000 
in value. The total output of gold up to the close pf 1907 was over 
$44,000,000 in value. Practically all of this gold was taken from the 
placers, for only one small lode mine has made any considerable pro- 
duction, though a few tons of ore have been taken from several others. 

The auriferous deposits of the peninsula can be roughly, outlined as 
occurring in two general belts. One, about 40 miles wide, stretches a 
little north of east and skirts the southern shore line of the peninsula, 
embracing the gold placers of Nome, Solomon, and Council. . This 
belt has been traced about 120 miles. The second belt stretches frona 
the neighborhood of Port Clarence to Kotzebue Sound, a distance of 
about 140 miles, with a width of about 40 miles. In this belt are in- 
cluded the auriferous gravels of Teller, Kougarok, Jnmachuk, and 
Kiwalik. As outlined, these belts embrace an area of about 10,000 
square iifiles. In addition to these areas, evidence of mineralization 
has been found in the extreme western part of the peninsula, which in- 
cludes the cassiterite, galena, and other ores of the York regiohi. 



tiui g«ogi^hic (istribtttion of the mineral de^ite 
pmiinenla; it is not intended to imply that there is my great 
ihurity in their occurr^Bce. As a matter of fact, the distribution 
the valuable minerals within these zones is very irregular. The 
lacer gold seems to have been derived, for the most part, from 
itact zones between njaseive limestones and various types of schists. 
h S. Smithes re<?ent investigations show that other forms of aurifer- 
depasits are those found in black siliceous slates and those in 
t c|iloritie schists. Other ty|>es of mineral occurrence are thos(* of 
oasaiterite, galena, and other oms which arc found in ass(K!iation with 
Ipunitic intnisives near the western end of the peninsula and which 
have recently l)een descrilHsl hy Adolph Knopf. 

While the ty{)es of mineral occurnuice might he niulti])li(‘d, for 
they include copper, antimony, tungsten, and other oms, what lias 
been stated is sufficient to show that there is great variety in the form 
of mineralization. It also indicates that, in ^|)ite of the fact that 
there is now but little IcHle mining (here siifficient ground to Iwlieve 
that such mi industry may lie develope<i as to make it necessary to 
take it into account in estimating die gold n*.serves. 

Though the Seward Peninsula auriferous gravels have la*en far 
more prospected than tho.se of the Vukon-Tamina rcgimi, yt‘t quanti- 
tative data of their gold contents are e.\c(*edingly scant. Thes** data, 
however, were carefully compiled some years ago, and dfsluctions 
made from them n'gardiiig tlie phurr-gohl ?‘es‘rvcs,'‘ Ivstimali^s wen* 
made by two ditferent method.s. By ime the gold contc'nis of aurifer- 
ous gravels was valueil at by the other. ^kio.ObO.OOO, 

It can not lie tm) often re[H‘ated that su<‘h computations are iu> more 
than mere appro-vimations. for they are bas<‘d on certain assumjjtimis 
as to the gold tenor of the graveN, etc., wliich do not now admit of 
proof. These rest*rves appar to 1 h* two or three times as largi* as 
those estimated for (he Vukon-Tannna region. Iliis is due to the 
fact that in Seward Penin.sula the <lata seemctl to justify an attem[>t 
at an estimate of gold tenor for (he entile IxmIv of auriferfuis gravels, 
while in the Vukon-Tanuna region the irjformalion at hand only 
warranted an estimate of the auriferous gravels of the productive 


The systematic (oilectioii of statistics of gold production for Alaska 
was begun only in PK>5, and the distribution of the output previous 
ta that year is only an approximation. In the preparation of the 
following table tlie l>est available data have us'd. In this table 
of production the Pacific coastal licit includes si)uthea.steni Alaska, 
itie St Elias region, and the Ala.sku Penimsula and adjac^ent islands, 
widle tinder Coppr River and Cook Inlet region are embaaced the 
iEoniii Peninsula and the Coppr River and Busitna basins. The 
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Peninsura, need no definition. 


Value of gold production of Alaaka, with npproadmatc distributipn, 1880-1907, 




1 .yopper 



j , . 

Year. 

! c'oastal 

1 l«‘lt. 

1 Kiverand 
Cook Inlet 

1 y iikon 
j ba.sin. 

' Seward 
Peninsula. 

1 Total. 


1 region. 

1 



im 

i 120,000 

i 40,000 

1 



120,000 

40,000 

150.000 
‘ 801,000 

201.000 

300.000 

446.000 

675.000 
850, OOa 

900.000 

762.000 

900.000 
1,080,000 

1.038.000 

1.282.000 

2.328.500 
2,861,000 

2.439.500 

1881 

I::': 


1882 

150.000 
3(X),m 

200.000 

27.5.000 

416.000 

i.... 

1 ■ ■■■ , 

1883 


11,000 

i,m 

25.000 
30, (XX) 
30.0(X) 
.35,000 

40.000 
.50,000 


1884 


j ;■■■■ 

1886 



1886 



1887 

645,f)00 
81.5, (XX) 
860.000 


j 

1888 


j 

1889 



1890 

712,000 



1891 

800,000 
970, (XK) 
83:1,000 
882,000 
1,-569, .500 
1,941, (XX) 
1,799,.5(X) 


100,000 

110,000 

200,000 

400.000 

709.000 

800.000 
450, (XX) 


1892 i 



i89;i ; 



1894 1 



JS9.5 . 

$.50. (XX) , 
120,(X)0 


1896 1 



1897 1 

17.5,000 

$15,000 

1898 j 

1.892,0(X) 

1.50,000 

400.000 

75,000 

2,800,000 

2,517,000 

1899 1 

2. 1.52, (XX) 

150,000 

500,000 

5,602,000 

I'joo ! 

2, 606, (XX) 

160.000 1 

650.000 

4,750,000 

8,166,000 

6,932,700 

1901 ' 

2. 072. (XX) 

180.000 

5.50.000 

4,130,700 

15102 

2. .546, 600 

375.000 

800,000 

4, .561, 800 

8,283,400 

190;{ 

2,843.000 

.375.000 

i.ooo.ooa 

4,465,600 

8,683,600 

1904 

3. 195,800 

.500.000 

1,300, OX) 
6,900,000 

4,164,600 

9,160,000 

11X1.5 

3.430,000 

500,000 

4.800,000 

15,630,000 

190(i. 

3,4.54,794 

332.000 

10. 7.50, (XX) 

7,500,0!)0 

22,036,794 

1907... 

2,891,743 

275,000 

9. 183, (XX) 

7.000.000 

19,349,743 

Total 

40.311,9.37 1 

3.342.0(X) 

34.964,000 1 

44,262.700 I 

122,93.5,237 ( 


Of lh(‘ total about $.‘17,000,000 must be credited to lode jDroduction, 
which is nearly all included in the Pacific coastal belt of the above .. 
tab](‘. Up to the close of 1007 there was only one productive aurif- 
er(jus lode mine in Seward Peninsula, and none either in the Yukon 
basin or in .the (.'opper River and Cook Inlet region. The aurif- 
erous lode production, with the exception of that of the Apollo ■ 
mine on Unga Island, southwestern Alaska, and a few small mines ; 
of the same general region, together with a small gold output from 
the cop])er de])osits of Prince William Sound and from the auriferous 
lodes of Seward Peninsula, is all from southeastern Alaska. As : 
the Treadwell group of mines has an output valued at $30,402,2S6, 
it will be seen that nearly five-.sixths of the auriferous lode production^J 
is from this one ore body. 

Accui*ate data regarding the source of the gold have been available 
only since lOOG. They are summarized in the following table: 

Source of gold in Alnskn, 1900-1901 , in rulucs. ^ 


Kind of on*. 1906. 1907. 


} Placer.'^ 

Siliceous ores. 
I Copper ores . . 


$18,607,000 $16,491,000 
3,;148,948 2,764.88.5 

80,a51 93,a58 



paiiimcef^ bdve ken of^ned ni, but the outiook for sueh in some 
iocelities ap{)eai‘s hopeful. 

On Wnce of Wales Island, awrding to C. W. Wright, the copper 
ores, which are sulphides, occur along the contact of intrusives and 
limestones, U. S. Grant's description of the copper ores of Prince 
William Sound shows these to be sulplnde on's which occur as lenses 
along shear z(»nes. These shear zones are in greenstones or in contact 
zones ktween greenstones and graywackiis. The Chitina belt, ac* 
cording to F'. 11. Moffit, includes laUh native and sulphide copper de- 
|K>slt$. These occur at «>r close to a contact laUwwn a bwivy gieen* 
stone (altered lava) and a limestone, This i’onlact. along wliirb 
mineralization seems fairly persistent tluuigli ore bodies of pr(jv'e<] 
value have ken expost'd at only a few localities, bus been traced for 
upward of a hundml miles. 

The Xaksna-W'bite itiver <‘opper belt is of a similar eharaeter to 
that of the Gbitina Valley, though bert^ tiu* value of the ore b<Mli<‘s 
found remains to k* proved by further devel»)pjm*iil \V(»rli. In tie* 
Iliamna I^ike region ct)p|M‘r ores are said t(» Uv similar in (xa urnmec 
to those of southeastern Alaska. Little i*. known of the otlier eoppor 
karing localities of the 'renitory. 

STATlSrUS. 

Cop|)er mining was tirst atienipied on Prim o of Wales Lland in 
1880, but (be project was soon abandon«'d. I’ln- industry was U-guii 
again in liMXi in Prince William Souixl, and jiv<* v^ar- later tln- 
PriiKT of Wales Islaml dc|M)sits aLo Ix-gan proilueing, T!)e iota! 
output of copper from Alaska u[> to the clo^s* <t( 1!H)7 wa^ 
pounds, of wliieh pound- ratin' from the Prince of Wal*- 

Island rnines-aiid the balance from Prince W'illiani S<»uiid. 

SI MMAKt. 

It is imposvsible to make any estimate of the tonnage of copper-oiv 
n'serve.s of the 'rerritorv. I he developed ore bodies liave Iwen eom 
puted in a few mini’s liy the operator-, but even if thes4* figure" wer 
available they would have litth* bearing on the problem of the iilti 
mate r<*s<*rvis, k‘Ss than a s<’ore of <Mpper mini’- have fs’en opened 
up in Alaska, and all but one of tbes** are loi’ated in two distri't' 

In one promising district there has k*en only a littli’ surface pro- 
jx^ting and this also holds true of the several widely distributed 
copper dc|>#>sits which an’ not incluileil in the fotir kst knowii di- 
tricts. Even in (lie largest mini's the workings in few ctis(’s extend 
to a depth 6f more tfuin one or two hundred feet. It is cviilent 
thert'fon*, that the ore bhx'keil out in the mines, wdiosi’ I’ofjjHU’ cot 
tent is probably les?i tlnin, *200,k)0.000 jmunds of met^l, has litti 
karing on the (luestion of ultimate reset for it w'ould not (aK 



either the undeveloped ore bodies already found or the 
• ppssibilities of discoveries in the little-prospected fields. Moreover, 
any estimate of tonnage could include only the ores which can be 
mined -at the present price of copper, while an increase of this price 
would make available lower-grade ores which can not now be com- 
mercially exploited. The problem is furthermore complicated by the 
irregularity of many of the copper deposits. 

There cun be no doubt that the output of cop])er from the Territory 
will increase (hiring the next few years. The accessibility and cheap- 
ness of exploitation of the ores of the Pacific coast province invite 
copper-mining enterprises, in spite of the irregularity of occurrence 
of most of tlu'sc' deposits. A railway is now under construction up 
th(^ Copper River valley which will not only lead to early shipments 
of a large amount of copper ores from the deposits already found, but 
will also stimulate further search and probably lead to the discovery 
of other ore hodic's. 


WATER RESOURCES. 

JXTRODI'CTION. 

The principal value of the water resources of Alaska is for generat- 
ing power to l)e used for mining, now the only extensive industry. 
There are two general methods of utilizing the water power: (Z) By 
converting it into electricity or other form of energy, for the purposes 
of lode and placer mining. By such means the j)ower can be trans- 
mitted to the locality of use. This form of utilization is now almost 
entirely confined to the Pacific coastal belt of the Territory. (2) The 
more din^ct use of the water under head for sluicing, elevating, and 
hydraulickiiig the auriferous alluvium. This second form of utiliza- 
tion has been extensively practiced in small plants throughout the 
placer districts. 

Many of the gold placers and lode deposits can be profitably ex- 
ploited only by the utilization of water power. The water powers are 
also valuable to other industries, but up to the present time have not 
been so utilized, except in a small Avay for running electric-light 
plants, machine shops in some of the coastal towns, and some fish- 
product manufactories. 

An ade(juate knowh'dge of the distribution, volume, and gradients 
of the surface water is. therefore, of first importance to the industry’ 
of the Territory. The underground waters of Alaska need not here 
be considered; none such have been developed and little is known 
about their occurrence. There is a possibility that in .some of the 
placer districts there may be underground waters in sufficient quantity 
to justify their development for ])urposes of supplementing the in- 
adequate suffaco waters. Artesian waters have in a few instances 
been ft)und underneath the layer of perpetually frozen ground. These 



«pf)ear to bo excepfci<«i»l conditions, as usually the frost extends all 
the way to bed rock. Such ground watervS, where they have been 
found, are probably very local in extent. There are also some potable 
waters derived from springh* but these, a.s well as the surface water 
used for towns, need not here be considered. 

Facts regtmling the water supply aiv K'ant and based almost en- 
tii'ely on the results of the in vest igtU ions of the IJuitnl States Geo- 
logical Survey. These ivsults are of two kinds— (1) the records of 
stream gagijig, which furnish information as tc) the voIum(*s of the 
wateiTourses. and (:i) the topographic maps, which .>how the dis- 
tribution of the water, a^ well ihc gradient> of the streams in which 
it flows. Measurement'' of ^tream flow have Ix'en carried on for three 
seasons (lOOrv-lDON) in mhuc of the itn}>ortanl ])iacer districts of 
Seward PoniuMda, for two mn'isoo" ( 1!>0T PKKS) in the Fairhank> dis- 
trict, and for one sea>oii in the Hot Springs, Ranj[)art, and 

Birch Ciwk district-. The-e inea^nreinent'. fnrni'^h the only data on 
stream volume throughout (he 'lerritorv. though a few corporations 
have obtained iveonK from Huall area^ preparatory to the installation 
of hydratdic plants. 

The topographic <lata are more ••oint)lete, for n'coniiai'^ance rnn[)s 
(scale 1 with L'<H)-f<Ka contour^) of some scpiare miles 

have IxM'ii made, which cover most of the imf>ortant mining districts 
and alK>nt 20 per cent of the entire area of Alaska. These n*connuis 
sanw maps furnish a general conce[»tion of drainage basins ami 
stretun gradient**. In addition, Hpiaic mile** have Ihmmi mapped 
in detail (scale I : t‘'2,.*>00, with 2.‘>. r>u. <»r HH) foot contours), yielding 
accurate information of the eKtent of drainage basins and of stream 
gradients. 

Only tw’o of the larger geograjjhic pro\incc‘s of Alaska will here lie 
considered, namely, ( 1 ) the I*acilic cou'-tal legion and (2) the (M'ntiul 
region, for, as far as can now' be fores^rn, it is onl\ in tlH‘s(‘ (wo that 
the water has an\ industrial value. These two pro\inces tlitfer es* 
sentially in climate and relief and, indeed, present almost the extreme 
conditions as regards the (wciirrence and utib/ation of snrfa(*e waters. 

In the coastal belt as a whole the topography is extremely nigged and 
many of the streams arefeil by perennial suovss, which, together w ith 
the large pn^cipitation (75 to 120 inches), yifdd a large nin'Otl with 
no great fluctuations during the summer months. 

Beyond the I'oastal barrier tlie climate is stnniurid (precipitation 
10 to 20 inches), tlie relief is w'eak, and hence stream gradients are 
low, while there is no |j<*rmunent snow. Another feature of the pre- 
cipitation is that summer rainfall is very local. Moreover, the gen- 
eral fro2en condition of the suljsoil to Ik?(I rock probably prevents 
any considerable ground storage. These conditions makfe for a small 



rjin-off per quare mue ana very marKea nuctuaiions in siream 
. . volumes. Moreover, the low relief makes it difficult to utilize the 
. water under ’head. 

Seward Peninsula, though not strictly a part of the central region, 
possesses the same general hydrographic conditions. The precipita- 
tion (10 to 30 inches), however, averages a little greater than in the 
Yukon basin. Here also (he low .stream gradients make much of 
the run-off unavailable for placer mining. 

The conditions affecting .surface waters in the area drained by 
Susitna and Copper rivers differ somewhat from those existing in 
the Pacific coastal region and in the inland province. In part this 
area has as strong relief as that along the seaboard, yet its precipita- 
tion is far less. On the whole, however, this region is better supplied 
with water than the Yukon basin. 

PA('IK1(' (OAST RFOION. 

In southeastern Alaska alone has there been any considerable utili- 
zation of water power. The ( eiisiis Bureau colleded the statistics of 
the develop(‘d water power irj this part of the territory. Through 
the courtesy of the Director of tlie Census the following data are 
available. The statistics show that a total maximum of 15,699 horse- 
power has been developed and that 100 wattu’ wheels have been in- 
stalled. Of this maximum ‘i-Hlt) horsepower is available during 
low-water season. It is reported that at the localities where this 
power has been developed there is 14,135 horsepow(>r available. Of 
the developed liorM'power 3.403 horsepower is utilized by electric- 
light plants, canneries, and some other small industrial enterprises, 
and the rest by mining and smelting plants. The Treadwell group 
of mines alone utilize^ some 6,647 horsepower. In addition to the 
above a few hundred horsepower is developed in other parts of the 
Pacific coast belt. 

Southeastern Alaska affords conditions which are peculiarly favor- 
able for the development of water power. The glaciation of this 
region has developed a topography which, with its cirques and many 
lakes lying at considerable altitude above sea level, is favorable to 
water storage. While the run-off during the summer months is much 
larger than during the winter, yet there are many localities where 
a large amount of power can be developed, even during the low- 
water stag^. 

YUKON BASIN. 

There are no records which make it possible to state the quantity 
of water used for placer mining in the various Yukon districts, but 
it is known to he a large amount. Nor has stream gaging pro- 
gressed far enough to determine the available water. However, it 



fe pfobtbly iife to #y that ^thio a few yeans eyeiy siippiy m mMi. 
iteil m to be direct applfcable to placer mining will be utilised. 
Ev<m wbea this has been brought alxiut, (he supply will be inadequat( 
for the gold placersi already openeil up* In addition to this wattM 
directly applicable to placer mining, there are a iiunilw of watei 
powers which can he utilised for certain mining operations bv 
transformation to other form^ of energy. It is probable thai 
even after the development of these water fmwers the demands oi 
future mining interests will no! have lavn met. The ut iliiiation o! 
coal to supply tliis demand is dis(Miss<‘d els<Avhere in this re[K)rl 
Mention .should lie made in this coniiei*tion of (he pcjssihility of 
developing power along the .<tn‘ams which find their .source in th< 
high mountains stn'tching along (he soutluu’u margin of (lie Yukon 
basin. I'liest* streams luive not Ihmui measured and but few luive l)een 
surveyed. They are krjown, however, to have a much largtT volume 
than (host' of the central region prop(‘r, and the topography woulil 
apf>enr to In' favorable to water p(»w<'r dexelopment. Some of the 
imp<irtant plawr districts lie within .V) or 100 mde.s of the mountain 
front. 

Ilie following table, which is Ine^ed on (he investigation of .Mr. 
Covert, pnvs<‘nt> in summary form the available data regoirdiug (he 
run-off in the di.striet>* which have Ua'u inve.stignted. It can not be 
too strongly emphasized fluit, us this i> based on only one or two s(‘a- 
soiis' observations, the <lata presented are ordy arj iij)pro.\ijnation. 

E^timntr.i nf mrnn nnnuftl fU'trhantf* fintl run-hff of dmimtfft in Yukoth 
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What has In^n said of the Yukon basin a[)plies als(» to Sewar i 
Peninsula. Here, too, nearly all the water available for direct apph 
cation to placvr mining will soon 1 m.» utilixtMl, and even then can u' * 
meet the demand. Some important undevelopd water powers ai 
known to exist in this provina». 

Tlie topography of Seward Peninsula, like that of the Vulo > 
basin, is of low relief, and therefore a comparatively small part ' * 



the ^an be made available for mining. In the mountain mass, 
■ iiiduding the Bendeleben and Kigluaik ranges, the conditions for 
water storage are somewhat more favorable than in other parts of-the 
peninsula. Here there are some glacial cirques, and though these are 
of comparatively small extent, they have an influence in the conserva- 
tion of water and snow. What is of still greater importance, how- 
ever,, is the greater rainfall which occurs in these high mountains 
compared with other parts of the peninsula. 

Mr. Henshaw has summarized his three seasons’ observations on 
stream flow in Seward Peninsula in the table which follows. The 
value of the data contained in this table will be increased by con- 
sidering tl)e cbaraetor of the topography of the basins whose run-off 
is given. Kruzgamepa River, at Salmon Lake, drains a basin typical 
of the Kigluaik and Bendeleben mountain areas. Kuzitrin River 
and Imuriik Lake lie in the northern portion of the peninsula and 
represent the area north of the mountains. There are not sufficient 
data to make any estimate of the yearly run-off from the country 
south of the mountains. 

Estimates of mean annual discharge and run-off of drainage basins in Seward 

reninsiila, Mashn. 

fBy F. F. Henshaw.) 


Streiun. 


Year. 


Second- 

feet jier I Depth in i 
square 1 inches. ' 
mile. 


Per cent 
esti- 
mated. 


Duration of record. 


From— To— 


Kruzgamepa at Salmon Lake, 81 1 

square miles j^q^' 

Mean 

Kuzitrin at Lanes Landing, 1,720 (1907. 
square miles 1908. 

Moan I 

Imuruk Lake, 99 square miles. . . 

Mean I 


3.08 

3.77 

2.40 

3.28 

.46 


.59 

.50 

.54 


50.2 
51.1 

32.6 

44.6 

6.2 

5.3 
5.7 
7.9 
&8 

7.4 


38 [ May 28,1906 Sept. 30,1906 
40 June 15,1907 Oct. 5,1907 
63 June 21,1908 Sept. 30,1908 
47 
100 

40 I June 1,1908 Sept. 30,1908 

! . i Aug. 16,1906 Aug. —,1907 
...I Oct. -,1907 Sept. 25,1908 


The discharge of Kruzgamepa River at Salmon Lake has been 
assumed to decrea.se regularly from October 1 to a minimum of 30 
seebnd-feet on April 20, then to increa.se slowly until the break-up 
of the ice, and more rapidly until the date of the beginning of rec- 
ords, which has been taken as the maximum for the year. The run- 
off from snow for 1908 was taken as 70 per cent of the mean of that 
for the two previous years. 

The run-off of Kuzitrin River for May, 1908, was taken as 75 per 
cent of that for June, and for the remainder of the year as 0,06 
second-feet per square mile. The run-off for 1907 was estiihated by 
comparison with the two years’ record at Imuruk Lake. The flow 
into Imiirut Lake was determined by closing the dam at the outlet 
and notipg the rise of the water surface. 
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